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PREFACE 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of this work was published early in 
the year 1862 , and has been for some time out of print. 
During the two or three years after its nppearanoe 
I received, through the kindness of various corre- 
spondents in different parts of the world, a large 
numl)er of letters, especially from Fritz Muller in South 
llrazil, communicating to me many new and curious 
facts, and calling my attention to some errt>rs. Various 
memoirs on the fertilisation of orchids have also since 
been published, and I have myself examined several 
new and striking fonns. A large amount of matter 
has thus been accumulated; but the present volume 
would be rendered much too long if the whole were 
introrluced. I have, therefore, selected only the more 
interesting facts, and have given a brief abstract of 
the several published papers. The work has thus been 
remo<lelled ; and the additions and corrections are so 
numerous that I have found it impossible to follow my 
usual plan of giving a list of them. I have, however, 
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vi PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

appended, in chronological order, the titles of all the 
papers and books on the fertilisation of the Orchidese 
which have been published since the appearance of 
the first edition of the present book. Finally, I will 
remark that any reader who wishes merely to see how 
wonderfully complex and perfect are the adaptations 
for the fertilisation of these plants had better read 
Chapter VII. on the Catasetid®. The account of 
their structure and of the action of the several parts 
will, I think, be intelligible, if he will first glance at 
the explanation of the terms given at the close of 
the Introduction. 



( vii ) 



List of Paper's and Books hearing on the Fertilisation 
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ON THE 



FERTILISATION OF ORCHIDS 
INSECTS, 

Ac. Ac. 



INTKODUCTION. 

The object of the following work is to show that the 
contrivances by which Orchids are fertilised, are as 
varied and almost as perfect as any of the most beauti- 
ful adaptations in the animal kingdom ; and, secondly, 
to show that these contrivances have for their main 
object the fertilisation of the flowers with pollen 
brought by insects from a distinct plant. In my 
volume ‘ On the Origin of Species ’ I gave only general 
reasons for the belief that it is an almost universal law 
of nature that the higher organic beings require an 
occasional cross with another individual ; or, which is 
the same thing, that no hermaph];odite fertilises itself 
for a perpetuity of generations. Having been blamed 
for projwunding this doctrine without giving am^le 
facts, for which I had not sufficient space in that work, 
I wish here to show that I have not spoken without 
having gone into details. 

I have been led to publish this little treatise sepa- 
rately, as it is too large to be incorporated with any 
other subject. As Orchids are universally acknow- 
ledged to rank amongst the most singular and most 
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modified forms in the vegetable kingdom, I have 
thought that the facts to 1)0 given might lead some 
observers to look more curiously into the habits of our 
several native si>ecies. An examination of their many 
Iwautifnl contrivances will exalt the whole vegetable 
kingdom in most persons’ estimation. I fear, however, 
that the necessary details are too minute and complex 
for any one who has not a strong taste for Natural 
Historj’. This treatise affords me also an oj)portunity 
of attempting to show that the study of organic beings 
may be as interesting to an observer who is fully con- 
vinced that the structure of each is due to secondary 
laws, as to one who views every trifling detail of 
structure as the result of the direct interposition of the 
Creator. 

I must premise that Christian Konrad Sprengel, in 
his curious and valuable work, ‘ Das entdeckte Geheim- 
niss der Natur,’ published in 1793, gave an excellent 
outline of the action of the several parts in the genus 
Orchis ; for he well knew the position of the stigma, 
and he discovered that insects were necessary to remove 
the pollen-masses.* But he overlooked many curious 
contrivances, — a consequence, apparently, of his belief 
that the stigma generally receives jwllen from the 
same flower. Sprengel, likewise, has partially described 
the structure of Ejiijwctis ; but in the case of T.istera 
he entirely misunderstood the remarkable ])henomena 
characteristic of that genus, which has l>ccn well de- 
scribed by Dr. Hooker in the ‘ Philosojdiical Trans- 



• Delpino hiu fnnnd (‘ I’lf. 0«- 
m'rvnzioni aulU Diao'.'nmia.' Part 
li. 1873, p. ISmiuneiniiirhy Waet- 
char, piihliahi d in 1801 in Roe- 
iiiar'a ‘ ArcliiT fUr di« Dot iiiik.' t. 
ii p. 11 , which apparently hiia re- 
mained unknown to everyone elao. 



In this memoir tVaeleher, who 



for the rertiliaatinn of various 
orchids, mid deserilies well the 
wonderTuI structure of Neuttin. 
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actions’ for 1854. Dr. Hooker has given a full and 
accurate account, with drawings, of the structure of 
the parts ; but from not having attended to the agency 
of insects, he did not fully understand the object 
gained, llobert Brown,* in his celebrated paper in the 
‘ Linnean Transfictions,’ expresses his belief that insects 
are necessary for the fructification of most Orchids; 
but adds, that the fact of all the capsules on a dense 
spike not infrequently producing seed, seems hardly 
reconcilable with this belief; we shall hereafter find 
that this doubt is groundless. Hany other authors 
have given facts and expressed their belief, more or 
less fully, on the necessity of insect-agency in the 
fertilisation of Orchids. 

In the course of the following work I shall have the 
pleasure of expressing my deep obligation to several 
gentlemen for their unremitting kindness in sending 
mo fresh specimens, without which aid this work would 
have been impossible. The trouble which several of 
my kind assistants have taken has been extraordinary : 
I have never once expressed a wish for aid or for in- 
formation which has not been granted me, as far as 
possible, in the most liberal spirit. 

EXPLANATION OP TERMS. 

In case any one should look at this treatise who has 
never attended to Botany, it may be convenient to 
explain the meaning of the common terms used. In 
most flowers the stamens, or male organs, surround in 
a ring the one or more female organs, called the pistils. 
In all common Orchids there is only one well-developed 
stamen, which is confluent with the pistils, and they 



• ‘ Linnean Transactions,’ 1833, toI. avi. p. 704. 
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form together the eolum7t. Ordinary stamens consist 
of a filament, or supporting thread (rarely seen in 
British Orchids), which carries the anther ; and within 
the anther lies the pollen or male vivifying element. 
The anther is divided into two cells, which are very 
distinct in most Orchids, so much so ns to api)ear in 
some sj)ecies like two seiwrate anthers. The pollen in 
all common ]>lants consists of fine granular powder: 
hut in most Orchids the grains cohere in masses, which 
are often supjxjrted by a very curious appendage, called 
the eaudide. This part and all the other organs will 
hereafter be more fully described and figured under the 
head of the first species. Orchis maseula. The [x)llen- 
masses, with their caudicles and other api>endage8, are 
called the poUinia. 

Orchids j)roperly have three pistils or female organs, 
united together, the upj)er and anterior surfaces of two 
of which form the two stigmas. But the two are often 
completely confluent, so as to appear as one. The 
stigma is penetrated in the act of fertilisation by long 
tubes, emitted by the pollen-grains, which carry the 
contents of the grains down to the omles or young 
seeds in the ovarium. 

The upjier stigma is modified into an extraordinary’ 
organ, called the rostdlum, which in many Orchids 
presents no resemblance to a true stigma. When 
mature it either includes or is altogether formed of 
viscid matter. In many species the pollen-masses are 
firmly attached to a portion of the exterior membrane, 
which, when insects visit the flowers, is removed, 
together with the pollen-masses. This removable 
jiortion consists in mdst British Orchids merely of a 
small piece of membrane, with a layer or ball of viscid 
matter underneath, and I shall call it the “ viscid disc;" 
but in many exotic s|>ecics the portion removed is so 
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large and so iiniK>rtant, that one part must be called, 
as before, the viscid disc, and the other part the pedicel 
of the rostelluni, to the end of which the pollen-masses 
are attached. Authors have called that portion of the 
rostellum which is removed, the “ gland " or “ retina- 
culum,” from its apparent function of retaining the 
pollen-masses in their places. The pedicel, or pro- 
longation of the rostellum, to which in many e.xotic 
species the pollen-masses are attached, seems generally 
to have been confounde«l, under the name of caudicle, 
with the true caudicle of the pollen-masses, though 
their nature and origin are totally different. The part 
of the rostellum which is left after the removal of 
the discs and viscid matter, is sometimes called the 
“ bursicula,” or “ fovea,” or “ pouch.” But it will be 
found convenient to avoid all these terms, and to call 
the whole modified stigma the rostellum — sometimes 
adding an adjective to define its shape ; that portion 
of the rostellum which is removed with the pollen- 
masses being called the vUcid disc, together in some 
cases with the pedicel. 

Lastly, the three outer divisions of the flower are 
called sepals, and form the calyx ; but, instead of being 
green, as in most common flowers, they are generally 
coloured, like the three inner divisions or jidals of the 
flower. In almost all the species, one of the petals, 
which is properly the upper one, is larger than the 
others and stands on the lower side of the flower, where 
it offers a landing-place for insects, having been carried 
round by the twisting of the ovarium. It is called 
the lower lip or lahettum, and often assumes most 
singular shapes. It secretes nectar for the sake of 
attracting insects, and is often produced into a spur- 
like nectary. 
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Chap. I. 



CHAPTER I, 



8tractiue of the flower of Orchil nuucola — Power of moTemcnt of the 
polIinU — Perfect adaptation of the parta in Oichii p^ramidalis — 
Other specie! of Orchis and of some closolj allied genera — On the 
insects which rislt the sereiul species, and on the frequency of their 
visits — On the fertility and sterility of various Orchids — On the 
secretion of nectar, and on insects being purposely delayed in 

Throughout the following volume I have followed, as 
far as I conveniently could, the arrangement of the 
Orchidem given by Lindley. The British species 
belong to five of his tribes, the Ophrem, Neotteie, 
Arethusese, Malaxete and Cypripedem, but the two 
latter tribes contain each only a single genus. Various 
British and foreign species belonging to the several 
tribes are described in the first eight chapters. The 
eighth also contains a discussion on the homologies of 
the flowers of the Orchide®. The ninth chapter is 
devoted to miscellaneous and general considerations. 

The Ophre® include most of our common British 
species, and we will begin with the genus Orchis. The 
reader may find the following details rather difficult 
to understand ; but I can assure him, if he will have 
patience to make out the first case, the succeeding ones 
will be easily intelligible. The accompanying diagrams 
(fig. 1, p. 8) show the relative position of the more 
imjx)rtant organs in the flower of the Early Orchis 
(0. masnda). The sepds and the petals have been re- 
moved, excepting the labellum with its nectary. The 
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nectary is shown only in tho side view (n, fig. A) ; 
for its enlarged orifice is almost hidden in shade in the 
front view (B). The stigma (s) is bilobed, and con- 
sists of two almost confluent stigmas ; it lies under the 
pouch-formed rostellum (r). The anther (a, in B and 
A) consists of two rather widely separated cells, which 
are longitudinally open in front : each cell includes a 
pollen-mass or pollinium. 

A pollinium removed out of one of the two anther- 
cells is represented by fig. C ; it consists of a number 
of wedge-formed packets of {wllen-grains (see fig. F, 
in which the packets are forcibly separateil), united 
together by excessively elastic, thin threads. These 
threads become confluent at the lower end of each 
pollen-mass, and compose tho straight elastic caudicle 
(c, C). The end of the caudicle is firmly attached to 
the viscid disc (d, C), which consists (as may be seen 
in the section of the pouch-forraed rostellum, fig. E) 
of a minute oval piece of membrane, with a ball of 
viscid mutter on its under side. Each {>ollinium has 
its separate disc ; and the two Imlls of viscid matter 
lie enclosed together (fig. U) within the rostellum. 

The rostellum is a nearly spherical, somewhat 
pointed projection (r, figs. A and B) overhanging the 
two almost confluent stigmas, and must be fully de- 
scribed, as every detail of its structure is full of signi- 
ficance. A section through one of the discs and balls 
of viscid matter is given (fig. E); and a front view of 
both viscid dies within the rostellum (fig. D) is like- 
wise given. This latter figure (D) probably best 
serves to explain the structure of tho rostellum ; but 
it must be undcrstcod that the front lip is here con- 
siderably depressed. Tho lowest part of the anther is 
united to tho back of the rostellum, us may bo seen 
in fig. B. At an early j)eriod of growth the rostellum 
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consists of a mass of polygonal cells, full of brow-nish 
matter, which cells soon resolve themselves into two 
balls of extremely viscid semi-fluid matter, void of 
structure. These viscid masses are slightly elongated, 
almost flat on the top, and convex below. They lie 
quite free within the rostellum (being surrounded by 
fluid), except at the back, where each viscid ball 
adheres to a small portion or disc of the exterior 
membrane of the rostellum. The ends of the two 
caudicles are strongly attached externally to these 
two little discs of membrane. 

The membrane forming the whole exterior surface 
of the rostellum is at first continuous ; but as soon as 
the flower oj>en8 the slightest touch causes it to rupture 
transversely in a sinuous line, in front of the anther- 
cells and of the little crest or fold of membrane (see 
fig. D) between them. This act of ruj)turing makes 
no difierence in the shape of the rostellum, but con- 
verts the front jwrt into a lip, which can be depressed 
easily. This lip is representeil considerably tlepressed 
in fig. D, and its edge is seen, fig. B, in the front view. 
When the lip is thoroughly deprcsseil, the two balls 
of viscid matter are exposed. Owing to the elasticity 
of the hinder part, the lip or iwuch, after being 
pressed down, springs up again and encloses the two 
viscid balls. 

I will not affirm that the rupturing of the exterior 
membrane of the rostellum never takes ]>lace sponta- 
neously ; and no doubt the membrane is pre{>ared for 
rupture by having become very weak along defined 
lines ; but several times I saw the act ensue from an 
excessively slight touch — so slight that I conclude 
that the action is not simply mechanical, but, for the 
want of a better term, may be called vital. We shall 
hereafter meet with other cases, in which the slightest 
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touch or the vapour of chloroform causes the exterior 
membrane of the rostellum to rupture along certain 
defined lines. 

At the same time that the rostellum becomes trans- 
versely ruptured in front, it probably (for it was 
impossible to ascertain this fact from the jwsition of 
the parts) ruptures behind in two oval lines, thus 
separating and freeing from the rest of the exterior 
surface of the rostellum the two little discs of mem- 
brane, to which the two caudicles are attached exter- 
nally, and to which the two balls of viscid matter 
adhere internally. The line of rupture is thus very 
complex, but strictly defined. 

As the two anther-cells are open longitudinally 
in front from top to bottom, even before the flower 
expands, it follows that as soon as the rostellum is 
properly ruptured from the effects of a slight touch, 
its lip can be depressed easily, and, the two little discs 
of membrane being already separate, the two pollinia 
now lie absolutely free, but are still embedded in their 
proper places. So that the packets of pollen and the 
caudicles still lie within the anther-cells ; the discs 
still form part of the rostellum, but are se|>arate ; and 
the balls of viscid matter still lie concealed within 
the rostellum. 

Now let us see in the case of Orchis maseula (fig. 1) 
how this complex mechanism acts. Supiwse an insect 
to alight on the labellum, which forms a good landing- 
place, and to push its head into the chamber (see side 
view. A, or front view, B), at the back of which lies the 
stigma (s), in order to reach with its proboscis the end 
of the nectary ; or, which does equally well to show 
the action, push very gently a shari)ly-pointcd commt)n 
jiencil into the nectary. Owing to the iwuch-fonned 
rostellum projecting into the gangway of the nectary, 
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it is scarcely possible that any object can be pushed 
into it without the rostellum being touched. The ex- 
terior membrane of the rostellum then ruptures in the 
proper lines, and the lip or {)ouch is easily depressed. 
When this is effected, one or both of the viscid balls 
will almost infallibly touch the intruding body. So 
viscid are these balls that whatever they touch they 
firmly stick to. Moreover the viscid matter has 
the peculiar chemical quality of setting, like a 
cement, hard and dry in a few minutes’ time. As the 
anther-cells are open in front, when the insect with- 
draws its head, or when the pencil is withdrawn, one 
pollinium, or both, will be withdrawn, firmly cemented 
to the object, projecting up like horns, as shown (fig. 2) 



Pig. 2. 




A. 1’ollen.mnM of 0. maacvla, when I B. Policn-mau of 0. matcukt, after 
6rst Attached. j the act of depresalon. 

by the upper figure, A. The firmness of the attach- 
ment of the cement is very necessary, for if the 
pollinia were to fall sideways or backwards they could 
never fertilise the flower. From the position in 
which the two pollinia lie in their cells, they diverge a 
little when attached to any object. Now suppose that 
the insect flies to another flower, or let us insert the 
pencil (A, fig. 2), with the attached pollinium, into 
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the same or into another nectary : by looking at the 
diagram (fig. 1, A) it will be evident that the firmly 
attached polliuium will be simply pushed against or 
into its old j>osition, namely, into the anther-cell. 
How then can the flower be fertilised? This is 
effected by a beautiful contrivance : though the viscid 
surface remains immovably affixed, the apjMuently 
insignificant and minute disc of membrane to which the 
caudicle adheres is endowed with a remarkable power 
of contraction (as will hereafter be more minutely 
described), which causes the pollinium to sweep 
through an angle of about ninety degrees, always in 
one direction, viz., towards the apex of the proboscis or 
|>encil, in the course of thirty seconds on an average. 
The position of the ]>ollinium after the movement is 
shown at B in fig. 2. After this movement, completed 
in an interval of time which would allow an insect to 
fly to another plant,* it will be seen, by turning to the 
diagram (fig. 1, A), that, if the pencil be inserted into 
the nectary, the thick end of the pollinium now 
exactly strikes the stigmatic surface. 

Here again comes into play another pretty adapta- 
tion, long ago noticed by Robert Brown.t The 
stigma is very viscid, but not so viscid as when 
touched by a pollinium to pull the whole off" an insect’s 
head or off a pencil, yet sufficiently viscid to break 
the elastic threads (fig. 1, F) by which the packets 
of pollen-grains are tied together, and leave some of 
tnem on the stigma. Hence a pollinium attached to 
an insect or to a pencil can be applied to many 
stigmas, and will fertilise all. I have often seen the 

• Dr. H. Muller (‘Die Befruch- Anwet* of Orthu mtuada, an>) 
tuiisr der Xllumen diircli Iiuckten.’ Aiida Uiat tbie kUleineut U correei. 

1873. p. 84) biu timed biiiubb- t ‘Tranaactioimof theLumeuii 
bees at work on the spikes of Society,’ vol. xvi. p. 731. 
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pollinia of Orchis pyramidalis adhering to the pro- 
boscis of a moth, with the stnmp-like caudicles alone 
left, all the jMickets of pollen haring been left glued 
to the stigmas of the successively visited flowers. 

One or two other little points must be noticed. 
The l>alls of viscid matter within the pouch-formed 
rostellum are surroundwl with fluid; and this is 
very imp>rtant, for, as already mentioned, the viscid 
matter sets hard when exjKJs^ to the air for a very 
short time. I have pulled the balls out of their 
pouches, and found that they had entirely lost the 
power of adhesion after a few minutes. Again, the 
little discs of membrane, the movement of which, as 
causing the movement of the ]x)llinia, is so abso- 
lutely indispensable for the fertilisation of the flower, 
lie at the upper and back surface of the rostellum, 
and are closely enfolded and thus kept damp within 
the bases of the anther-cells ; and this is very neces- 
sary, as an exposure of about thirty seconds causes 
the movement of depression to take place; but as 
long as the disc is kept damp, the pollinia remain 
ready for action whenever removed by an insect. 

Lastly, as I have shown, the pouch, after being 
depressed, springs up to its former position ; and this 
is likewise of great service ; for if this action did not 
take place, and an insect after depressing the lip 
faile<l to remove the two viscid balls, or if it removed 
one alone, then in the first case both, and in the 
second case one would be loft exposed to the air; 
consequently one or both would quickly lose all 
adhesiveness, and the pollinium would be rendered ab- 
solutely useless. That with many kinds of Orchids 
insects often remove only one of the two pollinia at 
a time is certain; it is even probable that they 
generally remove only one, for the lower and older 
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flowers almost always have both pollinia removed, 
whilst the younger flowers close beneath the buds, 
whieli will have been seldoiner visite<l, have frequently 
only one pollinium removed. In a s[)ike of Orchis 
maculata, I found as many as ten flowers, chiefly the 
upper ones, which had only one ])ollinium removed; 
the other {Kjllinium being still in its proper place with 
the lip of the rostellum well closed up ; so that all the 
mechanism was perfect for its subsequent removal by 
some other insect. 

When the first edition of this book was published, 
I hail not seen any insects visiting the flowers of 
the present species ; but a friend watched some plants, 
and saw them visited by several humble-bees, appa- 
rently Bomhus muscorum ; and Dr. H. Miiller * has seen 
four other species of Bombus at work. He caught 
ninety-seven specimens, and of these thirty-two had 
pollinia attached to their heads. 

The description now given of the action of the 
organs in Orchis mascula applies to 0. tnorio, fusea, 
maculata, and latifolia. These species present slight 
and apparently co-ordinated differences in the length 
of their caudicles, in the direction of the nectary, 
in the shape and position of the stigma, but they 
are not worth detailing. In all, the pollinia when 
removed from the anther-cells undergo the curious 
movement of depression, which is so necessary to 
place them in a right jmsition on an insect’s head 
for striking the stigmatic surface of another flower. 
Six species of humble-bees, the hive-bee and two 
otlier kinds have been seen by H. Jliiller and myself 
visiting the flowers of Orchis morio. On some of the 



* * Die Bcfruchtung,' &c., p. 84. 
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liive-bees from ten to sixteen pollen -masses adhered ; 
to the head of Eucera longicomia eleven, to the head of 
Omiia rufa several, and several to the bare surface clost'^ 
above the mandibles of JSomhtts muacorum. H. Muller 
has seen twelve different kinds of bees visiting the 
flowers of 0. latifolia, which are also visited by 
Diptera. My son George observed for some time 
plants of 0. maeulata, and saw many specimens of a 
fly {Empis livida) inserting their proboscides into the 
nectary; and subsequently the same fact was ob- 
served by me. He brought home six specimens of this 
Einpis, with pollinia attached to their spherical eyes, 
on a level with the bases of the antennas. The pollinia 
had undergone the movement of depression, and stood 
a little above and parallel to the proboscis : hence 
they were in a position excellently adapted to strike 
the stigma. Six pollinia were thus attached to one 
specimen, and three to another. My son also saw 
another and smaller species {Empis pennipes) inserting 
its proboscis into the nectary; but this species did 
not act so well or so regularly as the other in 
fertilising the flowers. One specimen of this latter 
Empis had live pollinia, and a second had three 
pollinia, attached to the dorsal surface of its convex 
thorax. H. Miiller has seen two other genera of 
Diptera at work on this orchis, with pollinia attached 
to the front part of their bixlies ; and on one occasion 
he saw a humble-bee visiting the flowers.* 

We now come to Orchis (sub-genus, AruicampUs) 
pyramidalis, one of the most highly organised species 



* 31. M. Girard caught a 
longicom beetlct Strangalia a(ra, 
with a tuft of the pollen-raasses 
of thU orcbi» attached to the 



front of its mouth : ‘ Annalea de 
la Soc. Kiitoiuoltjg. de France/ 
tom ix, 1869, p. xxxi. 
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Which I have examined, and which is ranked by several 
botanists as a distinct genus. Tlie relative position of 
the pirts (fig. 3) is here considerably different from 
what it is in 0. maseida and its allies. There are two 
quite distinct rounded stigmatie surfaces (s, *, A) 
placed on each side of the j>ouch-formed rostellum. 
This latter organ, instead of standing some height 
above the nectary, is brought down (see side view B) 
so as to overhang and pirtially to close its orifice. 
The ante-chamber to the nectary, formed by the 
union of the edges of the labellum to the column, 
which is large in 0. mascida and its allies, is here 
small. The pouch-formed rostellum is hollowed out 
on the under side in the middle: it is filled with 
fluid. The viscid disc is single and of the shape of a 
saddle (figs. C and E) ; it curries on its nearly flat 
top or seat the two caudicles of the pollinia, the ends 
of which firmly adhere to its upper surface. Before 
the membrane of the rostellum ruptures, the saddle- 
formed disc can be clearly seen to be continuous with 
the rest of the surface. Tlie disc is partially hidden 
and kept damp (which is of great importance) by the- 
over-folding bases of the two anther-cells. It consists 
of several layers of minute cells, and is therefore rather 
thick ; it is lined beneath with a layer of highly ad- 
hesive matter, which is formed within the rostellum. 
It corresponds strictly to the two minute, oval, soqiu- 
rate discs to which the two caudicles of 0. mascida 
and its allies are attached. 

When the flower opens and the rostellum has 
become symmetrically ruptured, either from a touch 
or spontaneously (I know not which), the slightest 
pressure depresses the lip, that is, the lower and bi- 
lobed portion of the exterior membrane of the ros- 
tellum, which projects into the month of the nectary. 
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Orchis pybamioaus. 
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M'hon the lip is depressed, the under and viscid surface 
Ilf the disc, still remaining in its proper place, is un- 
covered, and is almost certain to adhere to the touch- 
ing object. Even a human hair, when pushed into 
the nectary, is stiff enough to depress the lip or 
pouch ; and the viscid surface of the saddle adheres 
to it. If, however, the lip be pushed only slightly, 
it springs back and recovers the under side of the 
saddle. 

The perfect adaptation of the parts is well shown by 
cutting off the end of the nectary and inserting a 
bristle at that end ; consequently in a reversed direc- 
tion to that in which moths insert their proboscides ; 
and it will be found that the rostellum may easily be 
torn or penetrated, but that the saddle is rarely or 
never caught. AVheu the saddle together with the 
pollinia is removed on a bristle, the under lip in- 
stantly curls closely inwards, and leaves the oritice of 
the nectary more open than it was before ; but whether 
this is of much service to the moths which frequent 
the flowers, and consequently to the plant, I will not 
pretend to decide. 

Ijastly, the labellum is furnished with two pro- 
minent ridges (f, figs. A, B), sloping down to the 
middle and expanding outwards like the mouth of a 
decoy ; these ridges serve to guide any fiexible 
body, like a fine bristle or hair, into the minute and 
rounded orifice of the nectary, which, small as it 
already is, is partly choked up by the rostellum. 
This contrivance of the guiding ridges may be com- 
pared to the little instrument sometimes used for 
guiding a thread into the fine eye of a needle. 

Now let us see how these parts act. Let a moth 
insert its proboscis (and we shall presently see how 
frequently the flowers are visited by Lcpidoj)tera) 
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between the guiding ridges of the Inhellum, or insert 
a fine bristle, and it is conducted safely to the minute 
orifice of the nectary, and can hardly fail to depress 
the lip of the rostellum ; this being effected, the 
bristle comes into contact with the now naked and 
sticky under surface of the suspended saddle-formed 
disc. When the bristle is removed, the saddle with 
the attached pollinia is removed. Almost instantly, 
as soon as the saddle is exposed to the air, a rapid 
movement takes place, and the two flaps curl inwards 
and embrace the bristle. When the pollinia are 
pulled out by their caudicles, by a pair of pincers, 
so that the saddle has nothing to clasp, I observed 
that the flaps curled inwards so as to touch each 
other in nine seconds (see fig. D), and in nine more 
seconds the saddle was converted by the flaps curl- 
ing still more inwards into an apparently solid ball. 
The proboscides of the many moths which I have 
examined, with the pollinia of this Orchis attached 
to them, wore so thin that the tips of the flaps just 
met on the under side. Hence a naturalist, who 
sent me a moth with several saddles attached to its 
proboscis, and who did not know of this movement, 
very naturally came to the extraordinary conclusion 
that the moth had cleverly bored through the exact 
centres of the so-called sticky glands of some 
Orchid. 

Of course this rapid clasping movement helps to fix 
the saddle upright on the proboscis, which is very 
important ; but the viscid matter setting hard rapidly 
would probably suffice for this end, and the real object 
gained by the clasping or curling movement is the 
divergence of the pollinia. The pollinia, being at- 
tached to the flat top or seat of the saddle, project at 
first straight up and nearly parallel to each other ; 
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but as the flat top curls round the cylindrical and 
thin proboscis, or round a bristle, the pollinia neces- 
sarily diverge. As soon as the saddle has clasped the 
bristle and the ]K>llinia have diverged, a second move- 
ment commences, which action, like the last, is ex- 
clusively due to the contraction of the saddle-shaped 
disc of membrane, as will be more fully described in 
the ninth chapter. This second movement is the 
same as that in 0. maseula and its allies, and causes 
the divergent pollinia, which at first projected at right 
angles to the needle or bristle (see fig. F), to sweep 
through an angle of nearly ninety degrees towards the 
tij> of the needle (see fig. Gj, so as to become de- 
presse<l and finally to lie in the same plane with the 
needle. In three specimens, this second movement 
was effected in from thirty to thirty-four seconds after 
the removal of the ]x>llinia from the anther-cells, and 
therefore in about fifteen seconds after the saddle had 
clasj)e<l the bristle. 

The use of this double movement becomes evident 
if a bristle with pollinia attached to it, which have 
diverged and become depres8e<l, be pushed between 
the guiding ridges of the labelliim into the nectary 
of the same or another flower (comjwre figs. A and 
G); for the two ends of the pollen-masses will be 
found now to have acquired such a position that the 
end of the one strikes against the stigma on the one 
side, and the end of the other at the same moment 
strikes against the stigma on the opjwsite side. The 
secretion on the stigmas is so viscid that when the 
pollinia are withdrawn, the elastic threads by which 
the packets of iwllen are bound together are ruptured ; 
and some dark-green grains may bo seen, even by the 
naked eye, remaining on the two white stigmatic sur- 
faees. I have shown this little experiment to several 
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persons, and all have expressed the liveliest admiration 
at the i)erfection of the contrivance by which this 
Orchid is fertilised. 

As in no other plant, or indeed in hardly any 
animal, can adaptations of one jwrt to another, and 
of the whole to other organisms widely remote in the 
scale of nature, be named more perfect than those 
presented by this Orchis, it may be worth while 
briefly to sum them up. As the flowers are visited 
l)oth by day and night-flying Lepidoptera, it is not 
fanciful to believe that the bright-purple tint (whether 
or not specially developed for this purpose) attracts 
the day-fliers, and the strong foxy odour the night- 
fliers. The upper sejial and two upper petals form a 
hood protecting the anther and stigmatic surfaces 
from the weather. The labellum is developed into a 
long nectary in order to attract Lepidoptera, and we 
shall presently give reasons for suspecting that the 
nectar is purposely so lodged that it can be sucked 
only slowly (veiy differently from what occurs in most 
other plants), in order to give time for the viscid 
matter on the under side of the saddle to set hard 
and dry. He who will insert a fine and flexible 
bristle into the expanded mouth of the flower between 
the sloping ridges on the labellum, will not doubt 
that they serve as guides and effectually prevent the 
bristle or proboscis from being inserted obliquely into 
the nectary. This latter circumstance is of manifest 
inqiortanee, for, if the proboscis were inserted ob- 
liquely, the saddle-formed disc would become attached 
obliquely, and after the compuiinde<l movement of the 
pollinia they would not strike the two lateral stigmatic 
surfaces. 

Then wo have the rostellum i>artinlly closing the 
mouth of the nectary, like a trap placed’ in a run for 
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game ; and the trap so complex and perfect, with its 
symmetrical lines of mpture forming the satldle- 
shapcd disc above, and the lip of the jsmch below ; 
and, lastly, this lip so easily depressed that the pro- 
boscis of a moth can hardly fail to uncover the viscid 
disc and adhere to it. But if this fails to occur, the 
elastic lip rises and covers again the viscid surface, 
so as to keep it damp. The viscid matter within the 
rostellum is attached to the saddle-shaped disc alone, 
and is surrounded by iluid, so that it does not set hard 
till the disc is withdrawn. The upper surface of the 
saddle, with the attached caudicles, is also kept 
•lamp by the bases of the anther-cells, until it is 
withdrawn, and then the curious clasping movement 
instantly commences, causing the pollinia to diverge, 
followed by the movement of depression, which move- 
ments together are exactly fitted to cause the ends 
of the two pollen-masses to strike the two stigmatio 
surfaces. These stigmatic surfaces are not so sticky 
as to tear off the whole pollinium from the proboscis 
of the moth, but by rupturing the elastic threads to 
secure a few packets of pollen, leaving plenty for other 
flowers.* 

But lot it be observed that, although the moth pro- 
bably takes a considerable time to suck the nectar of 
a flower, yet the movement of depression in the pol- 
liuia does not commence (as I know by trial) until 
they are fully withdrawn ; nor will the movement be 
completed, and the pollinia properly place<l for strik- 
ing the stigmatic surfaces, until about half a minute 
has elapsed, which will give ample time for the moth to 



* Tlio lato Prof. Treviranus hiu but points out two unimportant 
mnflriiioil (‘ Botaiiuolio Zoitung,' innoounicies in the drawing which 
ISiSS, p. 241) all my obaervatiuns, I liave given. 
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fly to another pluiit, and thus effect a union between 
two distinct individuals. 

Orchis ustulata* resembles 0. pyramidalis in s<ime 
important respects, and differs from it in others. The 
lal^llum is deeply channelled, and the channel which 
replaces the guiding ridges of 0. pyramidalis leads to 
the small triangular orifice of the short nectary. The 
upper angle of the triangle is overhung by the ros- 
tellum, the pouch of which is rather pointed below. 
In accordance with this position of the rostellum, 
close to the mouth of the nectary, the stigma is 
double and lateral. This species shows in an interest- 
ing manner how easily two distinct stigmas, like those 
of 0. pyramidalis, might be converted into a single 
one, by becoming at first slightly lobed like that of 

For directly benlath S rostellu^ Cis t^SoJ 
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they are removed from their cells, they do not di- 
verge, but become depressed, sweeping through an 
angle of ninety degrees, in about thirty seconds. They 
are then in a proper position for striking the single 
large stigma which lies beneath the rostellum. In the 
case of 0. pyramid<di» we have seen that the depression 
of the two pollinia is effected by the contraction of 
the disc in front of each, two furrows or valleys being 
there formed ; whilst with the present species, the 
whole front of the disc contracts or sinks down, the 
front part being thus separated from the hinder part 
by an abrupt step. 

Aceras* (Orchis) anthropophora. — The caudicles of 
the pollinia are unusually short ; the nectary consists 
of two minute rounded depressions in the labellum ; 
the stigma is transversely elongated; and lastly the 
two viscid discs lie so close together within the ros- 
tellum that they affect each other’s outline. This 
latter fact is worth notice, as a step towards the two 
becoming absolutely confluent, as in the following 
sjiecies of Aceras, in 0. pyramidalis and hireina. 
Nevertheless, in Aceras a single ]K>llinium is some- 
times removed by insects, though more rarely than 
with the other species of Orchis. 

Aceras (Orchis) longibracteata. — Mr. Moggridge has 
given an interesting account, together with a figure, 
of this plant which grows in the South of France.! 
The pollinia are attachecl to a single viscid disc. 
When they are removed they do not diverge ns in 
0. pyramidalis, but converge and then undergo the 

• The M-imration of thi* gcniu ocenrrenoe of namcroua hjbritiis 
ia eridentlv ortiSc-ial. It ia a true naturalljr produced. Mwiou tbia 
Orehia, but willi a verjr aliort At-eraa and Onhit gaUata. 
necbirr. Dr. We<ldcll baa de- t ‘doom. Linn. 8oc. Hot’ 
aoribid (‘Annalea dca Sc. Nat.,’ vol. viii. 1S65, p. 256. Ho gives 
.6 acr. Hot. tom. xviii. p. 6) the aiao a Bguro of Onhit hiniaa. 
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movement of depression. The most remarkable point 
about this si)ecies is that insects seem to suck nectar 
out of minute open cells in the honeycombed surface 
of the labellum. The flowers are visited by various 
hymenopterous and di]>terous insects ; and the author 
saw the ]>olliuiu aUuehed to the forehead of a large 
bee, the Xylocopa fnolaeea. 

Neotinea (Orchis) iniacia. — Mr. JEoggridge sent me 
from North Italy living sj>ecimens of this very rare 
British plant, which, as he informed me, is remark- 
able from pro<lucing seeds without the aid of insects. 
When insects were carefully excluded by me, almost 
all the flowers produced capsules. Their fertilisation 
follows from the |H)llen being extremely incoherent, so 
as to fall spontaneously on the stigma. Nevertheless 
a short nectary is present, the pollinia {rassess small 
viscid discs, and all the parts are so arranged that, 
if insects were to visit the flowers, the pollen-masses 
would almost certainly be removed and carried to 
another flower, but not so effectually as with most 
other orchids. 

Serapias eordiyera, an inliabitant of the South of 
France, has been described by Mr. Moggridge in the 
paper just referred to. The pollinia are attachinl to 
a single viscid disc ; when first withdrawn, they are 
bent backwards, but soon afterwards move forwards 
and downwards in the usual manner. As the stigmatic 
cavity is narrow, the {wllinia are guided into it by two 
guiding jdutes. 

Nigriidla angustifdia. — This Alpine species is said 
by Dr. H. Muller * to differ from all ordinary orchids 
in the ovarium not being twisted ; so that the labellum 
stands on the ujiper side of the flower, and insects 

• ‘ Nutur.-,’ Dec. 81, 1874, p. 1C9. 
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alight on the opposite sepals and petals. As a con- 
sequence of this, when a butterfly inserts its proboscis 
into the narrow entrance of the nectary, the viscid discs 
become attached to the lower snrface of the proboscis, 
and the pollinia afterwards move upwards, instead of 
irs in all other orchids downwards. They are then in 
the i»roper position for striking the stigma of the next 
flower which is visited. Dr. Muller remarks that the 
flowers are frequented by an extraordinary number of 
butterflies. 

I have now described the structure of most of the 
British and of a • few foreign species in the genus 
Orchis and its close allies. All these species, with the 
exception of the Neotinea, require the aid of insects for 
their fertilisation. This is obvious from the fact that 
the pollinia are so closely embedded in the anther-cells, 
and the ball of viscid matter in the pmeh-formed 
rostellum, that they cannot be shaken out by violence. 
We have also seen that the pollinia do not assume the 
proper position for striking the stigmatic surface until 
some time has elapsed ; and this indicates that they 
are adapted to fertilise, not their o^vn flowers, but those 
on a distinct plant. To prove that insects are neces- 
sary for the fertilisation of the flowers, I covered up 
a plant of Orchis morio under a bell-glass, before 
any of its pollinia had been removed, leaving three 
adjoining plants uncovered; I looked at the latter 
every morning, and daily found some of the pollinia 
removetl, till all were gone with the exception of those 
in a single flower low down on one spike, and of those 
in one or two flowers on the summits of all the spikes, 
which were never removed. But it should be obseiwed 
that when only a very few flowers remain open on the 
summits of the spikes, these are no longer conspicuous. 
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and would consequently be rarely visited by insects. 
I then looked at the perfectly healthy plant under 
the bell-glass, and it had, of course, all its pollinia in 
the anther-cells. I tried an analogous experiment with 
specimens of 0. maseula with the same result. It de- 
serves notice that the spikes which had been covered 
up, when subsequently left uncovered, never had their 
pollinia carried away by insects, and did not, of course, 
set any seed, whereas the adjoining plants produced 
plenty of seed. From this fact it may be inferred 
that there is a proper season for each kind of Orchis, 
aud that insects cease their visits after the proper 
season has passed. 

With many of the hitherto mentioned species, and 



dejwnds solely on the pollen-masses not coming into 
contact with the stigma. This has been proved to be 
the case by Dr. Hermann Muller, who, as he informs 
me, applied the pollen-masses of Orchis pijramidalis 
(U),fusca (6), militaris (14), variegata (3), eorioplwra 
(C), nwrio (4), maculata (18), maseula (6), latifoUa (8), 



iiuMrnata (3), Ophrys imisei/era (8), Gvmnadenia conop- 
sea (14), alhida (8), Herminium monorchis (6), Epipogon 
aphyllus (2), Epipactis latifcdia (14), palustris (4), Listera 
ovata (5), and Cypripedium calceolus (2), to their own 
stigmas, and full-sized capsules, containing seeds in 
appearance good, were formed. The numbere placed 
after the names of the sjiecies show how many flowers 
were tried in each case. These facts are remarkable, 
beciuise Mr. Scott and Fritz Miiller* have proved 
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tliat various exotic species, both in this country and 
in their native homes, invariably fail to yield seed- 
ca]tsules, when the flowers are fertilised with their own 
pollen. 

From the observations already given, and from 
what will hereafter be shown with respect to Gym- 
nadenia, Habenariii, and some other species, it is a 
safe generalisation* that species with a short and 
not very narrow nectary are fertilised by beesf and 
flies; whilst those with a much elongated nectary, 
or one having a very narrow entrance, are fertilised 
hy butterflies or moths, these being provide<l with 
long and thin proboscides. We thus see that the 
structure of the flowers of Orchids and that of 
the insects which habitually visit them, are corre- 
lated in an interesting manner,— a fact which has 
been amply proved by Dr. H. Muller to hold good 
with many of the Orchidem and other kinds of 
plants. 

With respect to Orehit pyramidalis, which (Mssesses, 
as we have seen, an elongated nectary, Mr. Bond was 
so kind as to send me a large number of Lepidoptcra, 
out of which I selected twenty-three species, enumer- 
ated in the following list, with the pollinia of this 
Orchid, which can easily be recog^nised, attached to 
their proboscides. 



‘ Annal* and Ibg. of Nat. Uiat.’ 
Sept l«i9.p. 2. 

t M. He’ni^ (in •Bull. Dot 

iiJi 



IT the Jardin de la Faeultd (at 



returned 

with tlieir beudo 
jcllow bodies, of wl 



he MW in Or. Onepin’s 
, bees collected at San- 
the pollinia of Orchids 



the nalen 

low bodies, of which ther could 
free themaelToa This is 
celenee how finuir tbo iwlunia 
are attached. There is, bowerer, 
nothing to show whether the pot- 
linia m these oases bclougol to 
the genus Orchis or to somo other 
genus of the Csmiljr. 
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Poljommatiia alcxu. 

Ljcnna plilniu. 

Arge gnlatheo. 

Uespvriu sylTanos. 

Sjrrichthua alvoolna. 

Anthrocvra Slipondaln. 

„ trifolii.* 

Lithoaia oomplana. 

Leurania litimrgyria (two apcci- 

Caradrina blanda. 

Agrot'a cataleuca. 



Eubolia niensuraria (two apeci- 
Iladena dcntina. 

Ueliothia inarginata (two apcci- 
Xylopliaaia aoblaatria two apeoi- 

Kuclidia glypbica. 

Toxooampa paatinum. 

Mclanippe rivaria. 

SpUodea pal*-alia 
„ oinotalia. 

Aoontia loctuoaa. 



A large majority of these moths and butterflies 
had two or three pairs of pollinia attached to them, 
and invariably to the proboscis. The Acuntia hud 
seven pair (fig. 4), and the Pig. 4. 

Caradriiia no less than eleven 
pair ! The proboscis of this 
latter moth presented an ex- 
traordinary arborescent ap- 
jiearance. The saddle-form^ 
discs, each bearing a pair of 
pollinia, adhered to the pro- 
boscis, one before the other, 
with perfect sjrmmetry ; and HeAd and proboacu of Aemtia luc- 
this follows from the moth 
having always inserted its to the proboiebt 
proboscis into the nectary in exactly the same manner, 
owing to the presence of the guiding plates on the 
labellum. The unfortunate Canidrina, with its pro- 
boscis thus encumbered, could hardly have reached 
the extremity of the nectary, and would soon have 
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l)een starve<l to death. Both these moths must have 
sucked many more than the seven and eleven flowers, 
of which they bore the trophies, for the earlier at- 
tached pollinia had lost much of their pollen, showing 
that they had touched many vbcid stigmas. 

The above list proves that many diflerent species 
of Lepidoptera visit the same kind of Orchis. The 
Hadena dentiiia also frequents Habenario. Probably 
all the Orchids provided with elongated nectaries 
are visited indiflerently by many kinds of moths. 
Whether any of the British Orchids are fertilised 
exclusively by special insects confined to certain 
localities is very doubtful ; but we shall hereafter see 
that Epipactit latifdia seems to be fertilised by wasps 
alone. I have twice observed plants of GymiMdenia 
coHopaea, which had been tmnsplanted into a garden 
many miles from its native home, with nearly all 
their pollinia removed. Mr. Marshall of Ely* has 
made the sumo observation on similarly transplanted 
specimens of 0. maevlata. On the other hand fifteen 
plants of Ophrys muacifera had not one pollen-mass 
there removetl. ifalaxia pahidom was placed in a 
bog about two miles from that in which it naturally 
grew; and it hud most of its pollinia immediately 
removed. 

The list which follows serves to show that insects in 
most cases perform the work of fertilisation effectually. 
But the list by no means gives a fair idea how effectu- 
ally it is done ; for I have often found nearly all the 
]M>llinia removwl, but kept an exact record only in 
exceptional coses, os may be seen by the appended 
remarks. Jloreover, in most coses, the pollinia which 



* ‘ Ganliner’a Climnicle,' 1S61, marks ot mine on this subject 
p. 78. Mr. Marsball’s commuui- prcTiously published in tlio ‘Gar- 
cation was in answer to sonic rc- deuer’s Uirunirle,’ ISliO, p. 528. 
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had not been removed were in the upper flowers 
beneath the buds, and many of these would probably 
have been subsequently carried away. I have often 
found an abundance of pollen on the stigmas of flowers 
which had not their oivn pollinia removed, showing 
that they had been visited by insects. In many other 
cases the pollinia had been removed, but no pollen had 
been as yet left on the stigmas. 
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In the second lot of 0. morio, in the preceding list, 
we see the injurious effects of the extraordinary cold 
and wet season of 1860 on the visits of insects, and, 
consequently, on the fertilisation of this Orchiil, very 
few seed-cajwules having been producetl. 

I have examined spikes of 0. pyramidalts in which 
every single expanded flower had its pollinia removed. 
The forty-nine lower flowers of a spike from Folkestone 
(sent me by Sir Charles Lyell) actually produced forty- 
eight fine seed-caj»nles ; and of the sixty-nine lower 
flowers in three other spikes, seven alone had failed to 
j>roduce cajisules. These facts show how well moths 
and butterflies j>erform their office of marriage-priests.* 

The third lot of 0. pyramidalis in the above list 
grew on a steep grassy bank, overhanging tlie sea near 
Torquay, and where there were no bushes or other 
shelter for Lepidoptera ; being surprised how few pol- 
linia had been removed, though the spikes were old 
and very many of the lower flowers withered, I gatheretl, 
for comparison, six other spikes from two bushy and 
sheltered valleys, half a mUe on each side of the 
exjKwed bank ; these spikes were certainly younger, 
and would probably have had several more of their 
I>ollinia removed ; but in their present condition we 
see how much more frequently they had been visited by 
moths, and conse<jueutly fertilised, than those growing 
on the much exposed bank. The Bee Ophrys and 
O. pyramidalis grow mingled together in many parts 
of England ; and they did so here, but the Bee Ophrys, 
instead of being, as usual, the rarer species, was here 



* In the rammer of 1875, which 
wu n Ter; wet one, I gatliered lix 
iiiiuranlly flno •iiikc* of O. pyra- 
midalit. Thera bore 3U2 flowers, 
excluding fourteen which were still 
fully expauded and apublo uf be- 



inn fertilised : end on this occasion 
only 119 flowers produced cap- 
Bulea, 183 haring failid to do so. 
8ix spilcea of O. mamlata here 187 
flowers, of wliicli eitdity-two pro- 
duced capsules, 105 haring failed. 
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niucL more abundant than 0. jiyramidalis. No oiu- 
would readily have 8us|)ected that one chief reason of 
this difference probably was, that the es]>o8ed situation 
was unfavourable to Lepidoptera, and therefore to the 
seeding of 0. pyramidalis ; w hcreas, ns we shall here- 
after see, the Bee Ophrys is independent of insects. 

Many spikes of 0, lutifdlia were examined, because, 
being familiar with the usual state of the closely-allied 
0. nuteulata, I was sur]>rised to find in nine nearly 
withered spikes (as may be seen in the list) how few 
pollinia had been removed. In one instance, however, 
O. macvlata had been even worse fertilised ; for seven 
spikes with 315 flowers, produced only forty-nine seed- 
caieules — that is, on an average only seven capsules 
on each spike. In this case the plants formed larger 
beds than I had ever before seen ; and I imagine that 
there were too many flowers for the insects to visit 
and fertilise all of them. On some other plants of 
0. maculala growing at no great distance, above thirty 
cai«ules hud been produced by each spike. 

Orchis fusca oilers a still more curious case of 
imperfect fertilisation. I examined ten fine spikes 
from two localities in South Kent, sent to me by Mr. 
Oxeuden and Mr. JIalden ; most of the flowers on these 
spikes were partly withered, with the iK)llen mouldy 
even in the up[>ennost flowers ; we may therefore infer 
that no mure jollinia would have bton removed. 1 
examined all the flowers only in two spikes, on account 
of the trouble from their w ithered condition, and the 
result may be seen in the list, namely, fifty-four 
flowers with both {wllinia in place, and only eight 
with one or both removed. In this Orchid, and in O. 
lati/olia, neither of which hud been sufficiently visite<l 
by insects, there were more flowers with one pollinium 
than with both removed. I casually examined many 
D 2 
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flowers in the other spikes of 0. futca, and the propor- 
tion of pollinia removed was evidently not greater 
than in the two in the list. The ten spikes bore 
altogether 358 flowers, and, in accordance with the 
few jKjllinia removed, only eleven capsules had been 
formed : five of the ten spikes produced not a single 
ca]i8ule ; two spikes had only one, and one had as 
many as four capsules. As corroborating what I have 
before said with respect to pollen being often found on 
the stigmas of flowers which retain their own jwllinia, 
I may add that, of the eleven flowers which had 
prcKluced capsules, five had both jKtllinia still within 
their now withered anther-cells. 

From these facts the suspicion naturally arises that 
0. futca is so rare a species in Britain from not being 
sufficiently attractive to insects, and to its not 
producing a sufficiency of seed. C. K. S])rengel* 
noticed, that in Germany 0. militaris (ranked by 
Bentham as the simie species with 0. futca) is likewise 
imiK'rfectly fertilised, but more perfectly than our 0. 
futca ; for ho found five old spikes bearing 138 flowers 
which had set thirty-one capsules ; and he contrasts the 
state of these flowers with those of Gymnadcnia conop- 
tea, in which almost every flower produces a capsule. 

An allied and curious subject remains to be discussed. 
The existence of a well-develoi)cd spur-like nectary 
seems to imply the secretion of nectar. But Sprengel, 
a most careful observer, thoroughly searched many 
flowers of 0. latifolia and morio, and could never find 
a drop of nectar; nor could Krunitzf find nectar 



• ‘ D«« int<lcokte Gchoimni**,’ 
etc. ■. 404. _ 
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either in the nectary or on the lal>cllum of 0. morio, 
fusca, vitlitarU, maculata or laiifolia. I have looked 
to all our common British species and could find no 
truce of nectar; I examined, for instance, eleven 
flowers of 0. maculata, taken from different plants 
growing in different districts, and taken from the most 
favourable (Kisition on each spike, and could not And 
under the microscope the smallest bead of nectar. 
Sprengel culls these flowers “ Scheinm/tUumen,” or 
shnm-nectar-j)r(xlucers ; — he believes that these plants 
exist by an organized system of deception, for ho well 
knew that the visits of insects were indispensable for 
their fertilisation. But when we reflect on the incalcul- 
able number of plants which have lived during a great 
length of time, all requiring that insects should carry 
the |R)llen-masses from flower to flower in each gene- 
ration ; and as we further know from the number of the 
pollen-masses attached to their proboscides, that the 
same insects visit a large number of flowers, we can 
hardly believe in so gigantic an imposture. He 
who believes in Sprengel’s doctrine must rank the 
sense or instinctive knowledge of many kinds of 
insects, even bees, very low in the scale. To test 
the intellect of moths and butterflies I trietl the 
following little experiment, whiedi ought to have been 
tried on a larger scale. I removed a few already- 
opened flowers on a spike of 0. pijramidalig, and 
then cut off about half the length of the nectaries 
of the six next uon-expanded flowers. AVhen all the 
flowers were nearly withered, I found that thirteen 
of the fifteen upper flowers with perfect nectaries 
had their pollinia removed, and two alone had their 
(wllinia still in the anther-cells ; of the six flowers 
with their nectaries cut off, three had their ptdlinia 
removed, and three were still in place ; and this in- 
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dicates that moths do not go to work in a qnito aon^ 
loss manner.* 

Nature may be said to have tried this same experi- 
ment, but not quite fairly ; for Orchis pijramidalis, 
as shown by Mr. IJentham.t often produces monstrous 
flowers without a nectary, or with a short and imperfect 
one. Sir C. Lyell sent me several spikes from Folke- 
stone with many flowers in this condition : I found six 
without a vestige of a nectary, and their pollinia had 
not been removed. In almut a dozen other flowers, 
having either short nectaries, or with the labellum 
imperfect, the guiding ridges being either absent or 
developed in excess and rendered foliaceous, the 
jHillinia in one alone hatl been removed, and the ova- 
rium of another flower was swelling. Yet I found 
that the saddle-formed discs in these eighteen flowers 
were perfect, and that they readily clasped ‘a needle 
when inserted in the projxir j)lace. Sloths had reraove<l 
the pollinia. and hud thoroughly fertilised the perfect 
flowers on the same spikes ; so that they must have 
neglected the monstnms flow(>rs, or, if visiting them, 
the derangement in the complex mechanism of the 
parts had hindere<I the removement of the ]x>llinia, 
and prevented their fertilisation. 

Notwithstanding these several facts I still suspected 
that nectar must bo secreted by our common Orchids, 



* Kiirr Boilcutanf; der Nek- 
tnrien.’ 1833, p. 123) cut »1T tbo 
nccIsriM of flftsen flnwora of 
0)/mmulmia eomtptra. slid they 
did mit produce a single capsule : 
ho also ta ated in the sann- man. 
Her fifti.cn dowers of rialnnlhrm 
or Iliilimaria bl/oUa, and I hose 
sot only dve .wpsides; but then it 
sliould he olwrved that the noc- 
tari a of both tlies<' omidda con- 
tain free nectar, tic also cut off 



the corolla, learing the nectary, of 
forty dowers of Orelits and 

tliese set no nipsules; and this 
case shows that insects are guide<l 
to the dowers by the corolla. 
KixU'en dowers «>f riatanthem 
treated in tlie name manner boro 



; of*tlm 






British 



blora,’ 1858, p. 601. 
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and I determined to examine 0. morio rigorously. As 
soon as many flowers were open, I began to examine 
them for twenty-three consecutive days : I looked at 
them after hot sunshine, after rain, and at all hours : 
I kept the spikes in water, and examined them at 
midnight, and early the next morning: I irritated 
the nectaries with a bristle, and exposed them to 
irritating vapours : I took flowers which had lately had 
their pollinia removed by insects, of which fact I had 
independent proof on one occasion by finding grains 
of some foreign pollen within the nectary ; and 1 took 
other flowers, which judging from their position on the 
spike, would soon have had their pollinia removed ; 
but the nectary was invariably quite dry. After the 
publication of the first edition of this work, I one 
day saw various kinds of bees visiting repeatedly the 
flowers of this same Orchid, so that this was evidently 
the proper time to examine their nectaries ; but I failed 
to detect under the microscope even the minutest drop 
of nectar. So it was with the nectaries of 0. maculata 
at a time when I repeatedly saw flies of the genus 
Empis keeping their proboscides inserted into them 
for a considerable length of time. Orchis pyramidalis 
was examined with equal care with the stxme result, 
for the glittering points within the nectory were abso- 
lutely dry. We may therefore safely conclude that 
the nectaries of the above-named Orchids neither in 
this country nor in Germany over contain nectar. 

Whilst examining the nectaries of 0. morio and 
maculata, and especially of 0. pyramidalis and hircina, 
I was surprised at the degree to which the inner and 
outer membranes forming the tube or spur were sepa- 
rated from each other, — also at the delicate nature of 
the inner membrane, which could be penetrated very 
easily, — and, lastly, at the quantity of fluid conttiined 
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between the two membranes. So copious is this fluid, 
that, after cutting off the extremities of the nectaries 
of 0. pjramidalis, and gently squeezing them on glass 
under the microscope, such large drops of fluid exuded 
from the cut ends, that I concluded that at last I had 
found nectarieswhich contained nectar; but when I care- 
fully made, without any pressure, a slit along the upper 
surface of other nectaries from the same plants, and 
looked into them, their inner surfaces were quite dry. 

I then examinetl the nectaries of Gymnadenia eonoptea 
(a ])lant ranke<l by some botanists as a true Orchis) 
and of Hahenaria hifolia, which are always full of nectar 
up to one-third or two-thirds of their length. The 
inner membrane presented the same structure and was 
covered with papillae as in the foregoing species ; but 
there was a plain difference in the inner and outer 
membranes being closely united, instead of being in 
some degree sei)arated from each other and charged 
with fluid. I was therefore led to conclude that insects 
penetrate the lax inner membrane of the nectaries of 
the above-named Orchids, and suck the copious fluid 
between the two membranes. This was a bold hypo- 
thesis; for at the time no case was known of insects 
penetrating with their delicate proboscides even the 
laxest membrane. But I have now heard from Mr. 
Trimen, that at the Cape of Good Hope moths and 
butterflies do much injury to peaches and plums by 
puncturing their unbroken skins. In Queensland, 
Australia, a moth, the Ophideres fulloniea, bores 
through the thick rind of the orange with its wonder- 
ful proboscis, provide<l with formidable teeth.* There 
is therefore not the least difficulty in believing that 
Lepidoptera with their delicate proboscides, and bees 

• Sly eon Francu has de*fTib-<l • Q. Jmirnsl of Slicrooponical 
and figured tkU organ in the Science,' vol. xt. 1875, p. S85. 
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with their much stronger ones, could penetrate with ease 
the soft inner membrane of the neetaries of the above- 
named Orchiils. Dr. H. Muller is also convinced* that 
inse(;ts puncture the thickened Iwses of the standard 
petals of the Laburnum, t and j)erhaps the petals of 
some other flowers, so as to obtain the included fluid. 

The various kinds of bees which I saw visiting the 
flowers of Orchis morio remained for some time with 
their proboscides inserted into the dry nectaries, and 
I distinctly saw this organ in constant movement. I 
obserN'ed the same fact with Empis in the case of U. 
maeulata ; and on afterwanls opening several of the 
nectaries, I occasionally detected minute brown specks, 
due as I believe to the punctures made some time 
before by these flies. Dr. H. Muller, who has often 
watched bees at work on several species of Orchis, the 
nectaries of which do not contain any free nectar, fully 
accepts my view.J On the other hand, Delpino still 
maintains that Sprengel is right, and that insects are 
continually deceived by the presence of a nectary, 
though this contains no nectar. § His belief is founded 
chiefly on a statement by Sprengel that insects soon 
find out that it is of no use to visit the nectaries of 
these orchids, as shown by their fertilising only the 



• ‘ Die Befruchtung,’ 4c. p. 235. 
t TreTiraoiu confirnu ‘ Hot. 
Zeituiig,’ IStiS, p. lU) a utatement 
made by Faibbury, that wheo the 
filamcnU in tbe Uoweni of anotlier 
legumliiniie plant, Edwunlaia, fall 
off, or when they aie cautiously 
separatcii, a large quantity of 
street fluid flows troiu tbe points 
of separation ; and as beforeliaud 
there was no ttm o of any sucli 
fluid, it must have been contaiued, 
as Trevininus loniarks, witliin tlie 
cellular tissue. 1 may add au ap- 
parently similar, but reully dis- 



tinct case, namely, tbe presence 
of nectar in several monncotyle- 
donous plants (as described by 
Ad. Brongniart in ‘ Bull. Soi-. Hot 
d« France,’ tom. i. 1854, p. 75, 
b< tween the two walls tfeuillcts) 
which form the divisions of the 
ovarium. But the nectar in this 
rase is enndneted to tbe outside 
by a channel; and the secreting 
surface is lioinologiitilly an ex- 
terior surface. 

t • Die Befruchtuug,’ See. p. 84. 

§ ’Ult. Osservazioni sulla Di- 
cogaiuia,' 1875, p. 121. 
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lower and first opened flowers. But this statement is 
completely contradicted by my observations previously 
given, from which it follows that very many of the 
upper flowers are fertilised ; for instance, on a spike 
of 0. pyramiddlis with between fifty and sixty flowers, 
no loss than forty-eight had their pollinia removed. 
Nevertheless, as soon as I learnt that Delpino still be- 
lieted in Sprengel’s view, I selected during the un- 
favourable season of 1875 six old spikes of 0. maeulata, 
and divided each into halves, so as to observe whether 
many more capsules were produced by the lower than 
by the upper half. This certainly was nut always the 
case ; for in some of the spikes no difference could be 
detected between them ; in others there were more cap- 
sules in the lower, while in others there were more in 
the upjwr half. A spike of 0. pijmmiddlit examined 
in the same manner produced twice as many capsules 
in the upper as in the lower lialf. Bearing in mind 
tliese facts and others before given, it appears to me 
incredible that the same insect should go on visiting 
flower after flower of these Orchids, although it never 
obtains any nectar. In-sects, or at least bees, are by 
no means destitute of intelligence. They recognise 
from a distance the flowers of the same sj)ecies, and 
keep to them as long as they can. When humble- 
bees have bitten holes through the corolla, as they 
often do, so as to reach the necbir more easily, hive- 
bees immediately perceive what has been done and 
take advantage of the perforations. When flowers 
having more than a single nectary are visite<l by many 
bees, so that the nectar is exhausted in most of them, 
the bees which afterwards visit such flowers insert 
their proboscides only into one of the nectaries, and 
if they find this exhausted, they instantly (tass on to 
another flower. Can it be believed that bees which 
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show this much intelligence, should persevere in 
visiting flower after flower of the above-named Orchids, 
and in keeping their proboscides in constant movement 
for some time within the nectaries, in the hope of 
obtaining nectar which is never present? This, as I 
have said, seems to me utterly incredible. 

It has been shown how numerous and beautiful are 
the contrivances for the fertilisation of Orchids. We 
know that it is of the highest importance that the 
pollinia, when attached to the head or proboscis of an 
insect, should be fixed symmetrically, so as not to fall 
either sideways or backwards. We know that in the 
species as yet described the viscid matter of the disc 
sets hard in a few minutes when exposed to the air, 
so that it would be a great advantage to the plant if 
insects were delayed in sucking the nectar, time being 
thus allowed for the disc to become immovably affixed. 
It is manifest tliat insects must be delayed by having 
to bore through several points of the inner membrane 
of the nectary, and to suck the nectar from the inter- 
cellular spaces ; and wo can thus understand why the 
nectaries of the above-named ajieeies of Orchis do not 
contain free nectar, but secrete it internally between 
the two membranes. 

The following singular relation supports this view 
in a striking manner. I have found free nectar within 
the nectaries of only five British. sj)ecies of Oj)hrea!, 
namely, in Gymnadenia eonopsea and dUI/ida, in 
Hubenaria bifolia and ehloratUha, and in Feridylua (or 
Hahenaria) viridis. The first four of these species have 
the viscid surfaces of the discs of their pollinia naked 
or not enclosed within pouches, and the viscid matter 
does not rapidly set hard when exposed to the air, ns if 
it did, it would immediately have been rendered use- 
less; and this shows that it must differ in chemical 
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nature from that in the foregoing species of Orchis. 
But to make sure of this fact I removed the ]K>llinia 
from their anther-cells, so that the upper as well as the 
under surfaces of the viscid discs were freely exposed 
to the air ; in Gymnadenia conoptea the disc remained 
sticky for two hours, and in Habenaria ehlorantha for 
more than twenty-four hours. In Peristylus viridis the 
viscid disc is covered by a pouch-formed membrane, 
but this is so minute that botanists have overlooked 
it. I did not, when examining this species, see the 
importance of ascertaining exactly how soon the 
viscid matter set hard ; but I copy from my notes 
the words written at the time : “ disc remains stickv’ 
for some time when removed from its little pouch.” 

Now the meaning of these facts is clear : as the 
viscid matter of the discs of these five latter species is 
so adhesive that it serves to attach the pollinia firmly 
to the insects which visit the flowers, without setting 
hard, there would be no use in the insects being 
delayed by having to bore holes at several points 
through the inner membrane of the nectaries ; and in 
these five species, and in these alone, we find copious 
nectar ready stored for rapid suction in open nectaries. 
On the other hand, whenever the viscid matter sets 
hard by exposure for a short time to the air, it would 
manifestly be advantageous to the plant, if insects 
were delayed in obtaining the nectar ; and in all such 
species the nectar is lodge<l within intercellular spaces, 
so that it can be obtained only by the inner mem- 
brane being penetrated at several points, and this will 
require time. If this double relation is accidental, 
it is a fortunate accident for the plants ; but I cannot 
believe it to be so, and it appears to me one of the 
most wonderful cases of adaptation which has ever 
been recorded. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OPIIRE^ — continued. 




The penus Ophrys difTere from Orchis chiefly 
having separate pouch-formed rostella,* instead 
the two being confluent. 

In Ophryt museifera, or the Fly Ophrys, the chief 
peculiarity is that the caudicle of the i)ollinium 
(B, fig. 5) is doubly bent. The nearly circular piece 
of membrane, to the under side of which the ball of 
viscid matter adheres, is of considerable size, and forms 
the summit of the rostellum. It is thus freely exposed 
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fa) the air, instead of lying almost hidden at the base of 
the anther, as in Orchis, and thus kept damp. Never- 
theless, when a ]>ollinium is removed, the caudicle 
bends downwards in the course of about six minutes, 
and, therefore, at an unusually slow rate ; the upper 



Kig. 5. 




OruBTA Mvaanou, ok Flv Opubvi. 



,r. rMtellt. I. Uballum. 

L, Flower viewed in front : the two 
upper petnle are almoat cylin- 
drical nnd hairy : the two roe- 
tella atand a little in advance 



but thU ia not ahown from the 
foreahortcnlng of the drawing. 

D. One of the two pollinia remov^ 
from ita anther-cell, and viewed 
laUrally. 



end still remaining curved. I formerly thought that 
it was incapable of any movement, but have been con- 
vinced by Mr. T. H. Farrer of my error. The ball of 
viscid matter is bathed in fluid within the pouch formed 
by the lower half of the rostellum, and this is necessarv’. 
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as tb(! viscid matter quickly sets hard when exposed to 
the air. The jwuch is not clastic, and docs not spring 
up when the jwllinium is reuiovetl. Such elasticity 
would have bwn useless, as there is here a sej)arate 
lK)Uch for each viscid disc ; whereas in Orchis, after 
one polliniuin has been removed, the other has to 
be kept covered up and ready for action. Hence it 
api>ears that nature had been so economical as to save 
even suj)crfluoU8 elasticity. 

The pollinia cannot, as I have often proved, be shaken 
out of the anther-cells. That insects of some kind 
visit the flowers, though not frequently, and remove 
the jsjllinia, is certain, os we shall immediately see. 
Twice 1 have found abundant |x)llen on the stigmas of 
flowers, in which both {x>llinia were still in their cells ; 
and no doubt this might have been much oftener ob- 
served. The elongated labellum afibrds a good landing- 
place for insects ; at its base, just beneath the stigma, 
then* is a rather deep depression, representing the 
nectary in Orchis ; but I could never see a trace of 
nectar within it ; nor have I ever observed any insects 
approach these inconspicuous and scentless flow ers, often 
us I have watched them. There is, however, on each side 
of the base of the labellum a small shiuiug projection, 
having an almost metallic lustre, which aj)i>ear8 curi- 
ously like a drop of fluid or nectar ; and ns these flowers 
are only visited occasionally by insects, Sprengel’s view 
of the existence of sham-nectaries is far more probable 
in this case than in any other known to me. On 
several occasions I have detected minute punctures in 
these ])rotuberances, but 1 was not able to decide whether 
they had been made by insects, or whether sui>erficial 
cells had sjamtaneously burst. Similar shining pro- 
tuberances are present on the labella of all the other 
8[)ccics of Ophiys. The two rostellu stand not fur 
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apart, and project over the stigma ; and if any object 
is gently pushed against one of them, the pouch is 
depressed and the viscid ball together with the pol> 
linium adheres to it and is easily removed. 

The structure of the flower leads mo to believe that 
small insects (as we shall see in the case of Listera) 
crawl up the labellum to its base, and that in bending 
their heads downwards, so as to puncture and suck, or 
only to examine one of the small shining protuberances, 
they push against the pouch, and a pollinium is attached 
to their heads ; they then fly to another flower, and 
there bending down in a similar manner, the attached 
and doubly-bent pollinium, after the movement of 
depression, strikes the sticky stigmatic surface, and 
leaves pollen on it. Under the next species we shall 
see reason for believing that the natural double cur- 
vature of the caudicle compensates for its slight power 
of movement, compared with that in all the si>ecies of 
Orchis. 




and remove the pollinia, though not efiTectually or sufli- 
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ciently, the following cases show. During several 
years before 1858 I occasionally examined some flowers- 
and found that only thirteen out of 102 had one or 
both pollinia removed. Although at the time I re- 
corded in my notes that most of the flowers were 
partly withered, 1 now think that I must have includeil 
many young flowers, which might perhaps have been 
subsequently visited ; so I prefer trusting to the fol- 
lowing observations. 

We here see that, out of 207 flowers examined, not 
half had been visited by insects. Of the eighty-eight 
flowers visited, thirty-one had only one pollinium re- 
moved. As the visits of insects arc indispensable for 
the fertilisation of this Orchid, it is surprising (ns in 
the case of Orchis fused) that the flowers have not been 
rendered more attractive to insects. The number of 
seed-capsules produced is proportionably even less than 
the number of flowers visited by insects. The year 
1801 was extraordinarily favourable to this species in 
this part of Kent, and I never saw such numbers 
in flower ; accordingly I marked eleven plants, which 
bore forty-nine flowers, but these produced only seven 
capsules. Two of the plants each bore two caj)sules> 
and three other plants each bore one, so that no less 
than six plants did not produce a single capsule! 
What are we to conclude from these facts ? Are the 
conditions of life unfavourable to this species, though 
during the year just alluded to it was so numerous in 
some places as to deserve to bo called quite common ? 
Could the plant nourish more seed ; and would it be of 
any advantage to it to produce more seed ? Why does 
it produce so many flowers, if it already produces a 
sufficiency of seeds? Something seems to be out of 
order in its mechanism or in its conditions. We shall 
presently see that Ophrys api/era or the Bee Ophrys 

E 
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presents a wonderful contrast in every flower producing 
a capsule. 

Oplirya aranifera, or the Spider Ophrj’s. — I am in- 
debted to Mr. Oxenden for some spikes of thi^ rare 
Fig. 8. species. Whilst the pdlinia 

k remain enclosed within their 
' cells, the low er part of the eau- 
dicle projects up in a straight 
line from the viscid disc, and 
therefore has a very different 
form from the eorresponding 
OjihiT. u'lniftra. part of the caudicle of 0. niws- 

A. Polliniuin before the act of et/era ; but the Upper part (A, 

B. PollWomTftM the act.of fig- 6) is » little bent forward, 

depreaaion. that is, towards the labellum. 

The point of attachment of the caudicle to the disc 
is hidden within the bases of the anther-cells, and 
is thus kept damp ; consequently, as soon as the 
(Hillinia are exjiosed to the air, the usual movement of 
depressifin takes place, and they sweep through an 
angle of about ninety degrees. By this movement 
they assume, supposing them to be attached to an 
insect’s head, a jKJsition exactly adapted for striking 
the stigmatic surface, which is situated, relatively to 
the jMJuch-formed rostella, rather lower down in the 
flower than in the Fly Ophrys. 

I examined fourteen flowers of the Spider Ophrys, 
several of which were partly withered; and in none 
were both pollinia, and in three alone was one jsdlinium 
removed. Hence this species, like the Fly Ophrys, 
is but little visited by insects in England. In parts 
of Italy it is even less visited, for Delpino states* 
that in Liguria hardly one flower out of 3000 sets a 



‘ ‘ Ull. 0»»crv. 8. Uicognmia,’ 4c. Parte L 1808-69, p. 177. 
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capsule, though near Florence rather more capsules 
are produced. The labellum does not secrete any 
nectar. The flowers, however, must be occasionally 
visited and fertilised by insects, for Delpino found* 
lK>llen-masses on the stigmas of some flowers which 
still retained both their own pollinia. 

The anther-cells are remarkably open, so that with 
some plants which were sent me in a box, two pair 
of pollinia fell out, and stuck by their viscid discs 
to the petals. Here we have an instance of the first 
appearance of a trifling structure which is of not the 
least use to its possessor, but becomes when a little 



more developed, highly beneficial to a closely-allied 
species ; for although the open state of the anther-cells 
is useless to the Spider Ophrys, it is of the highest 
importance, as we shall presently see, to the Bee 
Ophrys. The flexure of the upjjer end of the caudiele 
of the pollinium is of service to the Spider and Fly 
Ophrys, by aiding the pollen-masses, when curried by 
insects to another flower, to strike the stigma ; but by 
an increase of this bend together with increasetl flexi- 
bility in the Bee Ophrys, the {>ollinia become adapted 
for the widely different purjiose of self-fertilisation. 

Ophrys arachnites . — This form, of which Mr. Oxendcn 
sent me several living specimens, is pjg 
consideretl by some botanists ns only a 
variety of the Bee Ophrys, by others as a 
distinct species. The anther-cells do not 
stand so high above the stigma, and do 
not overhang it so much, as in the Bee 
Ophrys, and the pollen masses are more Poiiinium of 
elongated. The caudiele is only two- o^ntarachtuUt. 
thirds, or even only half ns long as that of the Bee 



• • Feoorulazione nelle Pumte Antocarpee,’ 1867, p. 20. 
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Ophrys, and is much more rigid; the upper part is 
naturally curved forward; the lower part undergoes 
the usual movement of depression, when the pollinia 
are removed from their cells. The pollen-masses 
never fall spontaneously out of their cells. This plant, 
therefore, differs in every important respect from 0. 
ajnfera, and seems to be much more closely allied to 
0. aranifera. 

Ophrys scolopax of Cavanilles. — This form inhabits 
the north of Italy and the south of France. Mr. 
Moggridge says* that at Mentone it never shows any 
tendency to fertilise itself, whilst at Cannes the pollen- 
masses naturally fall out of their cells and strike the 
stigma. He adds : “ This material difference between 
the two is accomplished by a very slight bend in the 
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Stigma. The anther-cells naturally open soon after 
the flower is fully expanded, and the thick ends of 
the pollen-masses then fall out, the viscid discs still 
remaining in their pouches. Slight as is the weight 
of the jx>llen-masses, yet the caudicles are so thin and 
quickly become so flexible, that in the course of a few 
hours they sink down, until they hang freely in the air 



Fig. 8. 





(see lower pollen-mass in fig. A) exactly opposite to 
and in front of the stigmatic surface. In this position 
a breath of air, acting on the expanded petals, sets 
the flexible and elastic caudicles vibrating, and they 
almost immediately strike the viscid stigma, and, 
being there secured, impregnation is effected. To 
make sure that no other aid was requisite, though 
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the experiment was superfluous, I covered up a plant 
under a net, so that the wind, but no insects, conld 
pass in, and in a few days the polliuia became attached 
to the stigmas. But the pollinia of a spike kept in 
water in a still room remaine<l free, suspended in front 
of the stigma, until the flowers withered. 

Robert Bn>wn first observed that the structure of the 
Bee Ophrys is adapted for self-fertilisation.* When 
we consider the unusual and perfectly-adapted length, 
as well as the remarkable flexibility of the caudicles ; 
when we see that the anther-cells naturally oj>en, and 
that the masses of pollen, from their weight, slowly 
fall down to the exact level of the stigmatic surface, 
and are there made to vibrate by the slightest breath 
of wind until the stigma is stnick ; it is impossible 
to doubt that these several ]>oints of structure and 
function, which occur in no other British Orchid, are 
specially adapted for self- fertilisation. 

The result is what might have been anticipated. I 
have often noticed that the spikes of the Bee Ophiys 
apjMrently produced as many seed-capsules as flowere ; 
and near Torquay I carefully examined many dozen 
plants, some time after the flowering season ; and on 
all I found from one to four, and occasionally five, 
fine capsules, that is, as many capsules ns there had 
been flowers. In extremely few cases, with the excep- 
tion of a few deformities, generally on the summit of 
the spike, could a flower found which had not pro- 
duced a capsule. I.et it be observed what a contrast 
this species presents with the Fly Ophrys, which 
requires insect aid for its fertilisation, and which from 
forty-nine flowers produced only seven capsules ! 



• ‘ Tniusct. Linn. Poc.’ toI. 
i. p. 740. Brown erroneotuly 
lievtsl that Uiu peculiarity was 



common to the genua. As far as 
the four British species are con- 
cerned, it applies to this oue alone. 
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From what I had then seen of otlier Orchids, I 
was so much surprised at the self-fertilisation of this 
species, that I examined during; many years, and oske<l 
others to examine, the state of the ]>ol leu-masses in 
many hundreds of flowers, collected in various j>arts of 
England. The particulars are not worth detailing; 
but I may give as an instance, that Mr. Farrer 
found in Surrey that not one flower out of 10(i 
had lost both pollinia, and that only three had lost 
a single one. In the Isle of Wight, Jlr. Jlore 
examinenl 136 flowers, and of these the very unusual 
number of ten had lost both, and fourteen had lost 
one; but then he found that in eleven cases the 
caudicles had been gnawetl through apparently by 
snails, the discs still remaining in their pouches; so 
that the pollinia hatl not been carrietl away by insects. 
Ill some few cases, also, in which I found the pollinia 
removed, the petals were marked with the slime of 
snails. Nor must we forget that a blow from a 
passing animal, and possibly heavy storms of wind 
might occasionally cause the loss of one or both 
IKillinia. 

During most years the pollen-masses of the many 
hundrtnl flowers which were examined, adheretl with 
the rarest exceptions to the stigma, with their discs still 
enelo8<?d within the pouches. But in the year 1868, 
from some cause the nature of which I cannot conjecture, 
out of 116 flowers gathered in two localities in Kent, 
seventy-five retained both pollinia in their cells; ten 
had one pollinium, and only thirty-one had both 
adhering to the stigma. Long and often os I have 
watched plants of the Bee Ophrys, I have never seen 
one visited by any insect.* Robert Bn>wn imagined 

* Mr. Gerard £, Smith, in bit *Oitalugae of Plants of 8. Kent 
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that the flowers resembled bees in order to deter their 
visits, hut this seems extremely improbable. The 
flowers with their pink sepals do not resemble any 
British bee, and it is probably true, as I have heard it 
said, that the plant received its name merely from the 
hairy labellum being somewhat like the abdomen of a 
humble-bee. Wo see how fanciful many of the names 
are, — one species being called the Lizanl and another 
the Frog Orchis. The resemblance of 0. museifera to 
a fly is very much closer than that of 0. apifera to a 
bee ; and yet the fertilisation of the former absolutely 
depends on and is effected by the means of insects. 

All the foregoing observations relate to England, 
but Mr. Moggridge made similar ones on the Bee 
Ophrj’s in Northern Italy and Southern France, as did 
Treviranus* in Germany, and Dr. Hooker in Morocco. 
We may therefore conclude, — from the pollinia spon- 
taneously falling on the stigma — from the co-related 
structure of all the parts for this purpose — and from 
almost all the flowers producing seed-capsules — that 
this plant has been specially adapted for self-fertilisa- 
tion. But there is another side to the case. 

When an object is pushe<l against one of the 
pouches of the rostellum, the lip is depressed, and the 
large viscid disc adheres firmly to it ; and when the 
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drawn out of its pouch a movement of depression 
commences, by which the pollinium if attached to 
the front of an insect’s head would be brought into 
a proper position for striking the stigma. When a 
pollen-mass is placed on the stigma and then with- 
drawn, the elastic threads by which the packets are 
tied together break, and leave several packets on the 
viscid surface. In all other Orchids the meaning of 
these several contrivances is unmistakably clear — 
namely, the downward movement of the lip of the ros- 
tellum when gently pushed— the viscidity of the disc 
— the depression of the caudicle ns soon as the disc 
is exposed to the air — the rupturing of the elastic 
threads — and the conspicuousness of the flower. Are 
we to believe that these adaptations for cross-fertilisa- 
tion in the Bee Ophrys are absolutely purjwseless, ns 
would certainly be the case if this species has always 
been and will always bo self-fertilised ? It is, however, 
just possible that insects, although they have never 
been seen to visit the flowers, may at rare intervals 
transport the pollinia from plant to plant, during such 
seasons as that of 1868, when the pollinia did not all 
fall out of the anther-cells so as to reach the stigmas. 
The whole case is perplexing in an unparalleled degree, 
for we have in the same flower elaborate contrivances 
for directly opposed objects. 

That cross-fertilisation is beneficial to most Orchids, 
we may infer from the innumerable structures serving 
for this purpose which they present; and I have 
elsewhere showu in the case of many other groups of 
plants • that the benefits thus derived are of high 
importance. On the other hand, self-fertilisation is 
manifestly advantageous in as far as it ensures a full 

• ‘ The EfTecU of OroM and Self-Fertilisation in the Vegetable 
Kingilum,’ 1870. 
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supply of seed; and we have seen with the other 
British species of Ophrys which cannot fertilise tliem- 
.selves, how small a proportion of their flowers produce 
eajwules. Judging therefore from the structure of 
the flowers of 0. apifera, it seems almost certain that 
at some former perioil they were adapted for cross- 
fertilisation, but that failing to produce a sufficiency 
of seed they became slightly modifie«l so as to fertilise 
themselves. It is, however, remarkable on this view, 
that none of the parts in question show any tendency 
to abortion — that in the several and distant countries 
which the plant inhabits, the flowers are still con- 
spicuous, the discs still viscid, and the caudicles still 
retain the power of movement when the discs are ex- 
posed to the air. The metallic points at the base of 
the labellum are however smaller than in the other 
species ; and if these serve to attract insects, this dif- 
ference is of some signification. As it can hardly be 
doubted that 0. apifera was at first constructed so as 
to be regularly cross-fertilised, it may be asked will it 
ever revert to its former state ; and if it does not so 
revert, will it become extinct ? These questions cannot 
be answered, any more than in the case of those plants 
which are now propagated exclusively by buds, stolons, 
&c., but which produce flowers that rarely or never set 
any seed ; and there is reason to believe that a sexual 
propagation is closely analogous to long-continued 
self-fertilisation. 

Finally 3Ir. )Ioggridge has shown that in North 
Italy Ophryt apifera, aranifera, araehnilet, and teolopax 
arc connected by so many and such close intermediate 
links,* that all seem to form a single species in 



• TbMefornusnUliutnUcdbjr 
besutifnl rolourol ilnwings in 
tlie ‘tlon of Heutoni',’ pi. 43 to 
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accordance with the belief of Linnaeus, who grouped 
them all together under the name of Ophrys insectifera. 
3Ir. Moggridge further shows that in Italy 0. aranifera 
flowers first, and 0. apifera last, the intermediate 
forms at intermetliate periods; and according to Mr. 
Oxenden, the same fact holds good to a certain extent 
in Kent. The three forms which inhabit England do 
not seem to blend into one another as in Italy, and I 
am assured by Mr. Oxenden, who has closely attended 
to these plants in their native homes, that 0. aranifera 
and apifera always grow in distinct spots. The case 
therefore is an interesting one, as here we have forms 
which may be and generally have been ranked as true 
species, but which in North Italy have not as yet been 
fully differentiated. The case is all the more interest- 
ing, as the intermediate forms can hardly bo due to 
the crossing of 0. aranifera with apifera ; this latter 
species being regularly self-fertilised and apjiarently 
never visited by insects. Whether we rank the several 
fonns of Ophrys as closely allied species or as mere 
varieties of the same species, it is remarkable that 
they should differ in a character of such physiological 
importances as the flowers of some being plainly 
adapted for self-fertilisation, whilst the flowers of 
others are strictly adapted for cross-fertilisation, being 
utterly sterile if not visited by insects. 

Herminium monorchis. — The Musk Orchis, which is 
a rare British plant, is generally sjKjken of as having 
naketl glands or discs, but this is not strictly correct. 
The disc is of unusual size, nearly equalling the mass 
of pollen-grains : it is subtriangular, with one side pro- 
tuberant, and somewhat resembles a distorted helmet 
in shape : it is formed of hard tissue with the base 
hollowed out, and viscid; the base resting on and 
being covered by a narrow strip of membrane, which is 
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easily pushed away, and answers to the pouch in 
Orchis. The whole upper part of the helmet answers 
to the minute oTal bit of membrane to which the 
caudicle of Orchb is attached and which in Ophrys 
is larger and convex. When the lower part of the 
helmet is moved by any pointed object, the point 
readily slips into its hollow base, and is there held so 
firmly by the viscid matter, t^t the whole helmet 
appears ^apted to stick to some prominent part of an 
insect’s body. The caudicle is short and very elastic ; 
it is attached not to the apex of the helmet, but to the 
hinder end ; if it had been attached to the apex, the 
point of attachment would have been freely exposed to 
the air and not kept damp ; and then the pollininm 
when removed from its cell would not have been 
quickly depressed. 

This movement is well marked, and serves to bring 
the end of the pollen-mass into a proper position for 
striking the stigma. The two viscid discs stand wide 
apart. There are two transverse stig^atic surfaces, 
meeting by their points in the middle ; but the broad 
part of each lies directly beneath each disc. The 
labeilum is remarkable from not difiering much in 
shape from the two upper petals, and from not always 
occupying the same position in reference to the axis 
of the plant, owing to the ovarium being more or less 
twisted. This state of the labeilum is intelligible, for 
as wo shall see, it does not serve as a landing-place for 
insects. It is upturned, and together with the two 
other petals makes the whole flower in some degree 
tubular. At its base there is a hollow so deep as 
almost to deserve to be calle<l a nectary ; but I could 
not perceive any nectar, which, as I believe, remains 
enclosed in the intercellular spaces. The flowers are 
very small and inconspicuous, but emit a strong honey- 
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like odour. They seem highly attractive to insects ; in 
a spike with only seven flowers recently open, four had 
both pollinia, and one had a single polUnium removed. 

When the first edition of this brok appeared I did 
not know how the flowers were fertilised, but my son 
George has made out the whole process, which is 
extremely curious and diSers from that in any other 
Orchid known to mo. He saw various minute insects 
entering the flowers, and brought home no less than 
twenty-seven s{>ecimens with ]iollinia (generally with 
only one, but sometimes with two) attached to them. 
Those insects consisted of minute Hymenoptera (of 
which Teirastkhus diaphantus was the commonest), 
of Diptera and Coleoptera, the latter being Makhod^ 
brevicollis. The one indispensable point aj)pears to 
be that the insect should be of very small size, the 
larg(‘st being only the of an inch in length. The 
pollinia were always attached to the same place, 
namely, to the outer surface of the femur of one of the 
front legs, and generally to the projection formed by 
the articulation of the femur with the coxa. The 
cause of this i>eculiar mode of attachment is suflici- 
ently clear : the middle part of the labellum stands so 
close to the anther and stigma, that insects always enter 
the flower at one comer, between the edge of the 
lahellum and one of the npper petals; they also almost 
always crawl in with their backs turned directly or 
obliquely towards the lahellum. My son saw several 
which began to crawl into the flowers in a difierent 
position ; but they came out and changed their posi- 
tion. Standing in either comer of the flower, with 
their backs turned towards the labellum, they insert 
their heads and fore legs into the short nectary, which 
is seated between the two widely separated viscid discos. 
I ascertained, that they had occupied this position by 
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finding three dead insects, permanently glued to the 
discs. Whilst sucking the nectar, which takes two or 
three minutes, the projecting joint of the femur stands 
under the large helmet-like viscid disc on either side ; 
and when the insect retreats, the disc exactly fits on 
and is glued to the prominent joint, or to the surftu^e 
of the femur. The movement of depression in the 
caudicle now takes jdace, and the mass of pollen-grains 
then projects just beyond the tibia ; so that the insect, 
when entering another flower, can hartlly fail to ferti- 
lise the stigma, which is situated directly beneath the 
disc on either side. 



Fig.o. 




Puun-YLi-s viRion, or Fhoo Obchu. 
Front view of flower. 



■>. orifitw of central nectarjr. 



Perittyhis viridia , — This plant, which bears the odd 
name of the Frog Orchis, has been placed by many 
botanists in the genus Habenaria or Platanthera; but 
as the discs are not naked, it is doubtful whether this 
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classification can bo correct. The rostella are small 
and widely separated from each other. The viscid 
matter on the under side of the disc forms an oval ball 
which is enclosed within a small pouch. The upper 
membrane to which the caudicle is attached is of large 
size relatively to the whole disc, and is freely exposed 
to the air. Hence probably it is that the jxjllinia when 
removed from their cases do not become depressed 
until, as Mr. T. H. Farrer has observed, twenty or 
thirty minutes have elapsed. Owing to this long 
interval, I formerly thought that they did not undergo 
any movement of depression. Supposing a pollinium 
to be attached to the head of an insect, and to have 
become depressed, it will stand at the proper angle, 
vertically, for striking the stigma. But from the 
lateral position of the anther-cells, notwithstanding 
that they converge a little towards their upper ends, 
it is difficult at first to see how the pollinia when 
removed by insects are afterwards placed on the 
stigma ; for this is of small size and is situated in the 
middle of the flower between the two widely separated 
rostella. 

The explanation is, I believe, as follows. The base 
of the elongated labellum fonus a rather deep hollow 
in front of the stigma, and in this hollow, but some way 
in advance of the stigma, a minute slit-like orifice (») 
leads into a short bilobed nectary. Hence an insect, 
in order to suck the nectar with which the nectary is 
filled, would have to bend down its head in front of 
the stigma. The labellum has a medial ridge, which 
would j)r<jbably induce an insect first to alight on 
either side ; but, apparently to make sure of this, 
besides the true nectary, there are two spots (nV) which 
secrete drops of nectar on each side at the base of 
the labellum, bordered by prominent edges, directly 
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beneath the two pouches. Now let us suppose an insect 
to alight on one side of the labellum so as 6rst to lick 
up the exposed drop of nectar on this side ; from the 
jwsition of the pouch exactly over the drop, it would 
almost certainly get the pollinium of this side attached 
to its head. If it were now to go to the mouth of the 
true nectary, the pollinium attache<i to its head from 
not haring as yet become depressed would not touch 
the stigma ; so that there would be no self-fertilisation. 
The insect would then probably suck the exposed drop 
of nectar on the other side of the labellum, and would 
perhaps get another pollinium attached to its head ; it 
would thus be considerably delayed by having to visit 
the three nectaries. It would then visit other flowers 
on the same plant, and afterwards flowers on a distinct 
plant ; and by this time, but not before, the pollinia 
will have undergone the movement of depression and 
will be in a proper position for effecting cross-fertilisa- 
tion. It thus appears that the secretion of nectar at 
three separate points of the labellum, — the wide dis- 
tance apart of the two rostella, — and the slow down- 
ward movement of the caudicle without any lateral 
movement— are all correlated for the same purpose of 
cross-fertilisation. 

To what extent this Orchis is frequented by insects, 
and what the kinds are, I do not know, but several of 
the flowers on two spikes, sent me by the Rev. B. S. 
Malden, had a single pollinium removed, and one 
flower had both removed. 

We now come to two genera, namely, Gymnadenia 
and Habenaria or Platanthera, including four British 
species, which have uncovered viscid discs. The viscid 
matter, as before remarked, is of a somewhat different 
nature from that in Orchis, Ophiys, &c., and does not 
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rapidly set hard. Their nectaries are stored with free 
nectar. With respect to the uncovered condition of 
the discs, the last species, or Peristylua viridia, is in 
an almost intermediate condition. The four followinff 
8|)ecies compose a much broken series. In Gymna- 
deiiia eonopsea the vicid -discs are narrow and much 
elongated, and lie close together ; in G. allnda they 
are less elongated, but still approximate ; in Habenaria 
h/ulia they are oval and far apart ; and, lastly, in H. 
ehlorantha they are circular and much farther apart. 

Gymnadenia compaea. — In general appearance this 
plant resembles pretty closely a true Orchis. The 
]K)llinia differ in having naked, narrow, straj>-sha]>ed 
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A. PolliBium. Wfur* the »ct of | B. PolliDium. «ner the »ct of de- 
depreaaioii. preMioa, hut before it hw 

I cIomIjt cbupetl the dine. . 

discs, which are as long as the caudicles (fig. 10). 
W hen the pollinia are ex]>osed to the air the caudicle 
is depressed in from thirty to sixty seconds ; and as 
the |K>steriur surface of the caudicle is slightly hol- 
lowed out, it closely clasps the up])er membranous 
surface of the disc. The mechanism of this movement 
will be describt^d in the last chajiter. The elastic 
threads by which the |>ackets of pollen are bound to- 
gether are unusually weak, as is likewise the case with 
F 
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the two following species of Hubenaria : this was well 
shown by the state of s|)ecimens whi<'h had been kept 
in spirits of wine. This weakness apparently stands in 
relation to the viscid matter of the discs not setting 
hard and dry as in Orchis; so that a moth with a 
jmllinium attached to its proboscis might bo enabled t<j 
visit several flowers without having the whole polli- 
nium dragged oft’ by the first stigma which was struck. 
The two 8trap-shai)cd discs lie close together, and fonu 
the arched roof of the entrance into the nectary. 
They are not protected, as in Orchis, by a lower lip or 
]>ouch, so that the structure of the rostellum is simpler. 
When we come to treat of the homologies of the ros- 
tellum we shall see that this difTcrence is due to a 
small change, namely, to the lower and exterior cells 
of the rostellum resolving themselves into viscid 
matter ; whereas in Orchis the exterior surface retains 
its early cellular or membranous condition. 

As the two viscid discs foim the roof of the mouth of 
the nectary, and are thus brought down near to the 
labellum, the two stigmas, instead of being confluent 
and standing beneath the rostellum, as in most of 
the species of Orchis, are lateral and sei>arate. These 
stigmas consist of protuberant, almost horn-shapc<l, 
process«?s on each side of the nectary. That their 
surfaces are really stigmatic I ascerttiiued by finding 
them deeply penetrated by a multitude of pollen- 
tubes. As in the case of Orchis pijramidalis, it is a 
pretty experiment to push a fine bristle straight into 
the narrow mouth of the nectary, and to observe how 
certoinly the narrow elongated viscid discs, forming 
the ro<jf, stick to the bristle. When the bristle is 
withdrawn, the pollinia adhering to its ujiper side 
are withdrawn ; and as the discs form the sides of 
the arched roof, they adhere somewhat to the sides 
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of the bristle. They then quickly become clepressed so 
tis to lie in the same line with the bristle, — one a little 
on one side, and the other on the other side ; and if 
the bristle, held in the same relative jxnitiun, be now 
inserted into the nectary of another flower, the two 
emls of the pollinia accurately strike the two protu- 
berant stigmatic surfaces, situated on each side of thi* 
mouth of the nectary. 

The flowers smell sweet, and the abundant nectar 
always contained in their nectaries seems highly 
attractive to Lepidoptera, for the {>olliuia are soon and 
efifectnally removed. For instance, in a spike with 
forty-live open flowers, forty-one had their pollinia 
removed, or had pollen left on their stigmas; in 
another spike with fifty-four flowers, thirty-seven had 
Iwth pollinia, and fifteen had one pollinium, removed ; 
so that only two flowers in the whole spike had neither 
p<dliniiim removed. 

My son George went at night to a kink where 
this species grows plentifully, and soon caught Plitsia 
ehrijsitis with sis pollinia, P. gamma with three, Anaitis 
plagiata with five, and Triph/ena pronvba with seven 
pollinia attached to their probosi-ides. I may add 
that he also caught the first-named moth in my 
flower-garden, with the iwllinia of this Orchis attached 
to its proboscis, but with all the iwllen-grains removed, 
although the garden is a quarter of a mile distant from 
any sjwt where the plant grows. Jlaiiy of the above 
moths had only a single pollinium attached, somewhat 
laterally to their prolx)Scides ; and this would hap|>en 
in every case, unless the moth stocxl directly in front 
of the nectary and inserted it prolxiscis exac-tly Ix-- 
twecn the two discs. But as the labellum is rather 
broad and flat, with no guiding ridges like those on 
the labellum of Orchis pgramidalit, there is nothing to 
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(-oiiii>cl moths to insert their proboscides symmetrically 
into the nectary, and there would be no advantage in 
their doing so. 

Gymnadenia albida . — The structure of the flower of 
this species resembles in must respects that of the 
lust ; but, owing to the u]>turning of the labcllum, it 
is rendered almost tubular. The naked elongated 
discs are minute and appro.ximate. The stigmatic sur- 
faces are {tartially lateral and divergent. The necbiry 
is short, and full of nectar. Small as the flowers are, 
they seem highly attractive to insects : of the eighteen 
lower flowers on one spike, ten hud both, and seven 
had one poUinium removed ; on some older spikes all 
the jK>llinia had been removed, except from two or 
three of the uppermost flowers. 

Gymnadenia odoratissima is an inhabitant of the 
Alps, and is said by Dr. H. Muller* to resemble in 
all the above characters G. eonopeea. As the flowers, 
which are pale coloured and highly perfumed, are not 
visited by butterflies, he believes that they are fertilised 
exclusively by moths. The North .\merican G. tri- 
derUata, describe<l by Professor Asa Gray,t differs in an 
important manner from the foregoing species. The 
anther opens in the bud, and the |>ollen-gruins, which 
in the British species are tied together by very weak 
threads, are here much more incoherent, and some in- 
variably fall on the two stigmas and on the naketl 
cellular tip of the rostellum ; and this latter part, 
stmnge to say, is jMjnetrated by the ]M)llen-tubes. The 
flowers are thus self-fertilised. Nevertheless, as Pro- 
fessor Gray adds, “all the arrangements for the removal 

* ‘ Nature,’ Dec. 31, I87t, p. note p. 2iX) ; and vul. xxxvi. I8S3, 
tan. p. 23.3. In tlio latter |«|ier be 

V Amerioan Journal of Seience,’ adda tome rcmarkaoii C.^maiid 
vnl. xxzir. 1802, p. 126, and foot- Htcea. 
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of the pollinia by insects, including the movement of 
depression, are as perfect as in the species which 
depend ujKin insect aid.” Hence there can be little 
doubt that this species is occasionally cross-fertilised. 




Hahenaria or PlaiaiUhera ehlorantha . — The pollinia 
of the Large Butterfly Orchis differ considerably from 
those of any species hitherto mentioned. The two 
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anther-cells arc se|>aratc<l from each other by a wide 
simce of connective meinlirane, and the ]mHinia are 
eiiclrtsed in a backward sloping (losition (tip. 11). The 
viscifl discs front each other, and stand in advance of 
the stipnatic surface. In consequence of their forwanl 
|K>sition, the candiclcs and ]>oilen-ma8.sc8 are much 
elongated, ilach viscid disc- is circular, and, in the 
early bud, consists of a mass of cells, of which the 
exterior layers (answering to the lip or |x>uch in 
f>rchis) resolve themselves into adhesive matter. This 
matter has the j)rojK?rty of remaining adhesive for at 
least twenty-four hours after the pollinium has been 
removed from its cell. The disc, externally covered 
with a thick layer of adhesive matter (see tig. C, 
which stands so that the layer of viscid matter is below) 
is produced on its op]M>sitc and embedded side into 
a short drum-like pedicel. This j>edicel is continuous 
with the membranous jx>rtion of the disc and is formed 
of the same tissue. The caudiclc of the |X)llinium is 
attached in a transverse direction to the embedded end 
of the pedicel, and its extremity is prolonged, as a bent 
rudimentary tail, just beyond the drum. The caudicle 
is thus united to the viscid disc in a very different 
manner, and in a plane at right angles, to what exx-urs 
in the other British Orchids. In the short drum- 
like pedicel, we have a small development of the long 
jxxiicel of the rustcllum, which is so conspicuous in 
many Vandwe, and which connects the viscid disc with 
the tnie caudicles of the pollinia. 

The drum-like pedicel is of the highest im]x>rtaiice, 
not only by rendering the viscid disc more jtrominent 
and more likely to stick to the face of an insect whilst 
inserting its ]>robo8cis into the neetary beneath the 
stigma, but on account of its jx)wer of contraction. 
The ]X)llinia lie ineline<l backwards in their cells (see 
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fig. A), al)ove and some way on each side of the stig- 
raatic surface ; if attached in this ]>osition to tlic head 
of an insect, the insect might visit any nuinbcr of 
flowers, and no jadlen would be left on the stigma. 
Hut observe what takes [ilace : in a few seconds after the 
inner end of the drum-like peilicel has l)oen nmioved 
from its embedded ]>osition and expose<l to tlie air, one 
side of the drum contracts, and this contraction draws 
the thick end of the polliniiim inwards, so that the 
caudicle and the viscid surface of the disc are no longer 
parallel, os they were at first, and as they are repre- 
sentetl in the section, fig. C. At the same time the 
drum rot4itc8 through nearly a quarter of a circle, and 
this moves the caudicle downwards, like the hand of 
a clock, depressing the thick end of the ]x)llinium »>r 
mass of pollen-grains. Let us suppose the right-hand 
disc to be affixerl to the right side of an insec-t's face, 
and by the time reqnirerl for the insect to visit 
another flower on another plant, the jKdlen-bearing 
end of the pdlinium will have moved downwards 
and inwanls, and will now infallibly strike the viscid 
surface of the stigma, situnterl in the middle of the 
flower beneath and between the two anther-cells. 

The little rudimentary tail of the caudicle projecting 
beyond the drum-like pedicel is an interesting jwint 
to those who believe in the mo<lification of sj)ecie8 ; 
for it shows us that the disc has been carried a little 
inwards, and that primordially the two discs stood even 
still further in advance of the stigma than they do 
at present. We thus leani that the pirent-fomi ap 
proached in this respect the strueture of that extra- 
ordipary Orchid, the Bonatea speeiota of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The remarkable length of the nectary, containing 
much free nectar, the white colour of the conspicuous 
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rtowcre, and the strong sweet odour emitted by them at 
night, all show that this plant de{>ends for its fertilisa- 
tion on the larger nocturnal Lepidoptera. I have 
often found spikes with almost all the pollinia removed. 
From the laU'ral {xtsition and distance of the two 
viscid discs from twh other, the same moth would 
genenrlly remove only one pollinium at a time ; and 
in a spike which had not as yet been much visited, 
three flowers had both pollinia, and eight flowers had 
only one pollinium removed. From the {losition of 
the discs it might have been anticipated that they 
would adhere to the side of the head or face of moths ; 
and Mr. F. Bond sent me a s{>ecimen of Hadena deittimi 
with one eye covered and blinded by a disc, and a 
specimen of Pluaia v. aureum with a disc attached to 
the edge of the eye. 3Ir. Marshall* collected twenty 
s|>ecimens of CueulUa umbraiica on an island in Der- 
wentwater, separated by half-a-mile of water from any 
spot where H. chlorantha grew ; nevertheless, seven of 
these moths had the pollinia of this Orchid affixed to 
their eyes. Although the discs are so adhesive that 
almost all the pollinia in a bunch of flowers which was 
lurried in my hand and thus shaken were removed 
by adhering to the }>etals or sepals, yet it is certain 
that moths, probably the smaller species, often visit 
these flowers without removing the pollinia; for on 
examining the discs of a large number of p>llinia 
whilst still in their cells I found minute Lepido- 
pterous scales glued to them. 

The cause of the flowers of various kinds of Orchids 
l)eing constructed so that the pollinia are always 
affixed to the eyes or proboscides of Lepidoptera, an<l 
to the naked foreheads or proboscides of Hymenojiti-ra, 

• • Nature,’ ftppt. 12, 1872, p. 893. 
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no doubt is that the viscid discs cannot adhere to 
a scaly or very hairy surface; the scales themselves 
being aisily detached. Variations in the structure of 
the flower of an Orchid, unless they led to the viscid 
discs touching some part of the body of an insect 
where they would remain firmly attached, would be of 
no service, but an injury to the plant ; and consequently 
such variations would not be preserved and perfected. 

Habenavia hifolia, or Lesser Butterfly Orchis . — I am 
aware that this form and the last are considered by 
Mr. Bentham and by some other botanists as mere 
varieties of one another ; for it is said that intermediate 
gradations in the position of the viscid discs occur. 
I3ut we shall immediately see that the two forms 
differ in a large number of other characters, not to 
mention general aspect and the stations inhabitetl, with 
which we are not here concerned. Should these two 
forms be hereafter proved to graduate into each other, 
independently of hybridisation, it would be a remarkable 
case of variation ; and I, for one, should be os much 
pleased as surprise<l at the fact, for these two forms 
certainly differ from one another more than do most 
species belonging to the same genus. 

The viscid discs of the Ijesser Butterfly Orchis are 
oval, and face each other. They stand far closer 
together than in the last species ; so much so, that in 
the bud, when their surfaces are cellular, they almost 
touch. They are not placed so low down relatively to 
the mouth of the nectary. The viscid matter is of 
a somewhat diflerent chemical nature, as shown by 
its much greater viscidity, if after having been long 
drietl it is moistened, or after being kept in weak 
spirits of wine. The drum-like pedicel can hardly be 
said to be present, but is represented by a longitudinal 
ridge, truncated at the end where the caudicle is 
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attached, and there is hardly a vestige of the rudi- 
mentary tail. In fig. 12 the discs of Iwth species. 
Pig. 12. of the proper proportional 

' s represented as seen 
• from above. The 
, after removal from 
dergo nearly the 
nts as in the last 
both forms the 
' movement is well shown by 
ud audicic of H. hi- removing a pollinium by the 
/un I, smn from abore. thick end with a pair of pin- 
cers, and holding it under the microscope, when the 
plane of the viscid disc will be seen to move through 
an angle of at least forty-five degrees. The caudicles 
of the Lessor Butterfly Orchis are relatively very much 
shorter than in the other species; the little packets 
of {K)llen are shorter, whiter, and, in a mature flower, 
sejmrate much more readily from one another. Lastly, 
the stigmntic surface is differently shaped, being n>ore 
plainly tripartite, with two lateral prominences, situ- 
ated beneath the viscid discs. These prominences 
contract the mouth of the nectary, making it sub- 
quadrangular. Hence I cannot doubt that the Larger 
and Lesser Butterfly Orchids are distinct species. 
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I felt convinced, from the position of the viscid disi's, 
tlmt it would he fertilised in a different manner from 
the I^arger Butterfly Orchis; and now, owing to the 
kindness of Jlr. F. ]3ond, I have examined two moths, 
namely, Agrotit segetum and Anaitis plagiata, one with 
three j)ollinia, and the other with five pollinia, attachetl, 
not to the eyes and side of the face as in the last 
species, but to the base of the proboscis. I may 
remark that the pollinia of these two species of Habe- 
naria, when attached to moths, can be distinguished at 
a glance. 

Professor Asa Gray has described* the structure of 
no less than ten American species of Platanthera. 
Moat of them r(>semble in their manner of fertilisation 
till' two British species ; but some of the species, in 
which the viscid discs do not stand far apart, have 
curious contrivances, such' as a channelled Inbellum, 
lateral shields, &c., compelling moths to insert their 
proboscides directly in front. P. hookeri, on the other 
hand, differs in a very interesting manner : the tw»i 
viscid discs stand widely sejairuted from each other ; 
conseqmuitly a moth, unless of gigantic size, would be 
able to suck the copious nectar without touching either 
disc ; but this risk is avoided in the following manner : 
— the central line of the stigma is prominent, and the 
lal>el!um, instead of hanging down, as in most of the 
other species, is curved upwards, so that the front of 
the flower is made somewhat tubular and is dividerl 
into halves. Thus a moth is compelled to go to the 
one or other side, and its face will almost certainly be 
brought into contact with one of the discs. The drum 
of tlie pollinium, when removed, contracts in the 
same manner as I have described under P. ehlorantha. 

•‘American Jounial of Science,' toI. x«xi». 1862, pp. 143, 259, 
and 424. and vol. xxxvi. 1863, p. 292. 
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Professor Gray has seen a butterfly (Xisoniades) from 
(Janada with a pollinium of tliis species attached to 
each eye. In the case of P. flava, moths are comj)clled 
in a different manner to enter the nectary on one side. 
A narrow but strong protuberance, rising from the base 
of the labellum, projects upwards and backwards, so 
08 almost to touch the column ; thus the moth, being 
forced to go to either side, is almost sure to withdraw 
one of the viscid discs. P. hyperiorea and dilatata 
have been regarded by some botanists as varieties of 
the same species; and Professor Asa Gray says that 
he was formerly tempted to come to the same con- 
clusion; but on closer examination he finds, besides 
other characters, a remarkable physiological difference, 
namely, that P. dilatata, like its congeners, requires 
insect aid and cannot fertilise itself; whilst in P. 
hyperborea the pollen-masses commonly fall out of the 
anther-cells whilst the flower is very young or in bud, 
and thus the stigma is Belf-fertUised. Nevertheless, the 
various structures adapted for crossing are still present.* 

The genus Bonatea is closely allied to Habenaria, 
and includes plants having an extraordinary structure. 
Bonatea speeiota is an inhabitant of the Caj>e of Good 
IIoi)e, and has been carefully described by Mr. Trimen ;t 
but it is impossible to explain its structure without 
drawings. It is remarkable from the manner in which 
the two stigmatic surfaces, as well as the two viscid 
discs, project far out in front of the flower, and from 
the complex nature of the labellum, which consists of 
seven, or probably of nine distinct jmrts all fused 

• Mr. J. Monael Weele boA de- pnllinia not undcrpiiug any move- 
scribed (‘Joum. Lio. 800 . Bot.* meut or change of p 08 itiuii when 
vol. xiii. 1871, p. 47) the method of rcrooTed from their cases, 
fertilisation of two South African f * Joum. Lion. Sue. Bot* vnl. 
species of Habenaria : one of ix. 1865, p. 156. 
tnese is remarkable from the 
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together. As in-Plaianthera flam, there is a process 
at the base of the labcllum which compels moths to 
enter the flower on either side. The nectary, accord- 
ing to Mr. Trimen and Mr. J. 3Iansel Weale, does not 
contain free nectar; but the latter author believes 
that the tissue of which it is composed tastes sweet, so 
that moths probably jKjnetrate it for the sake of the 
intercellular fluid. The pollinia are of astonishing 
length, and when removed from their cases hang down 
merely from the weight of the pollen-masses, and if 
attached to the head of an insect would be in a proj>er 
|H>sitiun for adhering to the stigma. Mr. Weale has 
likewise described some other South African species 
of Bonatea.* These differ from B. speciosa in having 
their nectaries full of nectar. He found a small 
butterfly, Pyrgus elmo, “ perfectly embarrassed by the 
number of pollinia of this Bonatea attached to its 
sternum.” But he does not specify whether the 
sternum was naked or covered with scales. 

The South African genera Uisa and Disperis are 
plactnl by Bindley in two sub-tribes of the Ophrea. 
The suj>erb flowers of Bisa grandiflora have been 
described and figured by Mr. Trimen.t The posterior 
sc|>al, instead of the labellum, is develo])ed into a large 
nectary. In order that insects may reach the co|iiousiy 
storcvl nectar, they must insert their proboscides on 
eitlicr side of tlie column; and in aceordance with 
this fact the viscid discs are turned outwards in an 
extraordinary manner. The pollinia are crooked, and 
when removed bend downwards fronj their own weight, 
so that no movement is necessary for placing themselves 
in a proper position. Considering the large 8U}>ply of 

• ‘ Joum. Lino. Soc. Hot.’ voL t ‘ Jouni. Linn. Soc. Bot.' voL 
X. p. 470. vii. 1803. p. 1«. 
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nectar anil that the flowers are ^ery conspicuous, it 
is remarkable that they are rarely visited by insects. 
5Ir. Trimen wrote to me in lt<64 that he hiad lately 
examined seventy-eight flowers, and only twelve of 
these had one or both jiollinia removwl by insects, 
and only five had (>oilen on their stigmas. He does 
not know what insects occasionally fertilise the flowers : 
but 51rs. Barber has more than once seen a large fly, 
allied to Bombylius, with the pollinia of Dim pdtygnoide* 
attached to the base of its proboscis. Jlr. Weale states* 
that Z>. maerantlia differs from D. (jrandijlora and eornutu 
in jirodncing plenty of seeil, and is remarkable from 
often fertilising itself. This follows from “ a very slight 
jerk, when the flower is fully expamleil, sufficing to 
eject the iiollinia from their widely open anther-casi-s. 
and to bring them into contact with the stigma. 
This in nature is nut unseldom the case, as I have 
repeatedly found many flowers thus fertilised.” He 
has, however, no doubt that the flowers are likewise 
cross-fertilised by noctunial insects. Ho adds that 
D. yrandijtora in being so seldom fertilised by insi*cts 
offers a case like that of Ophrys nitisei/era ; whilst 
D. macranlha in being often self-fertilised closedy cor- 
responds with 0}dirys apifera ; but this latter si's-eii-s 
seems to be invariably self-fertiliseil. 

Lastly, Mr. Weale has described, t as far as he could 
make out, the manner in which a s|>ecies of Disperis 
is fertiliseil by the aid of insects. It deserves notice 
that the labellum and two lateral scjials of this jilant 
seiTete nectar. 

We have now finished with the Ophreie ; but before 
jiassing on to the following tribes, I will recapitulate 

• • JiHirn. Linu. Soc. Bot’ vol. + ‘ Jnarn. I.inn Soc. Hot.’ vol. 
liii, 1871, p. 45. xiii. 1871, p. 42. 
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the chief facts with respect to the movements of the 
pollinia, all due to the nicely regulated contraction of 
that small jiortion of membrane (together with the 
pedicel in the case of Uabenaria) lying between the 
layer or ball of adhesive matter and the extremity of 
the caudicle. In a few cases, however, as with some 
of the sj)ecies of Disa and lionatea, the caiidicles when 
removed fron> their cells do not undergo any movement ; 
the weight of the }>ollen-masses sufficing to depress 
them into a proper position. In must of the species of 
Orchis the stigma lies directly beneath the anther-cells, 
and the pollinia simply move vertically downwards. 
In Orchis pijramidalis there are two lateral and inferior 
stigmas, and the pollinia move downwards and outwaixls, 
diverging to the proper angle, so as to strike the two 
lateral stigmas. In Gymnadenia the jjolliuia move 
only downwards, but they are adapted for striking the 
lateral stigmas, by being attached to the upiK>r lateral 
surfaces of the proboscides of Lepidoptera. In N igri- 
tella they move upwanls, but this depends merely on 
their being always affixe<l to the lower side of the 
proboscis. In Habenaria the stigmatic surface lies 
iKjneath and between the two widely-separated antlier- 
cells, and the pollinia here converge, instead of diverg- 
ing as in Orchis pijramidalis, and likewise move down- 
wards. A poet might imagine that whilst the pollinia 
were borne through the air from flower to flower, 
adhering to an insect’s body, they voluntarily and 
eagerly place<l themselves in that exact position, in 
which alone they could hope to gain their wish aiel 
perpetuate their race. 
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CepJtalatUhera grandiflora . — This Orchid is remark- 
itble from not possessing a rostellum, which is so 
eminently characteristic of the order. The stignm is 
large, and the anther stands above it. The |)ollen 
is extremely friable and readily adheres to any object. 
The grains are tied together by a few weak elastic 
threads ; but they are not cemented together, so as to 
form coin}K)und pillen-grains, as in almost all other 
( frehids.* In this latter character and in the complete 
abortion of the rostellum we have evidence of degro<la- 
tion ; and Cephalanthera appears to me like a degraderl 
EpiiMctis, a member of theNeottea?, to be described in 



The anther opens whilst the flower is in buil and 
jiartly expels the pollen, which stands in two nearly 
fn« upright pillars, each nearly divided longitudinally 
into halves. These sulxlivided pillars rest against or 
even overhang the upper square edge of the stigma, 
which rises to about one-third of their height (see front 
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view B, and side view C, in fig. 13). Whilst the flower 
is still in bud, the pollen-grains which rest against the 
upper sharp edge of the stigma (but not those in the 
upper or lower j>arts of the mass) emit a multitude of 
Fig. 13. 




CkPHALASTIIUA UBAHUirLUKA. 



a. Anther; in the front riew, B, 
the two ceiu with the included 
pollen Are eeen. 

0 . one of the two Uternl mdimen- 

terjr enthera, or nuriclee. 
p. meaaee of pollen. 

1. dbtal portion of the lAhellnm. 



A. Oblique riew of perfect flower, 

when fhllj expanded. 

B. Front riew of coinmn, with all 

the petale and aepala remoi 

C. Side riew of eolnmn, with all 

ae|kaU and petale remored ; 
narrow pillan of pollen (p) 
between the anther and etlgroa 
can joat be eeen. 



tubes ; and these deeply penetrate the stigmatic tissue. 
After this period the stigma bends a little forward, and 
the result is that the two friable pillars of pollen are 
drawn a little forward and stand almost completely free 
o 
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from the anther-cells, being tied to the edge of the 
stigma and supported by the penetration of the pollen- 
tubes. Without this supjiort the pillars would soon fall 
down. 

The flower stands upright, with the lower part of 
the labellum turne<l up parallel to the column (fig. A). 
The tips of the lateral petals never become separated ;* 
so that the pillars of pollen are protected from the 
wind, and as the flower stands upright they do not 
fall down from their own weight. These are points of 
much importance to the plant, as otherwise the pollen 
would have been blown or fallen down and been 
wasted. The labellum is formed of two portions ; when 
the flower is mature, the small triangular distal j)ortiou 
turns down at right angles to the basal portion ; and 
thus ofiers a small landing-place for insects in front 
of the triangular entrance, situated half-way up the 
almost tubular flower. After a short time, as soon as 
the flower is fully fertilised, the small distal portion 
of the labellum rises up, shuts the triangular door, and 
again perfectly encloses the organs of fructification. 

Although I have often searched for nectar within the 
cup of the labellum, I have never found even a trace. 
The terminal portion of the labellum is frosted with 
globular papillm of a 
<-up there are seven 
tudinal ridges of a darker orange tint. These ridges 
are often gnawed by some animal, and I have found 
minute, bitti>n-ofl‘ fragments lying within the base of the 
c.up. In the summer of 18 G 2 the flowers were visited 
less frequently by insects than is usual, ns shown by 
the unbroken state of the pollen-masses ; nevertheless. 
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out of seventeen flowers which were examined one day, 
five had their ridges gnawed, and on the next day, 
seven out of nine other flowers were in this state. As 
there was no appearance of slime, I do not believe 
that they had been attacke<l by slugs; but whether 
they had been gnawed by wingeil insects, which alone 
would be effectual for cross-fertilisation, I know not. 
The ridges had a taste like that of the labellum of 
certain Vandetc, in which tribe (as we shall hereafter 
see) this part of the flower is often gnawed by insects. 
Cephalanthera is the only British Orchid, as far as I 
have observed, which attracts insects, by thus offering 
to them solid food. 

The early penetration of the stigma by a multitude 
of pollen-tubes, which were traced far down the stigmatic 
tissue, apparently gives us another case, like that of the 
Bee Ophrys, of perpetual self-fertilisation. I was much 
surprised at this fact, and asked myself : Why does the 
distal portion of the labellum open for a short period ? 
what is the use of the great mass of pollen above and 
below that layer of grains, the tubes of which alone? 
penetrate the upper edge of the stigma ? The stigma 
has a large flat viscid surface ; and during several years 
I have almost invariably found masses of pollen adher- 
ing to its surface, and the friable pillars by some means 
broken down. It occurred to mo that, although the 
flowers stand upright, and the pillars are well pro- 
tected from the wind, yet that the pollen-masses might 
ultimately topple over from their own weight, and so 
fall on the stigma, thus completing the act of self-fer- 
tilisation. Accordingly, I covered with a net a plant 
having four buds, and examined the flowers as soon as 
they had withered ; the broad stigmas of three of them 
were perfectly free from jwllen, but a little had fallen 
on one corner of the fourth. With the exception of 
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the summit of one pillar in this latter flower, all the 
other pillars still stood upright and unbroken. I looked 
at the flowers of some surrounding plants, and every- 
where found, as I had so often done before, broken-down 
pillais and masses of pollen on the stigmas. 

From the usual state of the pillars of pollen, as 
well ns from the gnawed condition of the ridges on the 
latjcllum, it may be safely inferred that insects of some 
kind visit the flowers, disturb the pollen, and leave 
masses of it on the stigmas. We thus see that the 
turning down of the distal portion of the labellum, by 
which a temporary landing-place and an open door are 
afforded, — the upturned labellum, by which the flower 
is made tubular so that insects are compelled to crawl 
close by the stigmatic surface, — the jwllen readily 
cohering to any object, and standing in friable pillars 
protect^ from the wind, — and, lastly, the large masses 
of pollen above and below that layer of grains, the 
tubes of which alone penetrate the edge of the stigma, — 
are all co-ordinated structures, far from useless ; and 
they would be quite useless if these flowers were always 
self-fertilised. 

To ascertain how far the early penetration of the 
upj>er edge of the stigma by the tubes of those grains 
which rest on it, is effectual for fertilisation, I covereil 
up a plant, just before the flowers opened, and removed 
the thin net as soon as they had begun to wither. F rom 
long experience I am sure that this temporary cover- 
ing could not have injured their fertility. The four 
covered flowers produced seed-capsules as fine in ap- 
pearance as those on any of the surrounding plants. 
When ripe, I gathereil them, and likewise capsules 
from several of the surrounding plants, growing under 
similar conditions, and weighed the seed in a chemical 
balance. The seeds from the four capsules on the 
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uncovered plants weighed 1'5 grain; whilst those 
from an equal number of capsules on the covered plant 
weighed under 1 grain ; but this dues not give a fair 
idea of the n.dative difference of their fertility, for I 
obscrveil that a great number of the seeds from the 
covered plant consiste<I of minute and shrivelled husks. 
Accordingly I mixed the seeds well together, and took 
four little lots from one heap and four little lots from 
the other heap, and, having soaked them in water, com- 
parc<l them under the microscope : out of forty seeds 
from the uncovered plants there were only four bad 
ones, whereas out of forty seeds from the covered-up 
plants there were at least twenty-seven bad ; so that 
there were nearly seven times as many bad seeds from 
the covered plants, as from those left free to the access 
of insects. 

We may therefore conclude that this orchid is 
constantly self-fertilised, although in a very imperfect 
manner ; but this would be highly useful to the plant, 
if insects failed to visit the flowers. The penetra- 
tion of the pollen-tubes, however, is apparently even 
more serviceable by retaining the pillars of pollen in 
their proper places, so that insects, in craw ling into the 
flowers, may get duste<l with pollen. Self-fertilisation 
also may, perhaps, be aided by insects, carrying pollen 
from the same flower on to the stigma ; but an insect 
thus smeared with pollen could hardly fail likewise to 
cross tlie flowers on other plants. From the relative 
position of the parts, it seems indeed probable (but I 
omitted to prove this by the early removal of the 
anthers, so as to obser^-e whether pollen was brought 
to the stigma from other flowers) that an insect would 
more frequently get dusted by crawling out of a flower 
than by crawling into one ; and this would of course 
facilitate a cross between distinct individuals. Hence 
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Cepbalanthera offers only a partial exception to the 
rule that the flowers of Orchids are generally fertilised 
by pollen from another plant 

Cephalanlhera en«/o/ia.— Acconling to Delpino,* the 
flowers of this 8|>ecies are visited by insects, as shown 
by the removal of the iwllen-masses. He believes that 
this is effected by their bodies being first rendered sticky 
by means of the stigmatic secretion. It is not clear 
whether the flowers also fertilise themselves. Each 
IKjllen-mass is divided into two, instead of being merely 
sub-divided, so that there are four distinct pollen-masses. 

Pogonia ophioglouoidet . — The flowers of this plant, 
an inhabitant of the United States, resemble, as 
described by 3Ir. S<mdder, t those of Cephalanthera in 
not having a rostellum, and in the pollen-masses not 
being furnished with caudicles. The pollen consists of 
powdery gnuns not united by threads. Self-fertilisation 
seems to be effectually prevented ; and the flowers on 
distinct plants must intercross, for each plant generally 
Ijcars only a single flower. 

Pteroslylis truUifdlia and longifdlia . — I may here 
briefly mention some Orehids, inhabitants of Australia 
and New Zealand, which are included by I.indley in 
the same family of the Arethusem with Cephalanthera 
and Pogonia, and are remarkable from their labella 
being extremely sensitive or irritable. Two of the 
jKjtals and one of the sepals form a hood which encloses 
the column, os may bo seen at A in the accompanying 
figure of PterostijlU longt/oJia. 

The distal portion of the labellum affords a landing- 
place for ins<‘ct8, in nearly the same manner as with 
Cephalanthera; but when this organ is touched it 
rapidly springs up, carrying with it the touching insect. 



• 'int. Oucrvsx. iiiIU Dioo- 
ipuoiu,’ part ii. 1873, p. HO. 



t • Proc. Ikwton 8oc. Nat HUt.’ 
Tol. ix. 1868, p. 182. 
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which is thus temporarily imprisoned within the other- 
wise almost completely closed flower. The laliellum 

y>g- 




PTEBoeTTLB unoiPOLiA. (Copi«l from Mr. R. D. Fitigomld’i ■ Anitnlian 
OrchidA.') 



A. Flower in iU natiinl lUte : the roinmn with iU two ehieldi, 

ontline of the colunn ie dimlj ud the lebellnm in the poeition 

leen within. which it occupiee after haring 

B. Flower with the near lateral i been touched. 

petal remored, ehowing the 

remains shut from half an hour to one hour and a 
half, and on reopening is again sensitive to a touch. 
Two membranous shields project on each side of the 
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upper part of the column, with their edges meeting 
in front, as may be seen in fig. B. In this drawing 
the petal on the near side has been cut away, and 
the labellum is represented in the jKwition which it 
assumes after having been touched. As soon as the 
labellum has thus risen, an imprisoned insect cannot 
escape except by crawling through the narrow passage 
formed by the two projecting shields. In thus escaping 
it can hanlly fail to remove the pollinia, as, before 
coming into contact with them, its body will have been 
smeared with the viscid matter of the rostellum. On 
being imprisoned in another flower, and on again escap- 
ing by the same passage, it will almost certainly leave 
at least one of the four pollen-masses on the adhesive 
stigma, and thus fertilise the flower. 

All that I have here said is taken from the admir- 
able description given by Mr. Cheoseman * of Pterostylis 
trvllifolia ; but I have copied the figure of P. lonyifdlia 
from Mr. Fitzgerald’s great work on the Australian 
Orchids, as it shows plainly the relation of all the parts. 

Mr. Cheeseman placed insects within several flowers 
of P. trvllifolia, and saw them afterwards crawl out, 
generally with pollinia attached to their backs. He 
also proved the importance of the irritable labellum 
by removing it from twelve flowers whilst young, anil 
in this case insects which entered the flowers would not 
have been com|>elled to crawl out through the passage ; 
and not one of these flowers produced a capsule. The 
flowers seem to be frequented exclusively by Diptera ; 
but what attraction they present is not known, as they 
do not secrete nectar. Mr. Cheeseman believes that 
hardly a quarter of the flowers produce capsules ; not- 
withstanding that on one occasion he examined 110 

* ' Tranact New Zealand Inatitute,’ vol. v. 1S73, p. 352 ; and toI. 
tU p. 351. 
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flowers in a withered condition, and seventy-one of these 
had pollen on their stigmas, and only twenty-eight had 
all four pollinia still within their anthers. All the 
New Zealand species l»ear solitary flowers, so that dis- 
tinct plants cannot fail to be intercrossed. I may add 
that Mr. Fitzgerald also placed a small beetle on the 
label lum of P. hngifolia, which was instantly carried 
into the flower and imprisoned; afterwards he saw 
it crawl out with two pollinia attached to its back. 
Nevertheless he doubts, from reasons which seem to 
me quite insufficient, whether the sensitiveness of the 
labellum is not as great a disadvantage as an advan- 
tage to the plant. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has described another Orchid belong- 
ing to the same sub-tribe, Caladenia dimorpha, which 
has an irritable labellum. He kept a plant in his room, 
and says : “ A house-fly lighting on the lip was carried 
by its spring against the column, and becoming en- 
tangled in the gluten of the stigma, and struggling to 
escaj)e, removed the pollen from the anther and smeared 
it on the stigma.” He adds, “Without some such aid 
the species of this genus never produce seed.” But 
from the analogy of other Orchids wo may feel sure 
that insects usually behave very differently from the 
fly whieh he saw caught on the stigma, and no doubt 
they carry the pollen-mosses from plant to plant. The 
labellum of another Australian genus, Calmna, one of 
the Arethusete, is said by Hr. Hooker * to be irritable ; 
so that when touched by an insect it shuts up suddenly 
against the column, and temporarily encloses its prey 
os it were within a box. The labellum is covered by 
curious papillae. Which, as far os 31r. Fitzgerald has 
seen, are not gnawed by insects. 



* * Flora of Tsamanio,’ vol. ii. p. 17. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald describes and figures several other 
genera, and states with respect to Aelanlltus fornicatus 
and exsertus that neither species produce seeds if 
protected from insects, but are easily fertilised by 
pollen placed on their stigmas. 3Ir. Cheeseman * has 
witnessed the fertilisation of Aeianthus nndairii in 
Now Zealand, the flowers of which are incessantly 
visited by Diptera, without whose aid the pollinia are 
never removed. Out of eighty-seven flowers borne 
by fourteen plants, no less than seventy-one matured 
capsules. This plant according to the same observer 
exhibits one remarkable peculiarity, namely, that the 
pollen-masses are attached to the rostellum by means 
of the exserted pollen-tubes, which ser>'e as a caudicle ; 
and the j)ollcn-masses are thus removetl together with 
the rostellum, which is viscid, when the flowers are 
visited by insects. The flowers of the allied Cyrto- 
stylis are also much frequented by insects, but the 
pollinia are not so regularly remov^ as those of the 
Aeianthus ; and with Corysanthes, only five out of 200 
flowers produced capsules. 

The Vanillidm according to Lindley form a sub- 
tribe of the Arethusese. The large tubular flowers of 
Vanilla aromatica are manifestly adapted to be ferti- 
lised by insects; and it is known that when this plant 
is cultivated in foreign countries, for instance in Bour- 
bon, Tahiti, and the East Indies, it fails to produce 
its aromatic pods unless artificially fertilised. This 
fact shows that some insect in its American home is 
specially adapted for the work ; and that the insects 
of the above-named tropical regions, where the Vanilla 
flourishes, either do not visit the flowers, though they 
secrete an abundance of nectar, or do not visit them 

• ‘ Tnnasot Now Zeslaod Iiutitute,’ toI. tIL 1875, p. 349. 
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in the proper manner.* I will mention only two pecu- 
liaritiesi in the structure of the flowers: the anterior 
part of the pollen-masses is semi-waxy and the posterior 
part somewhat friable ; the grains are not cemented 
together into compound grains, and the single grains 
are not united by fine elastic threads but by viscid 
matter; this matter would aid in causing the pollen 
to adhere to an insect, but I should have thought that 
such aid was superfluous, as the viscid rostellum is 
well developed. The other peculiarity is that the 
labellum, in front of the stigma, and some way beneath 
it, is furnished with a stiff hinged brush, formed of a 
series of combs one over the other, which point down- 
wards. This structure would allow an insect to crawl 
easily into a flower, but would compel it whilst re- 
treating to press close against the column ; and in 
doing so it would remove the pollen-masses, leaving 
them on the stigma of the next flower which was 
visited. 

The genus Sobralia is allied to Vanilla, and Mr. 
Cavendish Browne informs me that he saw a large 
humble-bee enter a flower of S. macrantha in his 
hothouse, and when it crawled out it had the two 
large pollen-masses firmly fixed to its back, nearer to 
the tail than to the head. The bee then looked aJ)out, 
and seeing no other flower re-entered the same one of 



• For Bourbon poo ‘DuI. Soc. 
Hot. do France.’ tom. i. 1854. p. 
291). For Tahiti soo H. A. Tilley. 
■Japan, tlie Amour, 4c.,’ 1801, p. 
375. For the Eust .Indies see 
Morren in ‘ Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist.' 1839, Tol. iii. p. (i. I 
may giro an analogous but more 
striking case from Mr Fitzgerald, 
who says “ that SarcoeUiliui par- 
mflonu (one of the Vaiideio) pro- 
duces capsules not unfrequently 



in the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales; removed from 
thence to Sydney, a number of 
plants, though flowering wel 1, have 
not borne any seed if left tothem- 
selrcs, thougli invariably fertile 
when tbe pollen-masses were re- 
moveil and placed on the stigma.” 
Yet the Blue hfountaina are less 
than one hundred miles distant 
from Sydney. 
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the Sobralia, but quickly retreated, leaving the pollen- 
masses on the stigma, with the viscid discs alone 
adhering to its back. The nectar of this Guatemala 
Orchid seemed too powerful for our British bee, for it 
stretched out its legs and lay for a time as if dead on 
the labellum, but afterwards recovered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEOTTE^. 

Epi|»«.tis palustris; curiouB shape of the labellum and its importance 
ill the fructiaciitioii of the flower— Other species of Epipactis— 
Epipopium — Oooilyera repcns — Spiranthes autmnnalis; perfect 
sdaptition by which the pollen of a younger flower is carried to the 
stigma of an older flower on another plant — Listera ovata ; sensi* 
tiveness of the rcetellqm; explosion of viscid matter; action of 
inseeU; perfect adaptation of tlio several organs— Listera ronlata— 
Neottia nidus-avis; iU fertilisation effected in the same manner as 
in Listera — Thelymitra, self-fertile. 

We have now arrived at a third tribe, the Neotteae of 
Lindley, which includes several British genera. These 
present many interesting points with respect to their 
structure and manner of fertilisation. 

The Neotteie have a free anther standing behind the 
stigma. Their pollen-grains are tied together by fine 
elastic threads, which partially cohere and project at 
the upper end of the pollen-mass, being there attached 
(with some exceptions) to the back of the rostellum. 
Consequently the pollen-masses have no true and dis- 
tinct caudicles. In one genus alone (Goodyera) the 
pollen-grains are collected into packets as in Orchis. 
Epipactis and Goodyera agree pretty closely in their 
manner of fertilisation with the Ophrem, but are more 
simply organised. , Spiranthes comes under the same 
category, but has been differently modified in some 
respects. 

Eppuctis pmlustris.*—T\io lower part of the large 

• I am much indebted to Mr. ing me fresh specimens of tiiis 
A. G. More, of Bembridge. in the beautiful Orcliis. 

Uie of Wight, forrepeateillyscnd- 
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stigma is bilobed and projects in front of the column 
(see s in the side and front views, C, D, fig. 15). On 
its square summit a single, nearly globular rostellum 
is seated. The anterior face of the rostellum (r, C, D) 
projects a little beyond the surface of the upper part of 
the stigma, and this is of importance. In the early bud 
the rostellum consists of a friable mass of cells, with the 
exterior surface rough : these superficial cells undergo 
a great change during development, and beeomo con- 
verted into a soft, smooth, highly elastic membrane or 
tissue, so excessively tender that it can be penetrated 
by a human hair; when thus penetrated, or when 
slightly rubbed, the surface becomes milky and in some 
degree viscid, so that the pollen-grains adhere to it. 
In some cases, though I observed this more plainly in 
Epipadis latifolia, the surface of the rostellum appa- 
rently becomes milky and viscid without having been 
touched. This exterior soft elastic membrane forms 
a cap to the rostellum, and is internally lined with a 
layer of much more adhesive matter, which, when ex- 
posed to the air, dries in from five to ten minutes. 
By a slight upward and backward push with any object, 
the whole cap, with its viscid lining, is removed with 
the greatest ease ; a minute square stump, the basis 
of the rostellum, being alone left on the summit of the 
stigma. 

In the bud-state the anther stands quite free behind 
the rostellum and stigma; it opens longitudinally 
whilst the flower is still unexpanded, and exposes the 
two oval pollen-mosses, which now lie loose in their 
cells. The pollen consists of spherical granules, co- 
hering in fours, but not affecting each other’s shapes : 
and these compound grains are tied together by fine 
elastic threiuls. The threads are collected into bundles 
extending longitudinally along the middle line of the 
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front of each pollinium, where it comes into contact 
with the back of the uppermost part of the rostellcm. 
From the number of these threads this middle line 
l(X)k8 brown, and each pollen-mass here shows a 
tendency to divide longitudinally into halves. In all 
these respects there is a close general resemblance to 
the {mllinia of the Oj)hrese. 

The line where the parallel threads are the most 
numerous is the line of greatest strength ; elsewhere 
the jK»llen-masscs are extremely friable, so that large 
jKirtions can easily be broken off. In the bud-state 
the rostellum is curved a little backwards, and is 
pressed against the recently-opened anther ; and the 
above-mentioned slightly projecting bundles of threads 
become firmly attached to the j)osterior flap of the 
membranous cap of the rostellum. The jioint of attach- 
ment lies a little beneath the summit of the pollen- 
masses ; but the exact point is somewhat variable, for 
I have met with specimens in which the attachment 
was one-fifth of the length of the pollen-masses from 
their summits. This variability is so far interesting, 
as it is a step leading to the structure of the Ophrem, 
in which the confluent threads, or caudicles, always 
spring from the lower ends of the pollen-masses. After 
the pollinia are firmly attached by their threads to 
the back of the rostellum, the rostellum bends a little 
forwards, and this partly draws the pollinia out of the 
anther-cells. The upper end of the anther consists of a 
blunt, stdid jxjint, not including pollen ; this blunt point 
projects slightly beyond the face of the rostellum, 
which circumstance, as we shall see, is imjxjrtant. 

The flowers stand out (fig. A) almost horiozontally 
from the stem. The labellum is curiously shaped, as 
may be seen in the drawings : the distal half, which 
projects beyond the other jietals and forms an excellent 
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landing-place for insects, is joined to the basal half by 
a narrow hinge, and naturally (fig. A) is tamed a little 
upwards, so that its edg(>s pass within the e<lges of the 
basal |M>rtion. So flexible and elastic is the hinge that 
the weight of even a fly, as Jlr. Jfore informs me, 
depresses the distal |H>rtion ; it is represented in fig. B 
in this state ; but when the weight is removed it 
instantly springs up to its former jKwition (fig. A), and 
with its curious me<lial ridges partly closes the entrance 
into the flower. The basal portion of the labelliim forms 
a cup, which at the proper time is filled with nectar. 

Now let us see how all the jrarts, which I have been 
oblige<l to describe in detail, act. When I first ex- 
amined these flowers I was much perplexed : trying in 
the same manner as I should have done with a true 
Orchis, I slightly pushed the protuberant rostellum 
downwards, and it was easily ruptured ; some of the 
viscid matter was withdrawn, hut the jKjllinia remained 
in their cells, lieflecting on the structure of the 
flower, it occurred to me tliat an insect in entering one 
in order to suck the nectar, would depress the distal 
portion of the labelliim, and consequently would not 
touch the rostellum ; but tluit, when within the flower, 
it would be almost compelled, from the springing up 
of this distal half of the laljelluni, to rise a little uj>- 
wanls and back out ]Nirallel to the stigma. I then 
b^hed the rostellum lightly upwards and backwards 
with the end of a feather and other such objects ; and 
it was pretty 'to see how easily the membranous cap 
of the rostellum came off, and how well from its elas- 
ticity it fitted any object, whatever its sha|ie might be, 
and how firmly it clung to the object owing to the 
viscidity of its under surface. Large masses of jiollen, 
adhering by the elastic threads to the cap of the ros- 
telluni were at the same time withdrawn. 
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Nevertheless the pollen-masses were not removed 
nearly so cleanly os those which had been naturally 
removed by insects. I tried dozens of flowers, always 
with the same imperfect result. It then occurred to 
me, that an insect in backing out of the flower would 
naturally push with some j>art of its body against the 
blunt and projecting upper end of the anther, which 
overhangs the stigmatic surface. Accordingly I so 
held a brush that, whilst brushing upwards against the 
rostellum, I pushed against the blunt solid end of the 
anther (see fig. C) ; this at once eased the pollinia, and 
they were withdrawn in an entire state. At lust I 
understood the mechanism of the flower. 

'I’he large anther stands above and behind the 
stigma, forming an angle with it (fig. C), so that the 
IKillinia when withdrawn by an insect would adhere 
to its head or body in a position fitted to strike the 
sloping stigmatic surface as s<H)n as another flower 
was visited. Hence we have not here, or in any of 
the Neotteaj, that movement of de{>ression so coiumon 
with the ]K)llinia of the Ophrea;. When an insect 
with the |M)llinia attached to its back or head enters 
another flower, the easy depression of the distal i>ortion 
of the labellum probably plays an imi>ortant jmrt ; for 
the ]K>llen-mu8ses are extremely friable, and if they 
were struck against the tips of the ]>ctnls much of the 
iwllen would bo lost ; but as it is, an oj)en gangway 
is uffere<l, and the viscid stigma, with its lower ]>ro- 
tuberant part lying in front, is the first object against 
which the |>ollen-massc8 j)rojecting forwards from the 
insect’s head or back would naturally strike. 1 may 
add that in one large lot of flower-spikes, a great 
majority of the jiollinia hud been naturally and 
cleanly removed. 

In order to ascertain whether I was right in believing 
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that the distal hinged portion of the laliellum was of 
importance in the fertilisation of the flowers, I asked 
Sir. 3Iore to remove this part from some young flowers, 
and to mark them. He tried the ex])eriment on eleven 
flowers, three of which did not pro«luce sccd-capsules ; 
but this may have been accidental. Of the eight 
capsules which were produced, two contained about as 
many seeds as those from unmutilatcd flowers on the 
same plant ; but six capsules contained much fewer 
seeds. Most of the seeds were well-formed. These 
ex{)eriments, as far as they go, support the view that 
the distal part of the labellum is of importance in 
causing insects to enter and leave the flowers in the 
best manner for their fertilisation. 

Since the appearance of the first edition of this book, 
my son William has observed for me this Epipaetis in 
the Isle of Wight. Hive-bees seem to be the chief 
agents in fertilisation ; for he saw them visit about a 
score of flowers, and many had pollen-mas.ses attachetl 
to their foreheads, just above the mandibles. I had 
supjKJsed that insects always crawled into the flowers ; 
but hive-bees are too large to do this; they always 
clung, whilst sucking the nectar, to the distal and 
hinged half of the labellum, which was thus pressed 
downwards. Owing to this part being elastic and 
tending to spring up, the bees, as they left the flowers, 
seemed to fly rather upwards ; and this favoured, in 
the manner previously ex{)lained, the complete with- 
drawal of the itollen-masses, quite us well as if the 
insects had crawled, in an upward direction, out, of 
the flower. Perhaps the upward movement may not 
be so necessary in all cases as I had supjwsod ; for, 
judging from the manner in which the pollen-masses 
were attached to the hive-bees, the back part of their 
heads could hardly fail to press against and lift up the 
H 2 
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blunt, solid, ui)|K?r end of the anther, thus freeing the 
pollen-masses. Various other insects besides hiv<j-bees 
visit the flowers. My son saw several large flies (Sar~ 
eophaga carnosa) haunting them; but they did not 
enter in so neat and regular a manner ns the hive-bees ; 
nevertheless two had ]M>llen-masses attached to their 
foreheads. Several smaller flies {Ccelopa frtgida) were 
also seen entering and leaving the flowers, with jM>llen- 
masses adhering rather irregularly to the dorsal surface 
of the thorax. Three or four distinct kinds of Hymen- 
optera (one of small size being Crahro hrevit) likewise 
visited the flowers ; and three of these Hymeuoptera 
had pollen-masses attached to their backs. Other still 
more minute Diptera, Coleoptera, and ants were seen 
sucking the nectar ; but these insects appeared to be 
too small to tmnsj>ort the ]>ollen-masses. It is re- 
markable that some of the foregoing insects should 
visit the flowers ; for 31r. F. Walker informs me that 
the Sarcophaga frequents decaying animal matter, and 
the Coelopa haunts seaweed, occasionally settling on 
flowers. The Crahro also, as I hear from Mr. F. Smith, 
collects small beetles (Halticffi) for provisioning its 
nest. It is equally remarkable, seeing how maiiy 
kinds of insects visit this Fpipactis, that although my 
sun watched hundreds of plants for some hours on three 
occasions, not a single humble-bee alighted on a flower, 
though many were flying about. 

Epipaetis latifolia. — This sj)ecies agrees with the 
last in most respects. The rostellum, however, j)rojects 
considerably further beyond the face of the stigmji, 
and the blunt upjier end of the anther less so. The 
viscid matter lining the elastic cap of the rostellum 
takes a longer time to get dry. The upper ]>etal8 and 
sepals are more widely exjainded than in E. jxtluslris : 
the distal portion of the labellum is smaller, and is 
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fimly united to the basal jx>rtion (fig. 10), so that it 
is not flexible and elastic ; it apjmrently serves only as 
a landing-place for insecta The fertilisation of this 
species dejtends sini])ly on an insect striking in an 
upward an<l bivckward direction the highly-i>rotubcrant 
rostellum, which it would be apt to do when retreating 
from the flower after having sucked the copious nectar 



in the cup of the labcllum. Api>arently it is not at 
all necessary that the insect should push upwards the 
blunt up[)er end of the anther ; at least I found that 
the pollinia could be removed easily by simply drag- 
ging oil' the cap of the rostellum in an upward or 
backward direction. 

As some plants grew close to my house, I have been 
able , to observe hero and elsewhere their manner of 
fertilisation during several years. Although hive-bees 
and humble-bees of many kinds were constantly flying 
over the plants, I never saw a bee or any Dipterous 
insect visit the flowers ; but in Germany Sprengel 
caught a fly with the jmllinia of this plant attached 
to Its back. On the other han<l I have repeatedly 




Epipactis latifoua. 



Flower 
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observed the common wasp (Vespa sylvestris) sucking 
the nectar out of the open cup-shai»e<l labellum. I 
thus saw the act of fertilisation effected by the pollen- 
masses Ixiing removed by the wasps, and afterwards 
carried attwhed to their foreheads to other flowers. 
Mr. Oxenden also informs mo that a large bed of 
E. purpurata (which b considered by some botanists to 
be a distinct si>ecies, and by others a variety) was fre- 
quented by “ swarms of wasj)s.” It is very remarkable 
tliat the sweet nectar of this EpijMictis should not be 
attractive to any kind of bee. If wasps were to become 
extinct in any district, so probably would the Epipaetis 
latifolia. 

To show how effectually the flowers are fertilised, I 
may add that during the wet and cold sjmwoii of 1800 a 
friend in Suss(?x examined five spikes bearing eighty-five 
expanded flow(!rs ; of these, fifty-three had the iK)llinia 
removed, and thirty-two had them in place : but as 
many of the latter were immediately beneath the buds, 
a larger numW would almost certainly have been 
afterwards remowed. In Devonshire I found a spike 
with nine oi>en flowers, and the pollinia in all were re- 
move<l with one exception, and in this case a fly, too 
small to remove the pollinia, had become glued to the 
rostellum, and had there miserably perishe«l. 

Dr. 11. Muller has published * some interesting 
observations on the difference in structure and manner 
of fertilisation, as well as on the intermediate forms 
between Epiparfi* rubiyinosa, mierophyUa, and viridi- 
Jlora. The latter species is remarkable for the absence 
of a rostellum, and for being regularly self-fertilised. 
Self-fertilisation here follows from the incoherent 
l)ollon-grains in the lower jiart of the jxtllen-masses 

• ‘Vi rh»n<ll. <1. Nst. Vcr. f. W«af»l.’ Juhre. xxt. III. Kolge, v.BA 
pp. 7-30. 
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emittinn;, whilst still within the anther-cells, their 
tubes, which penetrate the stiffma ; and thisoceurs even 
in the bud. This species, however, is probably visited 
by insects, and occasionally crossed ; for the lal>ellum 
contains nectar. E. microphylla is intermediate in 
structure between E. which is always fertilised 

by the aid of insects, and E. viridijlora, which does not 
necessarily re([uire any such aid. The whole of this 
memoir by Dr. H. Muller deserves to be attentively 
studiwl. 

Epipoyium gmdini . — This plant, which has only 
once been found in Great Britain, has been fully de- 
scribed by Dr. Kohrbach in a sj>ecial memoir.* ''The 
stnicture and manner of fertilisation is in many re- 
spects like that of Epipactis, to which genus the author 
Iwlieves the present one to be allie<l, though j)laced by 
Lindley amongst the Arethusem. Kohrbaeh saw the 
flowers visited by Bomhtis lucorum, but it appears that 
only a few profluce cajtsules. 

Goodtjtra repen»A — This genus is rather closely re- 
lateil to Epijwctis, in most of the characters with 
whicli we are concemeil. The shield-like rostcllum is 
5, and projects beyond the stigma ; it is 
i on each side by sloping sides rising fronj 
the up[>er edge of the stigma, in nearly the same 
manner as we shall presently see in Spiranthes. The 
surface of the jjrotuberant part of the rostcllum is rough, 
and when dry can be seen to be forinerl of cells ; it is 
deli(.tte, and, when slightly , 
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to the air. The protuberant surface of the rostelluni, 
when gently rubbed upwards, is easily removed, ami 
carries with it a strip of membrane, to the hinder jiart 
of which the pullinia are attached. The sloping sides 
which 8uj)port the netelliini are not removed at the 
same time, but remain projecting up like a fork and 
soon wither. The anther is borne on a brootl elon- 
gated lilament ; and a membnme on both sides unites 
this lilament to the e<lges of the stignui, forming an 
im|)erfect cup or clinandrum. The antlu^r-cells open 
in the bud, and the pollen-masses become attached 
by their anterior faces, just Ixmeath their summits, 
to the back of the rostelluin. Ultimately the anther 
oi>ens widely, leaving the pollinia almost naked, but 
partially protected within the meinbrunoiis cup or 
clinandrum. Each pollinium is ptrtially divided 
lengthways ; the pillen-grains cohere in subtriangular 
packets, including a multitude of compound grains, each 
consisting of four grains ; and these pickets are tied 
together by strong clastic threads, which at their upper 
ends run together and form a single flattened brown 
elastic ribbon, of which the truncated extremity adheres 
to the back of the rostellum. 

The surface of the orbicular stigma is remarkablv 
viscid, which is necessary in order that the unusually 
strong threads connecting the packets of pollen should 
be ruptured. The labellum is imrtially divided into 
two p)rtions; the terminal pirtion is reflexed, and 
the basal portion is cupformed and filled with nectar. 
The i>as.sage between the rostellum and labellum b 
contracted whilst the flower is young ; but when mature 
the column moves further back from the labellum, so 
as to allow of insects with the p)llinia adhering to 
their proboscides, to enter the flowers more freely. In 
many of the specimens received, the pollinia had been 
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by me is there so near an ap- 
» of a true caudicle ;t and it is 



nascent caudicles had been attached to the lower ends 
of the ptjllinia, and they are attached a little beneath 
their summits, the {x>llinia would have been almost 
identical with those of a true Orchis. In the rostellum 
being supported by sloping sides, which wither when 
the viscid disc is removed, — in the < 
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and anther, — and in some other respects, we have a 
clear affinity with Spiranthcs. In the anther having 
a hroad filament we see a relation to Cejihalanthera. 
In the structure of the rostellum, with the exception 
of the sloping sides, and in the shape of the labellum, 
Goodyera resembles EpijNictis. Goodycra probably 
shows us the state of the organs in a group of Orchids, 
now mostly extinct, but the parents of many living 
descendants. 

Spiranihes autumnalis . — This Orchid with its pretty 
name of Ladies’-tresses, presents some interesting 
peculiarities.* The rostellum is a long, thin, flat pro- 
jection, joineil by sloping shoulders to the summit of 
the stigma. In the middle of the rostellum a narrow 
vertical brown object (fig. 17, C) may be seen, bordered 
and covered by transparent membrane. This brown 
object I will call “the boat-formed disc.” It forms 
the middle portion of the posterior surface of the 
rostellum, and consists of a narrow strip of the exterior 
membrane in a modified condition. When removed 
from its attachment, its summit (fig. E) is seen to be 
pointeil, with the lower end rounded ; it is slightly 
bowed, so as altogether to resemble a lioat or canoe. 
It is rather more than yj, of an inch in length, 
and less than in breadth. It is nearly rigid, and 
apixars fibrous, but is really formed of elongateil 
and thickened cells, partially confluent. 

This boat, standing vertically up on its stern, is filleil 
with thick, milky, extremely adhesive fluid, which, 
when exposed to the air, rapidly turns brown, and in 
about one minute sets quite hard. .Vn object is well 
glued to the boat in four or five seconds, and when the 
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cement is dry the attachment is wonderfully strong. 
The transpanmt sides of the rostellum consist of mem- 
hrane, attached behind to the edges of the boat, and 
folde<l over in front, so as to form the anterior face 
of the rostellum. This folde<l membraue, therefore, 
covers, almost like a deck, the cargo of viscid matter 
within the boat. 

Fig. 17. 



SpnUSTHES AimiXSAUS, OR LADIES'-TREffiia. 











■ace ofthe rostellum is slightly furroweil 
il line over the middle of the boat, an.l 
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is endowed with a remarkable kind of irritability ; 
for, if the furrow be touched very gently by a needle, 
or if a bristle be laid along the furrow, it instantly 
splits along its whole length, and a little milky 
adliesive fluid exudes. This action is not mechanical, 
or duo to simple violence. Tlie fissure runs up the 
whole length of the rostellura, from the stigma beneath 
to the summit : at the summit the fissure bifurcates, 
and runs down the back of the rostellum on each side 
and round the stern of the boat-formed disc. Hence 
after this splitting action the boat-formed disc lies 
quite free, but embedded in a fork in the rostellum. 

The act of splitting apparently never takes place 
spontaneously. I covered a plant with a net, and after 
five of the flowers had fully expanded they were kept 
protected for a week : I then examined their rostella, 
and not one had split ; whereas almost every flower 
on the surrounding and uncovered spikes, which would 
almost certivinly have l>een visited and touched by 
insects, had their rostella fissured, though they had 
been oi>en for only twenty-four hours. Exposure for 
two minutes to the vapour of a little chloroform causes 
the rostellum to split ; and this we shall hereafter see 
is likewise the case with some other Orchids. 

When a bristle is laid for two or three seconds in the 
furrow of the rostellum, and the membrane has con- 
sequently become fis8ure<l, the viscid matter within 
the boat-formed disc, which lies close to the surface 
and indeed slightly exudes, is almost sure to glue the 
disc longitudinally to the bristle, and both are with- 
drawn together. When the disc, with the pollinia 
attache<l to it, is withdrawn, the two sides of the ros- 
tellum (fig. D), which have been described by some 
botanists us two distinct foliaceous pn>jections, are left 
sticking up like a fork. This is the common con- 
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dition of the flowers after they have been open for a 
day or two, and have been visited by insects. The 
fork soon withers. 

Whilst the flower is in bud, the back of the boat- 
formed disc is covered with a layer of large rounded 
cells, so that the disc does not strictly form the exterior 
surface of the back of the rostellum. These cells 
contain slightly viscid matter ; they remain unaltered 
(as may be seen at fig. E) towards the upper end of 
the disc, but at the point where the pollinia are at- 
tached they disappear. Therefore I at one time con- 
cluded that the viscid matter contained in these cells, 
when they burst, serve to fasten the threads of the 
pollinia to the disc ; but, as in several other genera, 
in which a similar attachment has to bo ofteeted, I 
could see no trace of such cells, this view may be 
erroneous. 

The stigma lies beneath the rostellum, and projects 
with a sloping surface, as may be seen at B in the 
side-view : its lower margin is rounded and fringed 
with hairs. On each side a membrane (el, B) extends 
from the edges of the stigma to the filament of the 
anther, thus forming a membranous cup or clinandrum, 
in which the lower ends of the pollen-masses lie safely 
protected. 

Each pollinium consists of two leaves of pollen, 
quite disconnected at their lower and upper ends, but 
united for about half their length in the middle by 
elastic threads. A very slight modification would 
convert the two pollinia into four distinct masses, as 
occurs in the genus Malaxis and in many foreign 
Orchids. Each leaf consists of a double layer of 
pollen-grains, joined by fours together, and these 
united by elastic threads, which are more numerous 
along the edges of the leaves, and converge at the 
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summit of the pollinium. The leaves are very brittle, 
and, when placed on the adhesive stigma, large pieces 
are easily broken off. 

Long before the flower expands, the auther-cells, 
which are prosseil against the back of the rostellum, 
open in their upper part, so that the included pollinia 
come into contact with the back of the boat-formed 
disc. The projecting threads then become firmly 
attached to rather above the middle part of the back 
of the disc. The anther-cells afterwards open lower 
down, and their membranous walls contract and be- 
come brown ; so that by the time the flower is fully 
expanded the upj)er part of the pollinia lie quite 
naked, with their bases resting in a little cup formed 
by the withered anther-cell, and laterally protected by 
the clinandrum. As the ]>ollinia thus lie loose, they 
are easily removed. 

The tubular flowers are elegantly arranged in a 
spire round the spike, and project from it horizontally 
(fig. A). The labelliim is channelle<l down the middle, 
and is furnished with a reflexe<l and fringed lip, on 
which bees alight ; its basal internal angles are pro- 
duced into two globular processes, which secrete an 
abundance of nectar. The nectar is collected (n, fig. 
II) in a small receptacle in the lower part of the 
labellum. Owing to the protuberance of the inferior 
margin of the stigma and of the two lateral inflexed 
nectaries, the orifice into the nectar-receptacle is 
much contracted. When tlie flower first ojKjns the 
receptacle contains nectar, and at this period the 
front of the rostellum, which is slightly furrowed, 
lies close to the channelled labellum ; consequently 
a piLHsage is left, but so narrow that only a fine bristle 
can be laiasid down it. In a day or two the column 
moves a little farther from the labellum, and a wider 
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passage is left for insects to deposit pollen on the 
stigmatic surface. On this slight movement of the 
column the fertilisation of the flower absolutely 

With most Orchids the flowers remain open for 
some time before they are visited by insects ; but 
with Spiranthes I have generally found the boat- 
formed discs removed very soon after their ex(>ansion. 
Fur example, in the two last s])ikes which I hap|>eued 
to examine there were numerous buds on the summit 
of one, with only the seven lowest flowers exj)anded, 
of which six had their discs and jwllinia removed; 
the other spike had eight exj)anded flowers, and the 
pollinia of all were removed. We have seen that when 
the flowers first o|)en they would be attractive to 
insects, for the receptacle already contains nectar; 
and at this j>eri<Kl the rostellum lies so close to the 
channelled labellum that a bee could not pass down 
its proboscis without touching the medial furrow of 
the rostellum. This I know to be the case by repeated 
trials with a bristle. 

Wo thus see how beautifully everything is contrived 
that the pollinia should be withdrawn by insects visit- 
ing the flowers. They are already attached to the 
disc by their threads, and, from the early withering 
of the anther-cells, they hang loosely suspended but 
protected within the clinandrum. The touch of the 




wiUi thoiuirru«ne.»of tliepAAWge 
into the flower. He has aiuco 
caiiHriucfl (‘Amer. Joum. of 
Science,’ vol. xxxir. p. 427) my 
Mcount of the structure and notion 



of nil the parts in Spirantliea. with 
the exception timt it is the column 
and nnt the labellum, as I former- 
ly tliouifht, which moves as the 
flowers beocHne matn-e. He adds 
that the widening or the passage, 
whieh plays so impurlant a part 
in the fertilisation of the flower, 
“IS so striking that we wonder 
how we overlooked it." 
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proboscis causes the rostellum to sj)lit in front and 
behind, and frees the long, narrow, boat-formed disc, 
which is filled with extremely viscid matter, and is sure 
to adhere longitudinally to the proboscis. When the 
bee flies away, so surely will it carry away the pollinia. 
As the pollinia are attached parallel to the disc, they 
adhere parallel to the proboscis. When the flower 
first opens and is best adapted for the removal of the 
pollinia, the labtdlum lies so close to the rostellum, 
that the jxjllinia attached to the i)roboseis of an insect 
cannot possibly be forced into the jmssage so as to 
roach the stigma ; they would be either upturned or 
broken off : but we have seen that after two or three 
days the column becomes more reflexed and moves 
from the labellum, — a wider ]>ossagc being thus left. 
When I inserted the pollinia attached to a fine bristle 
into the nectar-recejrtacle of a flower in this condition 
(», fig. B), it was pretty to see how surely the sheets 
of pollen were left adhering to the viscid stigma. It 
may bo observed in the diagram, B, that owing to the 
projection of the stigma, the orifice into the nectar- 
receptacle (n) lies close to the lower side of the flower ; 
insects would therefore insert their ])roboscide.s along 
this lower side, and an ojwn space above is thus left 
for the attached pollinia to be carrieil down to the 
stigma, without being brushed off. The stigma evi- 
dently projects so that the ends of the pollinia may 
strike against it. 

Hence, in S|)iranthes, a recently expanded flower, 
which has its jwllinia in the best stale for removal, 
cannot be fertilised ; and mature flowers will be ferti- 
lised by jwllen from younger flowers, borne, as we 
shall j)resently see, on a separate plant. In con- 
formity with this fact the stigmatic surfaces of the 
older flowers are far more viscid than those of the 
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younger flowers. Xerertheless, a flower whieli in its 
early state had not been visited by iiisMds would not 
necessarily, in its later and more expanded condition, 
have its jiolh'n wasted : for insects, in inserting and 
withdrawing their proboscides, bow them forwards or 
upwards, and would thus often strike the furrow in the 
rostellum. I imitated this action with a bristle, and 
often succeeded in withdrawing the pollinia from old 
flowers. I was led to make this trial from having at 
first chosen old flowers for examination ; and on |iassing 
a bristle, or fine culm of grass, straight down into 
the nectary, the pollinia were never withdrawn ; but 
when it was bowed forward, I succeeiled. Flowers 
which have not had their pollinia reniove<l (ajii ls> 
fertilised as easily as those which have lost them ; ami 
I have seen not a few cases of flowers with their 
pollinia still in place, with sheets of pollen on their 
stigmas. 

At Torquay I watched for about half an hour a 
numl)cr of these flowers growing together, and saw- 
three humblo-lRM‘8 of two kinds visit them. I caught 
one and examined its proboscis : on the su])orior 
lamina, some little way from the tip, two perf»?ct 
pollinia were attached, and three other lK>at-formed 
discs without jsdlen ; st> that this bee had removisl 
the pollinia from five flowers, and had probably left 
the pollen of three on the stigmas of other flowers. 
The next day I watched the same flowers for a quarter 
of an hour, and caught another humble-bee at work ; 
one perfect |x>lliiiium and four boat-formed discs ad- 
hereil to its prolx>scis, one on the top of the other, 
showing how exactly the same i>art of the nistellum 
had each time l>een touched. 

The bees always alighte<l at the lx>ttom of the 
spike, and, crawling spirally up it, sncke<l one flower 
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uftor tlie other. I believe humble-bees generally act 
ill thi.s manner when visiting a dense spike of flowers, 
as it is the most convenient method ; on the same 
principle that a woodjiecker always climbs up a tree in 
search of insects. This seems an insignificant observa- 
tion ; but see the result. In the early morning, when 
the bee starts on her rounds, let us supjiose that she 
alighted on the summit of a sjiike ; she would cer- 
tainly extract the pollinia from the upjiermost and 
last opened flowers; but when visiting the next suc- 
ceeding flower, of which the column in all probability 
would not as yet have moved from the labellnm (for 
this is slowly and very gradually effected), the jwllen- 
masses would be brushe<l off her prolsiscis and wasted. 
But nature suffers no such waste. The bee goes first 
to the lowest flower, and, crawling spirally up the 
spike, effects nothing on the first spike which she 
visits till she reaches the upper flowers, and then she 
withdraws the pollinia. She soon flies to another plant, 
and, alighting on the lowest and oldest flower, into 
which a wide passage will have been formed from the 
greater reflexion of the column, the jKillinia strike the 
protuberant stigma. If the stigma of the lowest flower 
has already been fully fertilised, little or no pollen 
will be left on its dried surface ; but on the next 
succeeding flower, of which the stigma is adhesive, 
large sheets of pollen will be left. Then as soon as 
the bee arrives near the summit of the spike she will 
withdraw fresh pollinia, will fly to the lower flowers 
on another plant, and fertilise them ; and thus, as she 
goes her rounds and adds to her store of honey, she 
continually fertilises fresh flowers and perpetuates the 
race of our autumnal Spiranthes, which will yield 
honey to future generations of bees. 

Spiranthes australis . — This species, an inhabitant 
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of Australia, has been described and figuretl by Jlr. 
Fitzgerald.* The flowers are arranged on the spike 
in the same manner as in S. autumnalis ; and the 
labellum with two glands at its base closely resembles 
that of our species. It is therefore an extraordinary 
fact that Sir. Fitzgerald could not detect even in the 
bud any trace of a rostellum or of viscid matter. He 
states that the pollinia touch the up{>er edge of the 
stigma, and fertilise it at an early age. Protecting a 
plant from the access of insects by a bell-glass made 
no diflerence in its fertility ; and Mr. Fitzgerald, 
though he examined many flowers, never noticed the 
slightest derangement of the pollinia, or any pollen 
on the surfaces of the stigmas. Here then we have 
a species which fertilises itself as regularly as does 
Ophryg apifera. It would, however, be desirable to 
ascertain whether insects ever visit the flowers, which 
it may be presumed secrete nectar, as glands are 
present ; and any such insects should be examined, so 
as to make certain that pollen does not adhere to some 
part of their bodies. 

Listera ovata, or Tway-Uade . — This Orchid is one 
of the most remarkable in the whole order. The 
structure and action of the rostellum has been the 
subject of a valuable paper in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ by Dr. Hooker,t who has describe<l 
minutely and of course correctly its curious structure ; 
he did not, however, attend to the jwrt which insects 
play in the fertilisation of the flowers. C. K. Si)rengel 
well knew the importance of insect-agency, but he 
misundersUxKl both the structure and the action of 
the rostellum. 

The rostellum is of large size, thin, or foliaceous, 

* * Alutruiiau OrcbidV ii. t * Pbiloeopbu*al Transactk'nd,* 
1870. 1854,p. 25y. 
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convex in front and concave behind, with its sharp 
summit slightly hollowed out on each side ; it arches 
over the stigmatic surface (fig. 18, A, r, s). Internally, 

Fig. 18. 







Listexa ovata, or TwAjr-Wade. (Portly i-opiwl from Hookor.) 







stigma. 

Ubolltim. 



oliag forrow. 



A. Flower riewed laterally, with 
all the sepals aod petals, except 
the labellum, remored. 

U. Ditto, with the pollinia re- 
mark, and with the rostelliim 
ben^ down after the ejection 
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it is divided by longitudinal septa into a series of 
loculi, which contain viscid matter and have the power 
of violently expelling it These loculi show traces of 
their original cellular structure. I have met with this 
structure in no other genus except in the closely 
allied Ncottia. The anther, situated behind the ros- 
tellum and protected by a broad expansion of the top 
of the column, oj)ens in the bud. When the flower is 
fully expanded, the }K>llinia are left quite free, sup- 
ported behind by the anther-cells, and lying in front 
against the concave back of the rostellum, with their 
upf)cr pointed ends resting on its crest. Each pol- 
linium is almost divided into two masses. The pollen- 
grains are attached together in the usual manner by 
a few elastic threads ; but the threads are weak, and 
large masses of |)ollen can be broken off easily, .\fter 
the flower has long remained open, the ]x>llcn becomes 
more friable. The labellum is much elongated, con- 
tracted at its base, and bent downwards, os represented 
in the drawing ; the upper half above the bifurcation 
is furrowMl along the middle ; and the borders of this 
furrow secrete much nectar. 

As soon as the flower o[)ens, if the crest of the 
rostellum be touched ever so lightly, a large drop 
of viscid fluid is instantaneously expelled ; and this, 
as Dr. Hooker has shown, is formed by the coalescence 
of two dro{>s proceeding from two depressed s{>aces on 
each side of the centre. A good proof of this fact 
was affbnled by some sj>ecimens kept in weak spirits 
of wine, which apparently had expelled the viscirl 
matter slowly, and here two separate little spherical 
balls of hardened matter had been formeil, attoche<l to 
the two (tollinia. The fluid is at first slightly opaque 
aud milky ; but on exposure to the air for less than 
a second, a film forms over it, and in two or three 
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seconds the whole drop sets hard, soon assuming a 
purplish-brown tint. So exquisitely stmsitive is the 
rostelluni, that a touch from the thinnest human hair 
sufticcs to muse the explosion. It will take place 
under water. Exposure to the vapour of chloroform 
for about one minute also caused an explosion; but 
the vajwur of sulphuric ether did not thus act, though 
one flower was exjKwed for five, and another for 
twenty minutes to a strong dose. The rostellum of 
these two flowers w hen afterwards touched exploded in 
the usual manner, so that sensitiveness had not been 
lust in either case. The viscid fluid when ]>ressed 
between two plates of glass before it has set hard is 
seen to be structureless ; but it has a reticulated 
apiwarance, perhaps caused by the presence of glo- 
bules of a denser immersed in a thinner fluid. As the 
pointed tips of the pollinia lie on the crest of the 
rostellum, they are always caught by the exploded 
drop : 1 have never seen this once to fail. So rapid 
is the explosion and so viscid the fluid, that it is 
difficult to touch the rostellum with a needle, however 
cjuickly this may be done, without removing the 
p<dlinia. Hence, if a bunch of flowers be carried 
home in the hand, some of the sepals or i>etal8 will 
almost certainly touch the rostellum and withdraw the 
|x>llinia ; and this gives the false appearance of their 
having been ejected to a distance. 

After the anther-cells have opened and the naked 
pollinia have been left resting on the concave back of 
the rostellum, this latter organ curves a little forwards, 
and ])erhaps the anther also moves a little Imckwards. 
This movement is of much importance; if it did nut 
occur, the tip of the anther, within which the jKjllinia 
are lodged, would be caught by the exploded viscid 
matter, and the pollinia would be for ever locked up 
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an<l rendered useless. I once found an injured flower 
which had been pressed and hud exploded before fully 
expanding, and the anther with the enclosed pollen- 
masses was jK-rmanently glued to the crest of the ros- 
tellum. The rostellum, which is naturally somewhat 
arched over the stigma, quickly bends forwards and 
downwards at the moment of the explosion, so as then 
to stand (fig. B) at right angles to the surface of the 
stigma. The pollinia, if not removed by the touching 
object which cau.ses the exjilosion, become fixed to the 
rostellum, and by its movement are likewise drawn a 
little forward. If their lower ends are now freed by a 
needle from the anther-cells, they s]>ring up ; but they 
are not by this movement placed on the stigma. In 
the course of some hours, or of a day, the rostellum 
not only slowly recovers its original slightly-arched 
jKwition, but becomes quite straight and i)arallel to 
the stigmatic surface. This backward movement of 
the rostellum is of service; for if after the explosion it 
had remained permanently projecting at right angles 
over the stigma, pollen could not readily have been 
dei>08ited by insects on the viscid surface of the 
stigma. Wlien the rostellum is touched so quickly 
that the jiollinia are not remove<l, they are, as I have 
just said, drawn a little forward ; but by the subse- 
quent l)ackward movement of the rostellum they are 
pushed back again into their original (losition. 

From the account now given we may safely infer 
how the fertilisation of this Orchid is effectefl. .Small 
insects alight on the labellum for the sake of the 
nectar coj)iously secreted by it ; as they lick this they 
slowly crawl uj) its narrowed surface until their heads 
stand directly beneath the overarching crest of the 
rostellum ; when they raise their heads they touch the 
crest ; this then explodes, and the pollinia are instantly 
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and firmly ceniented to their heada. As wjon as the 
insect flies away, it withdraws the pullinia, carries 
them tt> another flower, and there leaves masses of the 
friable |>ollen on the adhesive stigma. 

In oitler to witness what I felt sure would take 
place, I watcheil for an hour a group of plants on 
three occasions; eatrh time I saw numerous six-ei- 
luens of two small Hymenopterous insects, namely, a 
Ha.'miteles and a Cryptus, flying about the plants and 
licking up the nectar ; most of the flowers, which were 
visited over and over again, already had their pollinia 
removed, but at last 1 saw both these species crawl 
into younger flowers, and suddenly retreat with a jxur 
of bright yellow pollinia sticking to their foreheads ; I 
caught them, and found the point of attachment was to 
the inner edge of the eye; on the other eye of one 
s|>ecimen there was a ball of the hardened viscid 
matter, showing that it had previously removed 
another pair of p<jllinia,and in all probability had subse- 
quently left them on the stigma of a flower. As these 
insects were captured, I did not witness the act of fertili- 
sation ; but Sprengel saw a Hymenopterous insect 
leave its pollen-mass on the stigma. 3Iy son watched 
another bed of this Orchid at some miles’ distance, and 
brought me home the same Hymenopterous insects 
with attached pollinia, and he saw Diptera also 
visiting the flowers. He was struck with the number 
of spider-webs spread over these plants, as if the 
spiders were aware how attractive the Listera was to 
insects. 

To show how delicate a touch suffices to cause 
the rostellum to explode, I may mention that I found 
an extremely minute Hymenopterous insect vainly 
struggling to escaiie, with its head cemented by the 
hardened viscid matter, to the crest of the rostellum 
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and to the tips of the pollinia. The insect was not 
so large as one of the pollinia, and after causing the 
explosion had not strength enough to remove them ; 
it was thus punished for attempting a work beyond 
its strength, and perished miserably. 

In Spiranthes the young flowers, which have their 
pollinia in the best state for removal, cannot possibly 
be fertilise<l ; they must remain in a virgin condition 
until they are a little older and the column has 
muve<l away from the labellum. Here the same end 
is gained by widely different means. The stigmas of 
the older flowers are more adhesive than those of the 
younger flowers. These latter have their {K)llinia 
ready for removal; but immediately after the rostellum 
has exploded, it curls forwards and downwards, thus 
protecting the stigma for a time; but it slowly be- 
comes straight again, and now the mature stigma is 
left freely exposetl, ready to be fertilised. 

I wished to know whether the rostellum would 
expliKle, if never touched ; but I have found it difficult 
to ascertain this point, as the flowers are highly at- 
tractive to insects, and it is scarcely po^ible to exclude 
very minute ones, the touch of which suffices to cause 
the explosion. Several plants were covered by a net 
and left till the surrounding plants had set their 
capsules ; and the rostella in most of the covered-up 
flowers were found not to have exploded, though their 
stigmas were withered, and the pollen mouldy and 
inca(>able of removal. Some few of the very old 
flowers, however, when roughly touched, were still 
capable of a feeble explosion. Other flowers under 
the nets had exploded, and they had the ti])s of their 
pollinia fixed to the crest of the rostellum ; but whether 
these had been touched by some minute insect, or had 
exploded spontaneously, it was impossible to deter- 
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mine. It shuuld be observed, that although I looked 
carefully, not a grain of pollen could be found on the 
stigmas of any of these flowers, and their oraria had 
not swollen. During a subsequent year, several plants 
were again covered by a net, and I found that the 
rostellum lost its power of explosion in about four 
days ; the viscid matter having turned brown within 
the loculi of the rostellum. The weather at the time 
was unusually hot, and this probably hastened the 
process. After the four days the pollen had become 
very incoherent, and some had fallen on the two 
corners, and even over the whole surface of the stigma, 
which was j>enetrated by the pollen-tubes. But the 
scattering of the pollen was largfely aided by, and 
perhaps wholly depended on, the presence of Thrips 
— insects so minute that they could not be excluded 
by any net, and which abounded on the flowers. This 
plant, therefore, is cajmble of occasional self-fertilisa- 
tion, if the access of winged insects be prevented ; but 
I have, every reason to believe that this occurs very 
rarely in a state of nature. 

That insects do their work of cross-fertilisation 
eftiectually is shown by the following cases. The 
seven upper flowers on a young spike with many 
unexpande<l buds, still retained their pollinia, but 
these had been removed from the ten lower flowers; 
and there was pollen on the stigmas of six of them. 
In two spikes taken together, the twenty-seven lower 
flowers all had their pollinia removed, and had pollen 
on their stigmas; these were succeeded by five oj>en 
flowers with the pollinia not removed and without any 
jKillen on the stigmas ; and these were succeeded by 
eighteen buds. l.astly, in an older spike with forty- 
four fully expanded flowers, the pollinia had been 
removed from every single one ; and there was imllen, 
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generally in large quantity, on all the stigmas which 
I examined. 

I will recapitulate the several special adaptations 
for the fertilisation of this plant. The anther-cells 
o|)en early, leaving the pollen-masses free, protected 
by the summit of the column, and with their tips 
resting on the concave crest of the rostellum. The 
rostellum then slowly curves over the stigmatic 
surface, so that its explosive crest stands at a little 
distance from the summit of the anther ; and this 
is very necessary, otherwise the summit would be 
caught by the viscid matter, and the jxillcn for ever 
locked up. The curvature of the rostellum over the 
stigma and over the base of the labellum is excellently 
adaptc-d to favour an insect striking the crest when it 
raises its head, after having crawled up the labellum 
and licked the lost drop of nectar. The labellum, as 
C. K. Sprengel has remarked, becomes narrower where 
it joins the column beneath the rostellum, so that 
there is no risk of an insect going too much to either 
side. The crest of the rostellum is so exquisitely 
sensitive, that a touch from a very minute insect 
causes it to rupture at two points, and instantly two 
drops of viscid fluid are expelled, which coalesce. This 
viscid fluid sets hard in so wonderfully rajud a manner 
that it rarely fails to cement the tips of the pollinia, 
nicely laid on the crest of the rostellum, to the fore- 
head of the touching insect. As soon as the rostellum 
has explode<l it suddenly curves downwards so as to 
project at right angles over the stigma, protecting it 
from impregnation at an early age, in the same manner 
as the stigmas of the young flowers of Spiranthes are 
protected by the labellum elasping the column. But 
as the column of Spiranthes after a time moves from 
the labellum, leaving a free ]>a.ssage for the introduc- 
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tioii of the pollinia, so here the rostellum moves back- 
wards, and not only recovers its former arched position, 
but stands upright, leaving the stigmatic surface, now 
rendered more adhesive, perfectly free for pollen to be 
left on it. The jwllen-masses, when once cemented to 
an insect’s forehead, will remain attached to it, until 
they are brought into contact with the stigma of a 
mature flower ; and then these encumbrances will be 
removed, by the rupturing of the weak elastic threatls 
which tie the grains together ; the flower being at the 
same time fertilised. 

LUtera eordata . — Professor Dickie of Aberdeen was 
so kind as to send me, but rather too late in the 
season, two sets of specimens. The flowers have essen- 
tially the same structure as in the last species. The 
loculi of the rostellum are very distinct. Two or three 
little hairy points project from the middle of the crest 
of the rostellum ; but I do not know whether these 
have any functional importance. The labellum has 
two basal lobes (of which vestiges may be seen in 
L. ovata) which curve up on each side ; and these 
would compel an insect to approach the rostellum 
straight in front. In two of the flowers the pollinia 
were firmly cementetl to the crest of the rostellum ; 
but in almost all the others the ]K>llinia had been 
previously removed by insects. 

In the following year Professor Dickie observed the 
flowers on living plants, and he informs me that, when 
the jK>llen is mature, the crest of the rostellum is 
directed towartls the labellum, and that, as soon as 
touched, the viscid matter explodes, the pollinia becom- 
ing attached to the touching object ; after the explosion, 
the rostellum bends downwartls, thus protecting the 
virgin stigmatic surface ; suhsequently it rises up and 
exposes the stigma ; so that here everything goes on 
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as I have describe<l under Litlera ovata. The flowers 
are frequented by minute Diptera and Hymenoptera. 

Neottia nidtu^vit . — I made numerous olwerrations 
on this plant, the Bird’s-nest Orchis,* but they are not 
worth giving, as the action and structure of every 
part is almost identically the same as in Litlera ovata 
and eordata. On the crest of the rostellum there are 
about six minute rough points, which seem particularly 
sensitive to a touch, causing the expulsion of the 
viscid matter. The exposure of the rostellum to the 
vapour of sulphuric ether for twenty minutes did nut 
prevent this action, when it was touched. The label- 
lum secretes plenty of nectar, which I mention merely 
as a caution, because during one cold and wet season 
1 looke<l several times and could not see a drop, and 
was perplexed at the apparent absence of any attrac- 
tion for insects ; nevertheless, had I looked more per- 
severingly, jierhnps I should have found some. 

The flowers must be freely visited by insects, for 
all in one large spike had their pollinia removed. 
Another unusually flue spike, sent me by Mr. Uxenden 
from South Kent, had borne forty-one flowers, and it 
produced twenty-seven large seed-capsules, besides 
some smaller ones. Dr. H. Muller of Lippstadt in- 
forms me that he has seen Diptera sucking the nectar 
and removing the pollinia. 

The pollen-masses resemble those of Listera, in 
consisting of compound grains tied together by a few 
weak threads ; they differ in being much more inco- 
herent ; after a few days they swell and overhang the 
sides and summit of the rostellum ; so that if the rus- 
tellum of a rather old flower be touched and an explo- 

* TbUonnstunliieklr-looldnir liTc«; bat, oorordins to Irmlieb 
plant baa generalljr boon aappooed (' Boitntgo tor lUoIngto and M<ir- 
to bo pantaitio on ibe loota of tlie plmbiaie dor Otobidoon,' ISAS, a. 
tKoo nndrr tbc abode oT wblob it U). this eertainir ia not tbo eaae. 
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sion caused, the jwllen-masses are not so neatly caught 
by their tips as those of Listera. Thus a good deal of 
the friable jwllen is often left behind in the anther- 
cells and is apparently wasted. Several plants were 
protected from the access of winged insects by a net, 
and after four days the rostella had almost lost their 
sensitiveness and power to explode. The pollen had 
become extremely incoherent, and in all the flowers 
much had fallen on the stigmas which were penetrated 
by the jxillen-tubes. The spreading of the pollen 
seems to be in part caused by the presence of Thrips, 
many of which minute insects were crawling about the 
flowers, dusted all over with jxjllen. The covered-up 
])lants priMluced plenty of capsules, but many of these 
were much smaller and contained fewer seeds than 
those produced by the adjoining uncovered plants. 

If insects had been forced by the labellum being 
more upturned to brush against the anther and stigma, 
they would always have been smeared with the pollen 
as soon as it b^me friable ; and they would thus 
have fertilised the flowers effectually without the aid 
of the explosive rostellum. This conclusion interested 
me, because, when previously examining Cephalan- 
thera, with its aborted rostellum, its upturned label- 
lum and friable pollen, I had speculated how a transi- 
tion, with each gradation useful to the plant, could 
have been effetded from the state of the pollen in the 
similarly constructed flowers of Epipactis, with their 
pollinia attached to a well-developed rostellum, to the 
present condition of Cephalanthera. Neottia nidus- 
aids shows us how such a transition might have been 
effecte<l. This Orchid is at present mainly fertilised 
by means of the explosive rostellum, which acts effec- 
tually only as long as the pollen remains in mass; 
but we have seen that as the flower grows old the 
jwllen swells and becomes friable, and is then apt to 
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fall or bo transported by minute crawling insects on 
to the stigma. By this means self-fertilisation is 
assured, should larger insects fail to visit the flowers. 
Moreover, the pollen in this state readily adheres to 
any object ; so that by a slight change in the shape of 
the flower, which is aJready less open or more tubular 
than that of lastera, and by the pollen becoming 
friable at a still earlier age, its fertilisation would be 
rendered more and more easy without the aid of the 
explosive rostellum. Ultimately it would become a 
superfluity ; and then, on the principle that every part 
which is not brought into action tends to disappear, 
from causes which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
explain,* this would happen with the rostellum. We 
should then see a new species, in the condition of 
Cephalanthera as far as its means of fertilisation were 
concerned, but in general structure closely allied to 
Neottia and Listera. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in the introduction to his ‘ Austra- 
lian Orchids,’ says that Thelymitra earnea, one of 
the Neotteip, invariably fertilises itself by means of the 
incoherent pollen falling on the stigma. Nevertheless 
a viscid rostellum, and other structures adapted for 
cross-fertilisation are present. The flowers seldom 
expand, and never until they have fertilised them- 
selves ; so that they seem tending towards a cleisto- 
gene condition. Thelymitra longifdia is likewise fer- 
tilised in the bud, according to 3Ir. Fitzgerald, but 
the flowers open for about an hour on fine days, and 
thus cross-fertilisation is at least possible. On the 
other hand, the species of the allied genus Diuris are 
said to be wholly dejiendent on insects for their 
fertilisation. 

• * T«rMon of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ 2nd edit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MALAXE.E AND EPIDENDRE.E. 

MaUxiii palwlon— HudeTallia,eurioaa riotrd flowen — BoIboph^Unu, 
labelluin kept in oonitBiit movement by every breuth of air— Dradni- 
blum, oontrivanoe for aeir-fertiliMtian— C>ttleya, eimple manner of 
fertiliaatian — Epidendmiu — Helf-fertile Epitlendrea. 

I HAVE now described the manner of fertilisation of 
fifteen genera, found in Britain, which belong, accord- 
ing to Lindley’s classification, to the Ophrea?, Arethii- 
sem, and Neottere. A brief account of several foreign 
genera belonging to these same tribes has been added, 
from observations published since the appearance of 
the first edition of this book. We will now turn to 
the great exotic tribes of the Slalaxeas Epidendrea*, 
and Yandetc, which ornament in so wonderful a 
manner the tropical forests. My chief object in 
examining these latter forms has been to ascertain 
whether their flowers were as a general rule fertilised 
by pollen brought by insects from another plant. I 
also wished to Icam whether the pollinia underwent 
those curious movements of depression by which, as 
I had discovered, they are placed, after being removed 
by insects, in the proper position for striking the 
stigmatic surface. 

By the kindness of many friends and strangers I 
have been enabled to examine fresh flowers of several 
species, belonging to at least fifty exotic genera, in 
the several sub-tribes of the above three great tribes." 

* I am paHicnlarly indebiwl to Dr. Hookar, who on every ocea- 
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its position it partially protects the organs of fructi- 
fication (fig. 19). In most of the Orchidem, the upper 
sepal and the two upper petals afford protection ; but 
here these two petals and all the sepals are reflexed 
(as may be seen in the drawing, fig. A), apparently to 
allow insects freely to visit the flower. The position 
of the labellum is the more remarkable, because it 
has been purposely acquired, as shown by the ovarium 
being spirally twisted. In all Orchids the labellum 
is pro])erly directed upwards, but assumes its usual 
position on the lower side of the flower by the twist- 
ing of the ovarium ; but in Malaxis the twisting has 
been carried so far that the flower occupies the posi- 
tion which it would have held if the ovarium had 
not been at all twisted, and which the rijw ova- 
rium afterwards assumes, by a process of gradual 
untwisting. 

When the minute flower is dissected, the column is 
seen to be longitudinally tripartite; the middle 
portion of the upi>er half (see fig. B) is the rostellum. 
The upper edge of the lower part of the column 
projects where united to the base of the rostelltim, 
and fonns a rather deep fold. This fold is the stig- 
matic cavity, and may be compared to a waistcoat- 
pocket. I found pollen-masses which had their broad 
ends pushed by insects into this pocket; and a 
bundle of pollen-tubes had here penetrated the 
stigmatic tissue. 

The rostellum, which stands immediately above the 
stigmatic cavity, is a tall-membranous projection of a 
whitish colour, formed of square cells, and is covered 
with a thin layer of viscid matter ; it is slightly con- 
cave posteriorly, and its crest is surmounted by a 
minute tongue-shaped mass of viscid matter. The 
column, with its narrow pocket-like stigma and the 
K 2 
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rostt'llum above, is united on each side behind to a 
green membranous expansion, convex exteriorly and 
concave interiorly, of which the summits on each side 
are {Minted and stand a little above the crest of the 
rostellum. These two membranes sweep round (see 
back views, figs. C and D), and are united to the 
filament or base of the anther ; they thus form a cup- 
like clinandrum behind the rostellum. The use of this 
cup is to protect laterally the {x)llen-masses. When 
I have to treat of the homologies of the difterent {larts, 
it will be shown by the course of the spiral vessels 
that these two membranes consist of the two upper 
anthers of the inner whorl, in a rudimentary condition, 
but utilised for this special purjMse. 

In a flower before it ex{>ands, a little mass or drop 
of viscid fluid may be seen on the crest of the ros- 
tellum, rather overhanging its front surface. After 
the flower has remained of)en for a little time, this 
drop shrinks and becomes more viscid. Its chemical 
nature is different from that of the viscid matter in 
most Orchids, for it remains fluid for many days, 
though fully exposed to the air. From these facts 
I concluded that the viscid fluid exuded from the 
crest of the rostellum; but fortunately I examined 
a closely-allied Indian form, namely, the Microstylix 
rhedii (sent me from Kew by Dr. Hooker), and in 
this, before the flower o{>ened, there was a similar drop 
of viscid matter ; but on opening a still younger bud, 
I found a minute, regular, tongue-shaped projection 
on the crest of the rostellum, formed of cells, which 
when slightly disturbed resolved themselves into a 
drop of viscid matter. At this age, also, the front 
surface of the whole rostellum, between its crest and 
the {Mcket-like stigma, was coated with cells filled 
with similar brown viscid matter ; so that there can 
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be little doubt, had I examined a young enough bud 
of Malaxis, I should have found a similar minute 
tongue-shaped cellular projection on the crest of the 
rostellum. 

The anther opens widely whilst the flower is in 
bud, and then shrivels and contracts downwards, so 
that, when the dower is fully exjwnded, the pollinia 
are quite naked, with the exception of their broad 
lower ends, which rest in two little cups formed by 
the shrivelled anther-cells. This contraction of the 
anther is represented in fig. I) in comparison with fig. 
C, which shows the state of the anther in a bud. 
The upper and much pointed ends of the pollinia 
rest on, but project Iteyond, the crest of the rostellum; 
in the bud they are unatbiched, but by the time the 
flower opens they are always caught by the posterior 
surface of the drop of viscid matter, of which the 
anterior surface jirojccts slightly beyond the face of 
the rostellum. That they are caught without any 
mechanical aid I ascertained by allowing some buds 
to open in my room. In fig. E the pollinia are shown 
exactly as they appeared (but not quite in their 
natural position) when removed by a needle from a 
si>ecimen kept in spirits of wine, in which the irre- 
gular little moss of viscid matter had become hardened 
and adhered firmly to their tips. 

The pollinia consist of two pairs of very thin leaves 
of waxy pollen ; and the four leaves are formed of 
angular compound grains which never separate. As 
the pollinia are almost loose, being retained merely by 
the adhesion of their tips to the viscid fluid, and by 
their bases resting in the shrivelled anther-cells, and 
as the petals and sepals are much reflexed, the pollinia, 
when the flower is fully expande<l, would have been 
liable to be blown away or out of their proper position. 
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* had it not been for the membranous exjwnsions on 
each side of the column forming the clinandrum, 
within which they lie safely. 

When an insect inserts its proboscis or head into 
the narrow space between the upright labellum and 
the rostellura, it will infallibly touch the little pro- 
jecting viscid mass, and as soon as it flics away it 
will withdraw the pollinia. I easily imitated this 
action by inserting any small object into the tubular 
flower between the labellum and rostellum. When 
the insect visits another flower, the very thin pollen- 
leaves attached parallel to the proboscis, or head, will 
be forced into the pocket-like stigma with their broad 
ends foremost. I (bund pollinia in this position glued 
to the upper membranous expansion of the rostellum, 
and with a largo number of pollen-tubes penetrating 
the stigmatic tissue. The use of the thin layer of 
viscid matter, which coats the surface of the rostellum 
in this genus and in Microstylis, and which is of no 
use for the transportal of the pollen from flower to 
flower, seems to be to keep the loaves of pollen fixed 
in the narrow stigmatic cavity when their lower ends 
have been inserted by insects. This fact is rather 
interesting under a homological point of view, for, as 
we shall hereafter see, the primordial nature of the 
viscid matter of the rostellum is that which is common 
to the stigmatic secretion of most flowers, namely, the 
retention of the pollen, when placed by any means on 
its stigma. 

The flowers of the JIalaxis, though so small and 
inconspicuous, are highly attractive to insects. This 
was shown by the pollinia having been removed from 
all the flowers on the. spikes which 1 examined, 
excepting from one or two close under the buds. In 
some old flower-spikes every single pollinium hud 
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been carried away. Insects sometimes remove only 
one of the two pairs. I noticed a flower with all four 
pollen-leaves still in place, with a single one in the 
stigmatic cavity ; and this must clearly have been 
brought by some insect. Within the stigmas of many 
other flowers pollen-leaves were observed. The plant 
produces plenty of seed ; and thirteen of the twenty-one 
lower flowers on one spike had formed large cajwules. 

\\ e will now turn to some exotic genera. The pol- 
linia of PUvrothattin proliftra and liguleUa (?) have a 
minute caudicle, and mechanical aid is requisite to 
force the viscid matter from the under side of the 
rostellum into the anther, thus to catch the caudicles 
and remove the pollinia. On the other hantl, in our 
British Jlaluxis and in Mierottylis rhedii from India, 
the upper surface of the minute tongue-shaped ros- 
tellum becomes viscid and adheres to the iwllinia 
without any mechanical aid. This ap|>ears likewise to 
be the case with 8teli» racemiftora, but the flowers were 
not in a good state for examination. I mention this 
latter flower partly because some insect in the hot- 
house at Kew had removed most of the |Mjllinia, and 
had left some of them adhering to the lateral stigmas. 
These curious little flowers are widely expanded and 
much ex]Mised ; but after a time the three sepals close 
together with perfect exactness, so that it is scarcely 
possible to distinguish an old flower from a bud : yet, 
to my surprise, the closed flowers opened when im- 
merstsl in water. 

The alliwl Miutdevallia fenestrata bears an extra- 
imlinary flower. The three se|wls instead of closing, 
as in the case of Stelis after the flower has remained 
for a time ex|>anded, cohere together and never open. 
Two minute, lateral, oval windows (hence the name 
fenestrata), ore seated high up the flower op|)osite each 
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Other, and aflbnl the only entrance ; but the presence 
of these two minute windows (fig. 20) shows how neces- 
sary it is that insects should visit the flower in this 
case as in that of most other Orchids. How insects 
|>erfurm the act of fertilisation I have failed to under- 
stand. At the bottom of the roomy and dark chamber 
formed by the closed sepals, the minute column stands, 
and in front of it is the furrowed labellum, with a 
highly flexible hinge, and on each side the two upper 
petals ; a little tube being thus formed. When there- 
c.._ „„ fore a minute insect enters, or 

which is less probable, a larger in- 
sect inserts its proboscis through 
either window, it has to find by 
e of touch the inner tube 
in order to reach the nectary at 
the base of the flower. Within 
the little tube, formed by the 
column, labellum, and lateral 
petals, a broad and hingcnl rostel- 
' liim projects at right angles, 
•>. which can easily be upturned. 

Its under surface is viscid, and 
this viscid matter soon sots hard and dry. The minute 
caudicles of the pollinia, i>rojecting out of the anther- 
case, rest on the base of the upper membranous surface 
of the rostellum. The stigmatic cavity when mature 
is not very deep. After cutting away the sejmls I 
vainly endeavoured, by pushing a bristle into the 
tubular flower, to remove the pollinia, but by the aid 
of a bent needle, this was effected without much 
difficulty. The whole structure of the flower seems 
as if intended to prevent the flower from being easily 
fertilised ; and this proves that wo do not nmlerstand 
its structure. Some small insect had entered one of 
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the flowers in the hothouse at Kew, for many eggs 
were deposited within it, near the base. 

Of 13uIlK)phylluin I examined the curious little 
flowers of four s|)ecie8, which I will not attempt fully 
to describe. In B. eupreum and eocoinum, the upper and 
lower surfaces of the rostellum resolve themselves into 
viscid matter, which has to be forced upwards by insects 
into the anther, so os to secure the pollinia. I effected 
this easily by passing a needle down the flower, which 
is rendered tubular by the position of the labellum, 
and then withdrawing it. In B. rhizophorm the anther- 
case moves backwards, when the flower is mature, 
leaving the two pollen-masses fully exposed, adhering 
to the upper surface of the rostellum. They are held 
together by viscid matter, and, judging from the 
action of a bristle, are always removed together. The 
stigraatic chamber is very deep with an oval orifice, 
which exactly fits one of the two pollen-masses. After 
the flower has remained open for some time, the sides 
of the oval orifice close in and shut the stigmatic 
chamber completely, — a fact which I have observed in 
no other Orchid, and which, I presume, is here related 
to the much exposed condition of the whole flower. 
When the two jmllinia were attached to a needle or 
bristle, and were forced against the stigmatic chamber, 
one of the two glided into the small orifice more readily 
than could have been anticipated. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that insects must place themselves on suc- 
cessive visits to the flowers in precisely the same 
position, so as first to remove the two pollinia, and 
then force one of them into the stigmatic orifice. The 
two upj)er filiform ]K>tals would serve as guides to 
the insect ; but the labellum, instead of making the 
flower tubular, hangs down Just like a tongue out of a 
widely open mouth. 
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The labellum in all the species which I have seen, 
more es|>ecially in B. rhizophorte, is remarkable by 
being joined to the base of the column by a very 
narrow, thin, white strap, which is highly elastic and 
flexible ; it is even highly elastic when stretched, 
like an india-rubber band. AVhen the flowers of this 
species were blown by a breath of wind the tongue-like 
labella all oscillated to and fro in a very odd manner. 
In some species not seen by me, as in B. harbigerum, 
the labellum is furnished with a beard of fine hairs, 
and these are said to cause the labellum to be in 
almost constant motion from the slightest breath of 
air. What the use can be of this extreme flexibility 
and liability to movement in the labellum, I cannot 
conjecture, unless it be to attract the notice of insects, 
as the flowers of these species are dull-coloured, small, 
and inconspicuous, instead of being large, brightly- 
coloured, and conspicuous or odoriferous, as in so many 
other Orchids. The labella of some of the species are 
said to be irritable, but I could not detect a trace of 
this quality in those examined by me. According to 
I.indlcy, the labellum of the alli^ Megacliniutn /Sa- 
turn spontaneously oscillates up and down. 

The last genus of the Malaxeo* which I will mention 
is Dendrobium, of which one at least of the species, 
namely D. chrytanthum, is interesting, from being 
apparently contrived to eflect its own fertilisation, if 
an insect, when visiting the flower, should fail to 
remove the pollen-masses. The rostellum has an 
upper and a small lower surface composed of mem- 
brane; and between these is a thick mass of milky- 
white matter which can be easily forced out. This 
white matter is less viscid than is usual ; but when 
exposed to the air a film forms over it in less than 
half a minute, and it soon sets into a waxy or cheesy 
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substance. The large concave but shallow stigmatic 
surface is seated beneath the rostellum. The pro- 
iluced anterior lip of the anther (see A) almost entirely 
covers the upper surface of the rostellum. The fila- 



I ig. 21. 





ment of the anther is of considerable length, but is 
hidden in the side view, A, behind the middle of the 
anther; in the section, B, it is seen, after it has 
sprung forward : it is elastic, and presses the anther 
firmly down on the inclined surface of the elinan- 
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drum (see fig. B) which lies behind the rostellum. 
When the fiower is expanded the two pollinia, 
united into a single mass, lie quite loose on the 
clinandrum and under the anther-case. The labelluni 
embraces the column, leaving a passage in front. The 
middle jwrtion of the labellum (as may be seen in 
fig. A) is thickened, and extends up as far as the 
top of the stigma. The lowest part of the column 
is developed into a saucer-like nectary, which secretes 
honey. 

As an insect forces its way into one of these flowers, 
the labellum, which is elastic, will yield, and the 
projecting lip of the anther will protect the rostellum 
from being disturbed ; but as soon as the insect 
retreats, the lip of the anther will l>e lifted up, and 
the viscid matter from the rostellum forced into the 
anther, gluing the pollen-mass to the insect, which 
will thus be transported to another flower. I easily 
imitated this action ; but as the pollen-masses have 
no caudicle and lie rather far back within the clinan- 
drum beneath the anther, and as the matter from the 
rostellum is not highly viseid, they wore sometimes 
left behind. 

Owing to the inclination of the base of the clinan- 
drum, and owing to the length and elasticity of the 
filament, ns soon as the anther is lifted up it always 
springs forward, over the rostellum, and remains 
hanging there with its lower empty surface (fig. C) sus- 
pended over the summit of the stigma. The filament 
now stretches across the space (see fig. B) which 
was originally covered by the anther. Several times, 
having cut off all the j)etals and labellum, and laid 
the flower under the microscope, I raised the lij) of the 
anther with a needle, without disturbing the rostellum, 
and saw the anther assume, with a spring, the position 
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repre8ente«l sideways in fig. B, and frontways in fig. 
C. By this springing action the anther scoops the 
pollinium out of the concave clinandruni, and pitches 
it up in the air, with exactly the right force so as to 
fall down on the middle of the viscid stigma, where it 
adheres. 

Under nature, however, the action cannot be as thus 
described, for the labellum hangs downwards ; and to 
understand what follows, the drawing should be placed 
in an almost reversed position. If an insect failed to 
remove the pollinium by means of the viscid matter 
from the rostellum, the pollinium would first be jerked 
downwards on to the protuberant surfaee of the label- 
lum, placed immediately beneath the stigma. But it 
must be remembered that the labellum is elastic, and 
that at the same instant that the insect, in the act of 
leaving the flower, lifts up the lip of the anther, and 
so causes the pollinium to be shot out, the lalwllum 
will rebound back, and striking the pollinium will 
pitch it upwarrls, so as to hit the adhesive stigma. 
Twice I succeede<l in effecting this by imitating the 
retreat of an insect, with the flower held in its natural 
position ; and on opening it, found the pollinium 
glued to the stigma. 

This view of the use of the elastic filament, seeing 
how complicated the action must be, may appear 
fanciful ; but we have seen so many and such curious 
adai>tations, that I cannot Iwlieve the strong elasticity 
of the filament and the thickening of the middle part 
of the labellum to be useless points of structure. If 
the action be as I have described, we can perceive 
their meaning, for it would be an advantage to the 
plant that its single large pollen-mass should not be 
wasted, supjwsing that it failetl to adhere to an insect 
by means of the viscid matter from the rostellum. 
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This contrivance is not common to all the species of 
the genus ; for in neither D. higMum nor D. formosum 
was the filament of the anther elastic, nor was the 
middle line of the labcllum thickened. In D. tortile 
the filament is elastic; but as I examined only a 
single flower, and before I had made out the structure 
of D. chrysanthum, I cannot say how it acts. 

Mr. Anderson states • that on one occasion the flowers 
of his Dendrobittm cretaceum did not expand, and yet 
they produced capsules, one of which he sent me. 
Almost all the numerous seeds in this capsule con- 
tained embryos, thus differing greatly from the cases 
presently to be given of the self-fertilised seeds from 
the non-expanded flowers of a Cattleya. Mr. Anderson 
remarks that Dendrobiums are the sole representatives 
of the Malaxea) which, as far as he has seen, spon- 
taneously form capsules. He likewise states that in 
the immense group of the Vandese, hereafter to be 
described, none of the species under his care, with 
the exception of some belonging to the sub-division 
of the Brassidie and of Sarcanthm parishii, has ever 
spontaneously produced a capsule. 

EriDENDRE.E. 

The Epidendrem and Malaxeae are characterised by 
the pollen-grains cohering into large waxy masses. 
In the latter of these groups the pollinia are said not 
to bo furnished with caudicles, but this is not uni- 
versally the case, for they exist in Masdevallia fenes- 
irata and some other species in an eflicient condition, 
although unattache<l and of minute size. In the 
Epidendreie, on the other hand, free or unattache<l 
caudicles are always present. For my purpose these 

* * Journal uf UorticuUuref* 18C3, pp. 2 (Kj, 287. 
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two great tribes might have been run together ; as the 
distinction drawn from the presence of candicles does 
not always hold good. But difficulties of this nature 
are frequently encountered in the classification of 
largely developed or so-callc<l natunl groups, n which 
there has been comparatively little extinction. 

I will begin with the genus Cattleya, of which I 
have examined several species. These are fertilised 
in a very simple manner, different from that in any 
British Orchid. The rostellum (r, fig. 22, A, B) is a 
broad, tongue-shaped projection, which arches slightly 
over the stigma ; the upper surface is formed of smooth 
membrane ; the lower surface together with the central 
portion (originally a mass of cells) consists of a very 
thick layer of viscid matter. This viscid mass is 
hardly separated from the viscid matter thickly coating 
the stigmatic surface which lies close beneath the ros- 
tellum. The projecting upper lip of the anther rests 
on, and opens close over the base of the upper mem- 
branous surface of the tongue-shaped rostellum. The 
anther is kept closed by a spring, at its point of at- 
tachment on the top of the column. The pollinia 
consist of four (or eight in Cattleya crispa) waxy 
masses, each furnished (see figs. C and D) with a 
ribbon-like tail, formed of a bundle of highly elastic 
threads, to which numerous se|)arate pollen-grains are 
attached. The pollen therefore consists of two kinds, 
namely, waxy masses and separate though compound 
grains (each, as usual, consisting of four) uniW by 
elastic threads. This latter kind of pollen is identical 
with that of Epipactis and other Xeottea;.* These tails, 
with their appended pollen-grains, act as caudicles, 

* The pollen-mueea of Bletis published by Lindley in hU • 11- 
are admirably repieaented on a luatrutiniiu.’ 
large sealo in Bauer’s drawings, 
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way out of the anther-case (see fig. A) lying on the 
base of the upper membranous lip of the rostellum. 
The labellum enfolds the column, making the flower 
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tubular, and its lower part is produced into a nectary 
which penetrates the ovarium. 

Now for the action of these parts. If any body of 
size proportional to that of the tubular flower be 
forced into it — a dead humble-bee acts very well — the 
tongue-shaped rostellum is depressed, and the object 
often gets slightly smeared with viscid matter ; but 
in withdrawing i^ the rostellum is upturned, and a 
surprising quantity of viscid matter is forced over the 
edges and sides, and at the same time into the lip of 
the anther, which is also slightly raised by the up- 
turning of the rostellum. Thus the protruding tips 
of the caudicles are instantly glued to the retreating 
object, and the jH>llinia are withdrawn. This hardly 
ever failed to occur in my repeated trials. A living 
bee or other large insect alighting on the fringed 
edge of the labellum, and scrambling into the flower, 
would depress the labellum and would be less likely 
to disturb the rostellum, until it hatl sucked the 
nectar and began to retreat. When a dead bee, with 
the four waxy balls of pollen dangling by their 
caudicles from its back, is forced into another flower, 
some or all of them are caught with certainty by the 
broad, shallow, and highly viscid stigmatic surface, 
which likewise tears off the grains of ])ollen from the 
threads of the caudicles. 

That living humble-bees can thus remove the 
pollinia is certain. Sir W. C. Trevelyan sent to Mr. 
Smith of the British Museum a Botnbns hortorum, 
which was forwarded to me — caught in his hothouse, 
where a Cattleya was in flower — with its whole back, 
between the wings, smeared with dried viscid matter, 
and with the four pollinia attached to it by their 
caudicles, ready to be caught by the stigma of any 
other flower if the bee had entered one. 

n 
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Those species wliich I hove examined of Loelia, 
Leptutes, Sophronitis, Barkeria, Phaius, Evelyna, 
Bletia, Chysis, and Coelogyne, resemble Cattleyo in 
the caudicles of the pollinia being free, and in the 
viscid matter from the rostellum not coming into 
contact with them without mechanical aid, as well ns 
in their general manner of fertilisation. In Ccelogyne 
eristata the upper lip of the rostellum is much elon- 
gated. In Ei^gna carimta and Chysis eight balls of 
waxy pollen are all united to a single caudicle. In 
Barkeria the labellum, instead of enfolding the column, 
is pressed against it, and this would effectually compel 
insects to brush against the rostellum. In Epidendrum 
we have a slight difference ; for the upper surface of 
the rostellum, instead of permanently remaining mem- 
branous, as in the above-named genera, is so tender 
that by a touch it breaks up, together with the whole 
lower surface, into a mass of viscid matter. In this 
case the whole of the rostellum, together with the 
adherent pollinia, must be removed by insects as they 
retreat from the flower. I observed in E. glaueum that 
viscid matter exuded from the upper surface of the 
rostellum when touched, as happens with Epipactis. 
In fact it is difficult to say, in these cases, whether 
the upjwr surface of the rostellum should bo called 
membrane or viscid matter. With Chysis this matter 
sets nearly hard and dry in twenty minutes, and 
quite so in thirty minutes after its removal from the 
rostellum. 

In Epidendrum floribundum there is a rather greater 
difference : the anterior horns of the clinandrtuu (L e. 
the cup on the summit of the column in which the 
{tollinia lie) approach each other so closely as to 
adhere to the two sides of the rostellum, which con- 
sequently lies in a nick, with the jMjllinia seated over 
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it ; nnd as, in tliis species, tlie upper surface of the 
rostelluni resolves itself into viscid matter, the cau- 
dicles of the ^llinia become glued to it without any 
mechanical aid. The pollinia, though thus attoehed, 
' cannot, of course, be removed from their auther-cells 
without the aid of insects. In this sj)ecies it seems 
possible (though, from the position of parts, not 
probable) that an insect might drag the pollinia out 
and leave them on the stigma of the same flower. In 
all the other s]>ecies of Epidendrum which I examin<.>d, 
and in all the above-mentioned genera, it is evident 
that the viscid matter has to be forced upwards into 
the lip of the anther by a retreating insect, which 
would thus necessarily carry the pollinia from one 
flower to the stigma of another. 

Nevertheless, self-fertilisation takes place in some 
Epidendreffi. Dr. Criiger says* that “we have in 
Trinidad three plants belonging to this family (a 
Schombiwgkia, Cattleya, and Epidendron) which rarely 
open their flowers, and they are invariably found to be 
impregnated when they do open them. In these cases 
it is easily seen that the pollen-masses have been acte<l 
on by the stigmatic fluid, and that the pollen-tubes 
descend from the pollen-masses in situ down into the 
ovarian canal.” Mr. Anderson, a skilful cultivator of 
i in Scotland, also states that several of his 
Irem fertilise themselves spontaneously.f In 
a of Cattleya crtspa, the flowers sometimes do 
ad properly ; nevertheless they j)roduce cap- 
B of winch ho sent to me. It contained an 
e of seeds, but on examination I found that 
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only about one per cent, contained an embryo. Similar 
seeds were more carefully examined by Mr. Gosse, who 
found that two per cent, contained an embryo. About 
twenty-five per cent, of tbo seeds from a self-fertilised 
capsule of Lidia cinnaharina, also sent to me by 
Mr. Anderson, were found to be good. It is therefore 
doubtful whether the capsules spontaneously self-ferti- 
lised in the West Indies, as described by l)r. Cruger, 
were fully and properly fertilised. Fritz Muller in- 
forms me that he has discovered in South Brazil 
an Epidendrum which bears three pollen-producing 
anthers, and this is a great anomaly in the order. 
This species is very imperfectly fertilised by insects ; 
but by means of the two lateral anthers the flowers 
are regularly self-fertilised. Fritz Miiller assigns good 
reasons for his belief that the appearance of the two 
additional anthers in this Epidendrum, is a case of 
reversion to the- primitive condition of the whole 
group.* 

* See slao ■ liot. Zeitung,’ 1869, p. 226, and 1870, p. 192. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VANDE.E. 

Strufture of the coinma and pollinia — Importance of the elaaticity of 
the i^iocl : ita power of movement — Elasticity and strength of the 
candiclce — Calauthe with lateral stigmas, manner of fertilisation — 
Angrsecum sesiiuipedalt-, wonderful length of nectary— Spooks with 
the entrance into the sligmatic chamber much contracted, so that 
the pollen-masses can hardly be inserted— Coryanthes, extraonlinary 
manner of fertilisation. w 

We now come to the immense tribe of the Vandeaj, 
which includes many of the most magnificent produc- 
tions of our hothouses, but like the Epidendrem has 
no Rritish representative. I have examined twenty- 
nine genera. The pollen consists of waxy masses, as 
in the two last tribes, and each ball of pollen is 
furnished with a caudicle, which becomes, at an early 
period of growth, united to the rostellum. The cau- 
dicle is seldom attached directly to the viscid disc, as 
in most of the Ophrem, but to the upper and posterior 
surface of the rostellum ; and this part is removed by 
insects, together with the disc and pollen-masses. The 
sectional diagram (fig. 23), with the parts separated, 
will best explain the type-structure of the Vandere. 
As in the rest of the Orchidero there are three con- 
fluent pistils; of these the dorsal one (2) forms the 
rostellum arching over the two others (3) which unite 
to form a single stigma. On the left hand we have 
the filament (1) bearing the anther. The anther opens 
at an early period, and the tijis of the two caudicles 
(but only one caudicle and one pollen-mass are re- 
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presented in the diagram) protmde in a not fully- 
hardened condition through a small slit, and adhere to 
the back of the rostellum. The upper surface of the 
rostellum is generally hollowed out for the reception 
of the pollen-masses; it is represented as smooth in 
the diagram, but is really often furnished with crests 
Fit. 23. 




or knobs for the attachment of the two caudicles. 
The anther afterwards opens more widely along its 
under surface, and leaves the two pollen-masses un- 
attached, excepting by their caudicles to the rostellum. 

During an early period of growth, a remarkable 
change has been going on in the rostellum ; either its 
extremity or its lower surface becomes excessively 
viscid (forming the viscid disc), and a line of separa- 
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tion, at first appearing as a zone of hyaline tissue, is 
gradually formetl, which sets free the disc, as well as 
the whole uj)per surface of the rostellum, as far back 
as the ]K>int of attachment of the caudicles. If any 
object now touches the viscid disc, it, together with 
the whole back of the rostellum, the caudicles and 
pollen-mosses, can all be readily removed together. 
In botanical works the whole structure between the 
disc or viscid surface (generally called the gland) and 
the balls of pollen is designated as the caudicle ; but 
as these parts play an essential part in the fertilisation 
of the flower, and as they are fundamentally different 
in their origin and in their minute structure, I shall 
call the two elastic roj>es, which are developed strictly 
within the anther-cells, the caudicles ; and the portion 
of the rostellum to which the caudicles are attached 
(see diagram), and which is not viscid, the pedicel. 
The viscid portion of the rostellum I shall call, as 
heretofore, the viscid surface or disc. The whole may 
be conveniently sjwken of as the pollinium. 

In the Ophrem we have (except in 0. pyramidalis 
and a few other species) two separate viscid discs. In 
the Vandea-, with the exception of Angnccum, wo have 
only one disc. The disc is naked, or is not enclosed 
in a pouch. In Habenaria the discs, as we have seen, 
are separated from the two caudicles by short drum- 
like pedicels, answering to the single and generally 
much more largely developed |)edicel in the Yaudem. 
In the Ophrem the caudicles of the pollinia, though 
elastic, are rigid, and servo to place the packets of 
pollen at the right distance from the insect’s head or 
proboscis, so as to reach the stigma. In the Vandese 
this end is gained by the pedicel of the rostellum. 
The two caudicles in the Vandero are embedded and 
attached within a deep cleft in the pollen-mosses. 
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and until stretched are rarely visible, for the pollen- 
masses lie close to the pedicel of the rostellum. These 
caudicles answer both in position and function to the 
elastic threads, by which the packets of pollen are tied 
together in the Ophreac, at the point where they become 
confluent ; for the function of the true caudicle in the 
Vandem is to break when the masses of jwllen, trans- 
ported by insects, adhere to the stigmatic surface. 

In many Vandea; the caudicles are easily ruptured, 
and the fertilisation of the flower, as far as this point 
is concerned, is a simple affair ; but in other cases their 
strength, and the length to which they can be stretched 
before they break, are surprising. I was at first per- 
plexed to understand what purpose these qualities 
could serve. The explanation probably is that the 
pollen-masses in this tribe are very precious objects ; 
in most of the genera a flower produces only two, and 
judging from the size of the stigma both are generally 
left adhering to it. In other genera, however, the 
orifice leading into the stigma is so small that probably 
only one pollen-mass is left on it, and in this case the 
jKillen from one flower would suffice to fertilise two 
flowers, but never a greater number. From the largo 
size of the flowers of many of the Vandea?, they no 
doubt are fertilised by large insects, and these whilst 
flying about would be likely to brush away and lose 
the pollinia attached to them, unless the caudicles were 
very strong and highly elastic. So again, when an 
insect thus provided visited a flower either too young, 
with its stigma not yet sufficiently adhesive, or one 
already impregnated, with its stigma beginning to dry, 
the strength of the caudicle would prevent the pollen- 
masses from being uselessly removed and lost. 

Although the stigmatic surface is astonishingly 
adhesive at the proper period in many of these Orchids, 
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for instance, in Phalicnopsis and Saccolabium, yet when 
I insertetl their pollinia attached to a rough object into 
the stigmatic chamber, they did not adhere with suffi- 
cient force to prevent their removal from the object. I 
even left them for some little time in contact with the 
adhesive surface, as an insect would do whilst feeding ; 
but when I pulled the pollinia straight out of the 
stigmatic chamber, the caudicles, though they were 
stretched to a great length, did not rupture, nor did 
their attachment to the object yield so that the balls 
of pollen were withdrawn. It then occurred to me 
that an insect in fljing away would not pull the 
pollinia straight out of the chamber, but would pull 
at nearly right angles to its orifice. Accordingly I 
imitated the action of a retreating insect, and dragged 
the pollinia out of the stigmatic chamber at right 
angles to its orifice; and now the friction on the 
caudicles thus caused, together with the adhesiveness 
of the stigmatic surface, generally sufificed to rupture 
them; the pollen-masses being left on the stigma. 
Thus, it seems that the great strength and extensi- 
bility of the caudicles, which, until stretched, lie em- 
bedded within the ]>ollen-masses, serve to protect the 
]x>Ilen-mas8es from being accidentally lost by an insect 
whilst flying about, and yet, by friction being brought 
into play, allow them at the proper time, to be left 
adhering to the stigmatic surftme ; the fertilisation of 
the flower being thus safely effected. 

The discs and pedicels of the pollinia present great 
diversities in shape, and an apparently exhaustless 
number of adaptations. Even in species of the same 
genus, as in Oncidium, these parts differ greatly. I 
here give a few figures (fig. 24), taken almost at hazanl. 
The j)edicel generally consists, as far as I have seen, 
of a thin ribbon-sha])ed membrane (fig. A) ; sometimes 
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it is almost cylindrical (fig. C) but often of the most 
diversified shapes. The pedicel is generally nearly 
straight, but in Miltonia eloice»ii it is naturally curved ; 
and in some cases, as we shall immetliately see, it 
assumes, after removal, various shapes. The extensible 
and elastic caudieles, by which the pollen-masses are 
attached to the pedicel, are barely or not at all visible, 
being embedded in a cleft or hollow within each 
pollen-mass. The disc, which is viscid on the under 
side, consists of a piece of thin or thick membrane of 



Fi{. 24. 







varied forms. In Acropera it is like a pointed cap; 
in some cases it is tongue-shaped, or heart-shaped 
(fig. C), or saddle-shaped, os in some Maxillarias, or 
like a thick cushion (fig. A), as in many species of 
Oncidium, with the pedicel attached at one end, instead 
of, as is more usual, nearly to the centre. In Angrtecum 
Atsliehum and segquipedah the rostcllum is notched, 
an<l two separate, thin, membranous discs can be 
removed, each canying by a short pedicel a pollen- 
mass. In Sareanthm tertti/olius the disc (fig. D) is 
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very oddly shaped; and as the stigmatic chamber 
is deep and likewise curiously shaped, wo are led to 
believe that the disc is fastened with great precision 
to the square projecting head of some insect.* 

In most cases there is a plain relation lietween the 
length of the pedicel and the depth of the stigmatic 
chamber, into which the pollen-masses have to be 
inserted. In some few cases, however, in which a long 
pedicel and a shallow stigma co-exist, we shall presently 
meet with curious compensating actions. After the 
disc and pedicel have been removed, the shape of the 
remaining part of the rostcllum is of course altered, 
being now slightly shorter and thinner, and sometimes 
notched. In Stanhopea, the entire circumference of 
the extremity of the rostellum is removed, and a thin, 
pointed, needle-like process alone is left, which origin- 
ally ran up the centre of the disc. 

If we now turn to the diagram (fig. 23, p. 150), and 
suppose the rectangularly bent rostellum to be thinner 
and the stigma to lie closer beneath it than is there 
represented, we shall see that, if an insect with a polli- 
nium attached to its head were to fly to another flower 
and occupy exactly the same position which it held 
whilst the attachment was effected, the pollen-masses 
would bo in the right position for striking the stigma, 
especially if, from their weight, they were to become 
in the least degree depressed. This is all that takes 
place in Lijeaste tkinnerii, Cyrnhidium giyanteum, 
ZygoptUilum mackai, Angrseeum ebameum, Miltonia 
dowesii, in a Warrea, and, I believe, in Galeandra 
funkii. But if in our diagram wo suppose, for instance, 

• I may here remark that Del- dium, Epidendnim, Phaiue, and 
tdno (■ Feanndazione Delia Piante,’ Dendrubiuni, and ia able to con- 
Firenze, 1867, p. 19) anya he haa firm in geneial uiy atatementa. 
examined Uowera of Vanda, Onci- 
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the Stigma to be seated at the bottom of a deep cavity, 
low down in the column, or the anther to seated 
higher up, or the pedicel of the rostellum to slope 
more upwards, &c. — all of which contingencies occur 
in various species, — in such cases, an insect with a 
pollinium attached to its head, if it flew to another 
flower, would not place the pollen-masses on the 
stigma, unless their position had become greatly 
changed after attachment. 

This change is effected in many Vandeae in the same 
manner as is so general with the Ophrem, namely, by a 
movement of depression in the pollinium in the course 
of about half a minute after its removal from the 
rostellum. I have seen this movement conspicuously 
displaye<l, generally causing the pollinium to rotate 
through about a quarter of a circle, in several species 
of Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Brassia, Vanda, Aerides, 
Sarcanthus, Saccolabium, Acropera, and Maxillaria. 
In Rodriguezia maveolens the movement of depression 
is remarkable from its extreme slowness ; in Eulophia 
viridis from its small extent. Mr. Charles Wright, in 
a letter to Professor Asa Gray, says that he observed 
in Cuba a |K>Uinium of an Oncidium attached to a 
humble-bee, and he concluded at first that I was 
completely mistaken about the movement of depres- 
sion ; but after several hours it moved into the proper 
position for fertilising the flower. In some of the 
cases above specified in which the pollinia apparently 
undergo no movement of depression, I am not sure that 
there was not a very slight one after a time. In the 
various Ophre® the anther-cells are sometimes seated 
exteriorly and sometimes interiorly with respect to 
the stigma ; and there are corresponding outward and 
inward movements in the pollinia : but in the Vaudero 
the anther-cells always lie, as far as I have seen. 
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directly over the stigma, and the movement of the 
pollinium is always directly downwards. In Cnlanthe, 
however, the two stigmas are placed exteriorly to the 
anther-cells, and the pollinia, as we shall see, are made 
to strike them by a peculiar mechanical arrangement 
of the parts. 

In the Ophrens the seat of contraction, which causes 
the act of depression, is in the upper surface of the 
viscid disc, close to the point of attachment of the 
caudicles : in most of the Vandejc the seat is likewise 
in the upiwr surface of the disc, but at the point 
where the pedicel is united to it, and therefore at a 
considerable distance from the point of attachment of 
the true caudicles. The contraction is hygrometric, but 
to this subject I shall return in the ninth chapter; 
therefore the movement does not take place until the 
poUinium has been removed from the rostellum, and 
the point of union between the disc and pedicel has 
been exposed for a few seconds or minutes to the air. 
If, after the contraction and consequent movement of 
the pedicel, the whole body be placed into water, the 
pedicel slowly moves back and resumes its former 
position with respect to the viscid disc. When taken 
out of water, it again undergoes the movement of de- 
pression. It is of im]x>rtance to notice these facts, as 
we thus get a test by which this movement can be 
distinguished from certain other movements. 

In Maxillaria omithorhyncha, we have a unique case. 
The pedicel of the rostellum is much elongated, and 
is entirely covered by the produced front lip of the 
anther, and is thus kept damp. When removed it 
bends quickly backwards on itself, at about its central 
point, and thus becomes only half as long as it was 
before. When placed in water it resumes its original 
straight form. If the pedicel had not been in some 
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manner shortened, it is hartlly possible that the flower 
could have been fertilised. After this movement, the 
pollinium attached to any small object can be inserted 
into the flower, and the balls of pollen readily adhere 
to the stigmatic surface. Here we have an instance 
of one of those compensating actions in the pollinia, 
before alluded to, in relation to the shallowness of 
the stigma. 

In some cases, besides hygrometric movements, 
elasticity comes into play. In Aerides odorata and 
virens, and in an Oaeidium (roseum ?), the pedicel of 
the rostellum is fa.stened down in a straight line, at 
one extremity by the disc, and at the other by the 
anther ; it has, however, a strong elastic tendency to 
spring up at right angles to the disc. Consequently, 
if the pollinium, attached by its viscid disc to some 
object, is removed from the anther, the pedicel instantly 
springs up and stands at nearly right angles to its 
former position, with the pollen-masses carried aloft. 
This has been noticed by ot^cr observers ; and I agree 
with them that the object gained is to free the pollen- 
masses from the anther-cells. After this upward elastic 
spring, the downward hygrometric movement imme- 
diately commences, which, o<ldly enough, carries the 
pedicel back again into almost exactly the same 
position, relatively to the disc, which it held whilst 
forming part of the rostellum. In Aerides the end of 
the pedicel, to which the pollen-masses are attached 
by short dangling caudicles, after springing up, remains 
a little curved upwards; and this curvature seems 
well adapted to drop the pollen-masses into the deep 
stigmatic cavity over the ledge in front. The differ- 
ence between the first elastic and the second or re- 
versed hygrometric movement, was well shown by 
placing the pollinium of the above Oncidium into 
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water, after both movements had taken place ; and 
the pedicel then moved into the same jwsition which 
it had at first assumed through its elasticity ; this 
movement not being in any way affected by the 
water. When taken out of water the hygrometric 
movement of depression soon commenced for the 
second time. 

In Bodriguezia secunda there was no hygrometric 
movement of depression in the pedicel as in the before- 
mentione<l B. suaveolenB, but there was a rapid down- 
ward movement, due to elasticity, and of this I have 
seen no other instance ; for when the pedicel was put 
into water it showed no tendency to recover its original 
position, as occurred in many other cases. 

In Phalecnopsis grandijlora and amabilis the stigma 
is shallow and the pedicel of the rostellum long. 
Some compensating action is therefore requisite, which, 
differently from that in Maxillaria ornithorhyncha is 
effected by elasticity. There is no movement of de- 
pression ; but, when the pollinium is removed, the 
straight jiedicel suddenly curls up in the middle, thus 
( — ■ ) ; the full-stop on the left hand may re- 
present the balls of pollen, and the thick hyphen to 
the right may be supposed to represent the triangu- 
larly shaped disc. The pedicel does not straighten 
itself when placed in water. The end carrying the 
balls of pollen is a little raised up after this elastic 
movement, and the pedicel, with one end raised, and 
with the middle part upwardly bowed, is well adapted 
to drop the iwllen-masses into the deep stigmatic 
cavity, over a ledge in front. Fritz Sliiller informs 
me of a case in which the shortening of a very long 
pedicel is effected partly by elasticity and jmrtly by a 
hygrometric movement. A small Ornithocephulus, 
growing in South Brazil, has a very long j>edicel. 
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which is shown closely attached to the rostellum in 
the accompanying figure A. 

Fig. 25. 






I\>LUS1C1I or Obsithocij-uaU'S. (From t sketch by FriU Uilller.) 

A. Poliinium still attached to the It first asaomes from the elaa- 

roetellum with the polles* ticity of the pedicei. 

mass still lying In the cli- C. Poliininm in the position nl- 
nandrum on the summit of timately aasnmed from the 

the column. hygrom'etric movement. 

B. Polliuium in the position which 

The pedicel when freed suddenly bends into the 
form represented at B, and soon afterwards owing to 
the hygrometric contraction curls up into the odd 
figure shown at C. When placed in water it resumes 
the form represented at B. 
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In Calanthe masuca and the hybrid C. dominii the 
structure is very different to what it is in most other 
Vandeie. AVe here have two oval, pit-like stigmas 
on each side of the rostellum (fig. 26). The viscid 
disc is oval (fig. B), and has no pedicel, but eight 
masses of pollen are attached to it by very short and 



Fig. 2«. 




Calanthe hasdca. 




easily ruptured caudicles. These pollen-masses radiate 
from the disc like the leaves of a fan. The rostellum 
is broad, and its sides slope on each side towards the 
lateral pit-like stigmas. When the disc is removed 
the rostellum is seen (fig. C) to be deeply notched 
in the middle. The labellnm is united to the column 
almost up to its summit, leaving a passage (n. A) to 
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the long nectary close beneath the rostcllum. The 
labellum is studded with singular, wartlike, globular 
excrescences. 

If a thick neetlle be inserted into the mouth of the 
nectary (fig. A), and then withdrawn, the viscid disc 
is removed, bearing with it the elegant fan of radiating 
pollen-masses. These undergo no change in pwition. 
But if the needle be now inserted into the nectary of 
another flower, the ends of the jwllcn-masses neces- 
sarily hit the upper and laterally sloping sides of the 
rostellnm, and, glancing off both ways, strike down 
into the two lateral pit-like stigmas. The thin cau- 
dicles being easily ruptured, the pollen-masses are left 
adhering like little darts to the viscid surface of both 
stigmas (see left-hand stigma in fig. C), and the fertili- 
sation of the flower is completed in a simple manner 
pleasing to behold. 

I should have stated that a narrow transverse rim of 
stigmatic tissue, beneath the rostellum, connects the 
two lateral stigmas ; and it is probable that some of 
the middle pollen-masses may be inserted through the 
notch in the rostellum, so as to adhere to this rim. 
I am the more inclined to this opinion from having 
found in the elegant Calanthe vesfita the rostellum 
extending so widely over the two lateral stigmas, that 
apparently all the pollen-masses must be inserted 
beneath its surface. 

The Aiiffrsecum setquij>edale, of which the large six- 
rayed flowers, like stars formed of snow-white wax, 
have excited the admiration of travellers in Madagascar, 
must not be passed over. A green, whip-like nectary 
of astonishing length hangs down beneath the label- 
lum. In several flowers sent me by 3Ir. Bateman I 
found the nectaries eleven and a half inches long, with 
only the lower inch and a half filled with nectar. 
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What can be the use, it may be asked, of a nectary of 
such disproportionate length ? We shall, I think, see 
that the fertilisation of the plant depends on this 
length, and on nectar being contained only within the 
lower and attenuated extremity. It is, however, sur- 
prising that any insect should be able to reach the 
nectar. Our English sphinxes have proboscides as long 
as their bodies ; but in Madagascar there must be 
moths with proboscides capable of extension to a length 
of between ten and eleven inches! This belief of 
mine has been ridiculed by some entomologists, but wo 
now know from Fritz Muller * that there is a sphinx- 
moth in South Brazil which has a proboscis of nearly 
sufBcient length, for when dried it was between ten 
and eleven inches long. When not protruded it is 
coiled up into a spiral of at least twenty windings. 

The rostellum is broad and foliaceous, and arches 
rectangularly over the stigma and over the orifice of 
the nectary : it is deeply notched by a cleft enlarged 
or widened at the inner end. Hence the rostellum 
nearly resembles that of Calanthe after the disc has 
been removed (see fig. 26, C). The under surfaces of 
both margins of the cleft, near their ends, are bordered 
by narrow strips of viscid membrane, easily removed ; 
so that there are two distinct viscid discs. A short 
membranous pedicel is attached to the middle of the 
upper surface of each disc ; and the pedicel carries a 
pollen-mass at its other end. Beneath the rostellum 
a narrow, ledge-like, adhesive stigma is seated. 

I could not for some time understand how the 
pollinia of this Orchid were removed, or how the 
stigma was fertilised. I passed bristles and needles 



* Sec letter vith » drawing by Hermann Muller, ‘ Nature,’ 1873, 
p. 223. 
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down the open entrance into the nectarj- and through 
the cleft in the rostellum with no result. It then 
occurred to me that, from the length of the nectary, 
the flower must be visited by large moths, with a 
proboscis thick at the base ; and that to drain the last 
drop of nectar, even the largest moth would have to 
force its proboscis as far down as possible. Whether 
or not the moth first inserted its proboscis by the open 
entrance into the nectarj-, as is most probable from the 
shape of the flower, or through the cleft in the ros- 
tellum, it would ultimately be forced in order to drain 
the nectary to push its proboscis through the cleft, 
for this is the straightest course ; and by slight pressure 
the whole foliaceous rostellum is depressed. The dis- 
tance from the outside of the flower to the extremity of 
the nectary can be thus shortened by about a quarter 
of an inch. I therefore took a cylindrical rod one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, and pushed it down 
through the cleft in the rostellum. The margins 
readily separated, and were pushed downwards together 
with the whole rostellum. When I slowly withdrew the 
cylinder the rostellum rose from its elasticity , and 
the margins of the cleft were upturned so as to clasp 
the cylinder. Thus the viseid strips of membrane on 
each under side of the cleft rostellum came into contact 
with the cylinder, and firmly adhere<l to it ; and the 
jK)llen-masses were withdrawn. Bv this means I suc- 
ceeded every time in withdrawing the pollinia ; and 
it cannot, 1 think, be doubted that a large moth would 
thus act ; that is, it would drive its proboscis up to 
the very base through the cleft of the rostellum, so as 
to reach the extremity of the nectary ; and then the 
pollinia attached to the base of its proboscis would be 
safely withdrawn. 

I did not succeed in leaving the pollen-masses on 
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the stigma so well as I did in withdrawing them. .Vs 
the margins of the cleft rostellum must bo upturned 
before the discs adhere to a cylindrical body, during 
its withdrawal, the jKillen -masses become afiixed some 
little way from its base. The two discs did not always 
adhere at exactly opposite points. Now, when a moth 
with the pollinia adhering to the base of its proboscis, 
inserts it fora second time into the nectary, and exerts 
all its force so as to push down the rostellum as far as 
possible, the pollen-masses will generally rest on ami 
adhere to the narrow, ledge-like stigma which projects 
beneath the rostellum. By acting in this manner with 
the pollinia attached to a cylindrical object, the pollen- 
masses were twice tom oft’ and left glued to the stig- 
matic surface. 

If the Angitccum in its native forests secretes more 
nectar than did the vigorous plants sent me by Mr. 
Bateman, so that the nectary ever becomes filled, small 
moths might obtain their share, but they would not 
benefit the plant. The pollinia would not be with- 
drawn until some huge moth, with a wonderfully long 
proboscis, tried to drain the last drop.* If such great 
moths were to become extinct in Madagascar, assur- 
edly the Angnccum would become extinct. On the 
other hand, as the nectar, at least in the lower part 
of tlie nectary, is stored safe from the depredation of 
other insects, the extinction of the Angrmeum would 
probably be a serious loss to these moths. We can 
thus understanil how the astonishing length of the 



• Mr. Holt BiiggeaU Tho N»- 
tuntliat in Kicnngtiii,’ 1874, p. 
133; that tlie great length ot the 

prevent other mntha whieh are 
not well-a<lapte<l for tho fertilias- 
tinn of the tlowera from aucking 
the neetar, and that ita develop- 



ment cun thna be-areounted for. 
I have no doubt of tho truth of 
thia prineiple, but it ia hardly 
applicable here, aa the moth haa 
to be compelled to drive ita pm- 
Inacia aa deeply dovrn aa poaaible 
iuio the Boaer. 
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nectary had been aoquire<l by successive modifications. 
As certain moths of Motlagascar became larger through 
natural selection in relation to their general conditions 
of life, either in the larval or mature state, or as the 
]>roboscis alone was lengthened to obtain honey from 
the Angnecum and other deep tubular flowers, those 
individual plants of the Angnecum which had the 
longest nectaries (and the nectary varies much in 
length in some Orchids), and which, consequently, 
compelled the moths to insert their proboscides up to 
the very base, would be best fertilised. These plants 
would yield most seed, and the seedlings would 
generally inherit long nectaries ; and so it would be 
in successive generations of the plant and of the moth. 
Thus it would appear that there has been a race in 
gaining length between the nectarv’ of the Angreecum 
and the proboscis of certain moths ; but the Angnecum 
has triumphed, for it flourishes and abounds in the 
forests of Madagascar, and still troubles each moth 
to insert its proboscis as deeply as possible in order to 
drain the last drop of nectar. 

I could add descriptions of many other curious 
structures in the Vandea?, more especially from the 
letters of Fritz Muller with respect to those of Brazil ; 
but the reader would be wearied. 1 must, however, 
make a few remarks on certain genera, the fertilisation 
of which remains a mystery, chiefly on account of the 
narrowness of the mouth of the stigma, as this renders 
the insertion of the pollen-masses extremely difficult. 
Tw o closely allie<l species or varieties of Acropera, viz., 
A. IvteeJa and loddigesti have been observed by me 
during several seasons, and every detail of their struc- 
ture seems as if sj>ecially adapte<l to render their 
fertilisation almost impossible. I have met with hardly 
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any other such case, not that I fully understand the 
contrivances in any Orchid, for new and admirable 
ones become apparent, the longer I study even one of 
our commonest British species. 

The thin and elongated rostellum of Acropera projects 
at right angles to the column (see diagram, fig. 23, p. 
150); and the pedicel of the pollinium is of course 
equally long and much thinner. The disc consists of 
an extremely small cap, viscid within, which fits on 
the extremity of the rostellum. The viscid matter 
sets hard but slowly. The upper sepal forms a hood 
enclosing and protecting the column. The labellum 
is an extraordinary organ, bafHing all description : it 
is articulated to the column by a thin strap, so elastic 
and flexible that a breath of wind sets it vibrating. 
It hangs downwards; and the retention of this posi- 
tion seems to be of importance, for the footstalk (ova- 
rium) of each flower is curve<l into a semicircle, so 
as to compensate for the jamdulous habit of the plant. 
The two upper petals and the lateral lobes of the 
labellum serve as guides leading into the hood-like 
upper sepal. 

The pollinium, when adhering by its disc to an 
object, undergoes the common movement of depression ; 
and this seems superfluous, for the stigmatic cavity lies 
(see diagram, fig. 23) high up at the base of the rect- 
angularly projecting rostellum. But this is a com- 
paratively trifling difficulty ; the real difficulty lies in 
the orifice of the stigmatic chamber being so narrow 
that the pollen-masses, though consisting of thin sheets, 
can hardly bo forced in. I repeatedly tried, and suc- 
ceeded only three or four times. Even after leaving 
them to dry for four hours before a fire, and thus to 
shrink a little, I rarely succeeded in forcing them 
into the stigma. I examined quite young flowers and 
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almost withered ones, for I imagined that the mouth 
of the chamber might be of larger size at some period 
of growth ; but the difficulty of insertion remaine<l 
the same. Now when we observe tliat the viscid disc 
is extraordinarily small, and consequently its power of 
attachment not so firm as with Orchids having a large 
disc, and that the pedicel is very long and thin, it 
would seem almost indispensable that the stigmatic 
chamber should be unusually large for the easy 
insertion of the pollinium, instead of being much con- 
tracted. Moreover, the stigmatic surface, as Dr. Hooker 
has likewise observed, is singularly little adhesive ! 

The flowers when ready for fertilisation do not 
secrete nectar ; * but this is no difficulty, for as Dr. 
Crtiger has seen humble-bees gnawing the projections 
on the labellum of the closely allied Gongora maeidata, 
there can be little doubt that the distal cup-shaped 
part of the labellum of Acropera offers a similar at- 
traction to insects. After numberless trials in many 
ways, I have found that the pollinia can be removed 
with certainty only by pushing the rostellum a little 
upwards with a camel-hair brush, held in such a 
position that the tip slides along the under side of the 
rostellum, so as to brush off the little viscid cap on its 
extremity, into which the hairs enter and are glued 
fast. 1 further find that if the brush with a pollinium 
thus attached to its tip is pushed into and then with- 
drawn from the stigmatic cavity, the mouth of which 
is furnished with a sharp ridge, the end of the pedicel 



• Mr. Scott Ijai ob«erT«'d that at no other time oouM he find a 

after the flowere of Ai-ropcra and trace of nectar. Tlda exiidatinn 

of two apecica in the allieil Rcniia can, therefon-, be of no uae to tlie 

of (ionttora iiare been fertiliaed, plant with rcapert to ita fcrtili- 

an abundance of nectar exudea aation. and inuat be viewed aa ail 

from the front of the column : but excretion. 
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which bears the viscid cap is often left sticking within 
the chamber, with the pollen-masses close outside. 
Many flowers were thus treatetl, and three of them 
produced fine capsules. Mr. Scott also succeeded in 
fertilising two flowers in the same apparently unnatural 
manner, us he likewise did on one occasion by placing 
a pollen-mass, moistened with the viscid matter from a 
distinct kind of Orchis, at the mouth of the stigmatic 
chamber. These facts lead me to suspect that an 
insect with the extremity of its alxlomen produced 
into a sharp point alights on the flower, and then turns 
round to gnaw the distal portion of the labellum. In 
doing so it removes the pollinium, the viscid cap of 
which adheres to the extremity of its abdomen. The 
inseet then visits another flower, by which time the 
movement of depression will have caused the pedicel 
to lie flat on its back ; and from occupying the same 
position as before, the insect will be apt to insert the 
end of its abdomen into the stigmatic chamber, and 
the viscid cap will then be scraped off" by the ledge in 
front, and the pollen-ma.sses will be left close outside, 
as in the above experiments. The whole operation 
would probably bo aided by the oscillatory movement 
of the labellum whilst gnawed by an insect. This 
whole view is very improbable, but it is the only one, 
as far as I can see, which explains the fertilisation of 
the flower. 

The allied genera Gongora, Acineta, and Stanhopea 
present nearly the same difficulty from the narrowness 
of the entrance into the stigmatic chamber. 3Ir. 
Scott tried repeatedly but in vain to force the pollen- 
masses into the stigma of Gongora atro-purpurea and 
truneata ; but he readily fertilised them by cutting oflF 
the clinandrum and placing pollen-masses on the now 
exposed stigma; as he likewise did in the case of 
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Acropora. Dr. Cruger says* that Gongora maculata 
“often hears fmit in Trinidad. It is visited, e.\clu- 
sively during the day, as far as I can see, by a splendid 
Ijee, probably a Eiiglossa, but witli the tongue nearly 
twice as long as the body. The tongue pis-ses out 
beliind the abdomen, and is there curved upwards. 
As these bees only come for biting and gnawing the 
anterior side of the labellum, the protruding tongue 
touches or approaches the gland (i. e., viscid disc) at 
every retrograde movement of the insect. By this it 
can hardly fail to be loaded sooner or later with the 
pollen-masses, which are then easily inserteil into the 
stigmatic cleft. I have, however, not as yet observed 
this fact.” I am surprised that Dr. Crnger should 
speak of the pollen-masses being easily inserted, and I 
suppose that he must have esjierimentcd with dried 
and shninken ones. The doubled-up, immensely elon- 
gated proboscis, projecting beyond the abdomen, would 
answer as well as a pointed extremity to the alxlomen, 
which in the case of Acropera I imagine is the instru- 
ment for removing the pollen-masses ; but I presume 
that with Gongora it is not the viscid disc, but the 
broad and free ends of the pollen-masses which are in- 
serted into the stigmatic cavity. As in the case of 
Acropera, I found it scarcely possible to insert the 
pollen-masses of Gongora into the stigma; but some 
which were removetl from the anther and left exposed 
to the sun for nearly five hours, became much shrunk 
and formed thin sheets ; and these could be inserted 
without much difficulty into the cleft-like entrance 
of the stigma. The pollinia attached to an insect 
flying alx)Ut in the torrid zone would shrink after a 
time; and the delay thus caused would ensure the 
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flowers being fertilised with pollen from a distinct 
plant. 

With respect to Stanhojiea, Dr. Criiger says* that 
in the West Indies a bee (Euglossa) often visits the 
flowers for the sake of gnawing the lubellum, and he 
caught one with a pollinium attached to its back ; but 
lip adds that he cannot understand how the pollen- 
masses are inserted into the narrow mouth of the stigma. 
With Stanhopea oevlata I found that the jxillinia could 
almost always be attached to my naked or gloved 
finger, by gently sliding it down the concave surface 
of the arche<l column ; but this occurred only within a 
short time after the expansion of the flowers, whilst 
they are highly odoriferous. By again sliding my 
finger down the column, the pollinia were almost 
always rubbed oflF by the sharp edge of the stigmatic 
chamber, and were left adhering close to its entrance. 
Flowers thus treated occasionally, though rarely, 
yielded capsules. The removal of the iwllinia from 
my finger seemed to depend on the existence of a 
point projecting beyond the viscid disc, and which I 
suspect is specially adapted for this purpose. If this 
be so, the pollen-masses must emit their tubes without 
being inserted into the stigmatic chamber. I may 
add that the pollen-masses shrink very little by being 
thoroughly dried, and could not in this state be easily 
inserted. 

The entrance into the stigma is in like manner, 
as I. hear from Fritz Muller, t so much contracted in 
Cirrhn'a and Notylia, which belong to another sub- 
division of the Vandea>, that the pollinia can be inserted 

• • Jnurn. Linn. Soc. Dot.’ vol. tranulalion of tlio flret edition of 
viii. ISIH, p. ISO. Bmnii ku tliUw.,rk. 
deacrilxd tjie utruiture of t ‘ Hot. Zeitung,’ 1 8GS. p. (K;0. 
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into it only with extreme difficulty. In the case of 
Cirrhma, he found that this could be effected more 
easily, after they had shrunk a little from being left 
to dry for half an hour or an hour. He observed two 
flowers with pollen-masses naturally inserted by some 
means into their stigmas. On several occasions after 
forcing the end of a pollen-mass into the mouth of the 
stigma, he witnessed a most curious process of deglu- 
tition. The extremity of the p«dlen-mass swells from 
imbibing moisture, and as the chamber gradnally 
widens downwards, the swelling part is forced down- 
wards ; so that the whole is at last drawn inwards and 
disappears. In the case of Xotylia, Frits Muller ob- 
served that the entrance into the stigma became a 
little larger after the flower had remained expanded 
for about a week. In whatever manner this latter 
plant is fertilised, it is certain that it must be im- 
pregnated with pollen from a distinct plant ; as it 
offers one of those extraordinary cases in which its own 
pollen acts like poison on the stigma. 

In the last edition of this work it was shown that 
the ovaria of mature flowers of Acropera do not con- 
tain any ovules. But I erred greatly in the interpre- 
tation of this fact, for I concluded that the sexes were 
separate. I was however soon convinced of my error 
by Mr. Scott, who succeeded in artificially fertilising 
the flowers with their own pollen. A remarkable dis- 
covery by Hildebrand, * namely, that in many Orchids 
the ovules are not develoj)ed unless the stigma is 
penetratc<l by the pollen-tubes, and that their develop- 
ment occurs only after an interval of several weeks 
or even months, explains the state of the ovarium 
in .\crojiera, as observed by me. According also to 

• • Hot. Zeitang,’ 1803. Oct 30, el eeq., unit Aug. 4. 1863. 
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Fritz Jliiller, * the ovules of many endemic Epidendreoe 
and VandeoB in Brazil remain in a very imperfect state 
of development for some months, and even in one case 
for half a year, after the flowers had been fertilised. 
Ho suggests that a plant which produces hundreds of 
thousands of ovules, would waste much power if these 
were formed and did not happen to be fertilised, and 
we know that fertilisation is a doubtful and difficult 
operation with many Urchids. It would therefore be 
an advantage to such plants, if the ovules were not at 
all developed until their fertilisation was assured by 
the pollen-tubes having already j>enetrated the stigma. 

CoryatUhes . — I will conclude this chapter by giving 
an account of the fertilisation of the flowers of Cory- 
anthes, which is effected in a manner that might perhaps 
have been inferred from their structure, but would have 
appeared utterly incredible had it not been repeatedly 
witnessed by a careful observer, namely, the late Dr. 
Criiger, Director of the Botanical Gardens at Trinidad. 
The flowers are very large and hang downwards. The 
distal portion of the labellum (L) in the following wo«l- 
cut, fig. 27, is converted into a large bucket (B). Two 
appendages (H), arising from the narrowed base of the 
labellum, stand directly over the bucket and secrete so 
much fluid that drops may be seen falling into it. 
This fluid is limpid and so slightly sweet that it does 
not deserve to bo called nectar, though evidently of the 
same nature ; nor does it serve to attract insects. M. 
Meniere estimates that the total quantity secreted by 
a single flower is about an English ounce, t When 
the bucket is full the fluid overflows by the sjwut (P). 



• ‘ I!ol. Zeitnng,’ 1868. p. 161. 
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COBYANTHU tfECiosA. (Copied from LiDdley'a ‘ Vegetable Kingdom.’) 



I. labellum. P. apoot of bucket, over-arcbed br 

B. bucket of the labellum. the end of the column, bearing 

H. duid-eecreting ap|>endagea. the anther and stigma. 
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This spout is closely 'over-arched by the end of the 
column, which bears the stigma and pollen-masses in 
such a position, that an insect forcing its way out of 
the bucket through this passage would first brush with 
its back against the stigma and afterwards against the 
viscid discs of the pollinia, and thus remove them. 
We are now prepared to hear what Dr. Criiger says 
about the fertilisation of an allied species, the G. 
maerantha, the labellum of which is provided with 
crests.* I may premise that he sent me specimens of 
the bees which he saw gnawing these crests, and they 
belong, as I am informed by Mr. F. Smith, to the genus 
Euglossa. Dr. Criiger states that these bees may be 
“ seen in great numbers disputing with each other for 
a place on the edge of the hypochil (i. e. the basal part 
of the labellum). Partly by this contest, partly perhaps 
intoxicated-'by the matter they are indulging in, they 
tumble down into the ‘ bucket,’ half-full of a fluid 
secreted by organs situated at the base of the column. 
They then crawl along in the water towards the 
anterior side of the bucket, where there is a passage 
for them between the opening of this and the column. 
If one is early on the look-out, as these Hymenopterm 
are early risers, one can see in every flower how 
fecundation is performed. The humble-bee, in forcing 
its way out of its involuntary bath, has to exert itself 
consiilerably, as the mouth of the epichil (i. e. the 
distal part of the labellum) and the face of the column 
fit together exactly, and arc very stiff and elastic. The 
first l)ce, then, which is immersed will have the gland 



• ‘Journal of Linn. Soo. Bot.’ 
Tol. Till. 1SU4. p. 130. There is 
a drawins of this species in Pax- 
ton’s • Mag. of Botany.’ vol. v. p. 
SI, but it is too complicated to bo 
reproduced. Thoto is also a 



drawing of C./eildingii in * Jour- 
nal of Hort rioc.’ voL iii. p. 1«. 
I am indebted to Mr. 'i'hiselton 
Dyer for informing me of these 
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of the pollen-mass glued to its back. The insect then 
generally gets through the passage, and comes out 
with this j)eculiar appendage, to return nearly imme- 
diately to its feast, when it is generally precipitated a 
second time into the bucket, passing out through the 
same opening, and so inserting the pollen-masses into 
the stigma while it forces its way out, and thereby im- 
pregnating either the same or some other flower. I 
have often seen this ; and sometimes there are so many 
of these humble-bees assembled that there is a continual 
procession of them through the passage specified.” 

There cannot be the least doubt that the fertilisation 
of the flower absolutely dej)cnds on insects crawling 
out through the passage formed by the extremity of 
the labelluin and the over-arching column. If the 
large distal portion of the labelluin or bucket had been 
dry, the bees could easily have escaped by flying away. 
Therefore we must believe that the fluid is secreted by 
the apjicnduges in such extraordinary quantity and is 
collected in the bucket, not ns a ]inlatable attraction 
for the bees, as these are known to gnaw the labellum, 
but for the sake of wotting their wings, and thus 
com|)elling them to crawl out through the jmssage. 

1 have now described, perhaps in too much detail, 
a few of the many contrivances by which the Vandem 
arc fertilised. The relative position and shape of the 
parts — friction, viscidity, elastic and hygrometric move* 
ments, all nicely related to one another — come into 
play. But all these appliances are subordinate to the 
aid of insects. Without their aid, not a plant belong- 
ing to this tribe, in the species of the twenty-nine 
genera examined by me, would set a seed. It is also 
certain in a majority of the cases, that insects withdraw 
the jHillinia only when retreating from the flower, and 
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by carrying them away, effect a union between two 
flowers, generally on distinct plants. This can hardly 
fail to occur in all the many cases in which the pollinia 
slowly change their position, when removed from the 
rostellum, in order to assume a proper direction for 
striking tha stigma; for the insects during this in- 
terval will have had time to fly from the flowers on 
one plant which will serve as the male, to those 
on another plant which will serve as the female. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VANDE.E eotUinued. — catasetid^. 

CaUaetidie, the meet remarkable of all Oichida — The mechaoUm b; 
which the pollinia of Cutaaetam are ejeoted to a diatanee and are 
traniported by inieeta — Benaitivennt of the home of the roatellam 
— Extraordinary diflerence in the male, female, and hermaphrodite 
forma of Cataaetnm trideulatnm— Homodea ignea, onrioai atructure 
of the flowera; ejection of the pollinia — Uormodea luxata — Cyc- 
nochea rentriooeam, manner of fertiliaation. 

I HAVE reserved for separate description one sub-family 
of the Vondero, namely, the Catosetidie, which must, I 
think, be considered as the most remarkable of all 
Orchids. 

I will begin with Catasetum. A brief inspection of 
the flower shows that here, as with most other Orchids, 
some mechanical aid is requisite to remove the pollen- 
masses from their cells, and to carry them to the 
stigmatic surface. We shall, moreover, presently see 
that Catasetum is exclusively a male form ; so that 
the pollen-mosses must be transported to the female 
plant, in order that seed should be produced. The 
pollinium is fumishe<l with a viscid disc of huge size ; 
but this, instead of being placed in a position likely 
to touch and adhere to an insect visiting the flower, is 
turned inwanls and lies close to the upper and back 
surface of a chamber, which must be called the stig- 
matic chamber, though functionless as a stigma. There 
is nothing in this chamber to attract insects ; and even 
if they did enter it, the viscid surface of the disc could 
not possibly come into contact with them. 
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How then does Nature act ? She has endowed these 
plants with, what must be called for want of a better 
term, sensitiveness, and with the remarkable power of 
forcibly ejecting their poUinia even to a considerable 
dbtance. Hence, when certain definite points of the 
fiower are touched by an insect, the pollinia are shot 
forth like an arrow, not barbed however, but having 
a blunt and excessively adhesive point. The insect, 
disturbed by so sharp a blow, or after having eaten its 
fill, flies sooner or later away to a female plant, and, 
whilst standing in the same position as before, the 
pollen-bearing end of the arrow is inserted into the 
stigmatic cavity, and a mass of pollen is left on its 
viscid surface. Thus, and thus alone, can the five 
species of Catasetum which I have examined be 
fertilised. 

In many Orchideaj, as in Listera, Spiranthes, and 
Orchis, the surface of the rostellum is so far sensitive, 
that, when touched or when exposed to the vapour of 
chloroform, it ruptures in certain defined lines. So it 
is in the tribe of the Catasetida;, but with this re- 
markable difiference, that in Catasetum the rostellum is 
prolonged into two curved tapering horns, or, as I shall 
call them, antenna*, which stand over the labellum 
where insects alight. If these are touched even very 
lightly, they convey some stimulus to the membrane 
which surrounds and connects the disc of the pol- 
linium with the adjoining surface, causing it instantly 
to rupture; and as soon as this happens the disc is 
suddenly set free. We have also seen in several 
Vandea; that the pedicels of the pollinia are fastened 
flat down in a state of tension, and are highly elastic, 
so that, when freed, they immediately spring up, appa- 
rently for the sake of detaching the pollen-masses from 
the anther-cells. In the genus Catasetum, on the 
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other hand, the pedicels are fastened down in a curved 
position ; and when freetl by the rupture of the attached 
edges of the disc, they straighten themselves with such 
force, that not only do they drag the balls of pollen 
together with the anther-cells from their places of 
attachment, but the whole pollinium is jerked forward, 
over and beyond the tips of the so-called antennic, to 
the distance sometimes of two or three feet Thus, 
as throughout nature, pre-existing structures and capa- 
cities are utilised for new purposes. 

Catasetum seuxatum .* — I will first describe the male 
forms, belonging to five species, which are included 
under the generic name of Catasetum. The general 
appearance of the present species is represented in the 
following woodcut, fig. 28. A side view of the flower, 
with all the petals and sepals excepting the labellum 
cut off, is shown by B ; and A gives a front view of 
the column. The upper sepal and two upper petals 
surround and protect the column ; the two lower sepals 
project out at right angles. The flower stands more 
or less inclined to either side, but with the labellum 
downwards, as represented in the drawing. The dull 
coppery and orange-spotted tints, — the yawning cavity 
in the great fringed labellum, — the one antenna 
projecting with the other hanging down — give to 
these flowers a strange, lurid, and almost reptilian 



of the column, in the middle, the deep 
hamber (fig. 28, A, «), may be seen ; but this 
wu in the section (fig. 29, C, s), in which all 
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the parts arc a little separated from each other, in 
order that the mechanism may be intelligible. In 
the middle of the roof of the stigmatic chamber, far 
l)ack (d, in A, fig. 28), the upturned anterior edge of 
the viscid disc can jnst be seen. The upper mem- 
branous surface of the disc, before it is ruptured, is 
continuous with the fringed bases of the two antennaj 
between which it lies. The rostellum projects over 
the disc and stigmatic chamber (see section C, fig. 29), 
and is prolonged on each side so as to form the two 
antennsB ; the middle part is covered by the ribbon- 
like pedicel (pcd.) of the pollinium. The lower end of 
the pedicel is attached to the disc, and the upper end 
to the two pollen-masses (j>) within the anther-cell. 
The pedicel in its natural position is held much 
bowed round the protuberant rostellum ; when freed 
it forcibly straightens itself, and at the same time its 
lateral edges curl inwards. At an early period of 
growth, it is continuous with the rostellum, but sub- 
sequently becomes separated from it by the solution 
of a layer of cells. 

The pollinium when set free and after it has 
straightened itself, is represented at D, fig. 29. Its 
under surface, which lies in contact with the rostellum, 
is shown at E, with the lateral edges of the pedicel 
now curled inwards. In this latter view, the clefts in 
the under sides of the two pollen-masses are shown. 
Within these clefts, near their bases, a layer of strong 
extensible tissue is attached, forming the caudicles, by 
which the pollen-masses are united to the pedicel. 
The lower end of the pedicel is joined to the disc by a 
flexible hinge, which occurs in no other genus, so that 
the pedicel can play backwards and forwards, as far as 
the upturned end- (fig. D) of the disc permits. The 
disc is large and thick ; it consists of a strong upper 
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Fig. 29. 




a. anther. 

d. diw of palliDium. 
f. filament of anther. 

?• 

pd. or ped. pedicel of pollininn 
a. Btigmatic chamber. 



C. 

D. 

E. 



Side Tiew of flower, with all the 
eepaU and petali remored ex- 
cept the labellnm. 

Diagrammatic section through 
the column, with all the parU 
a little separated. 

Holliniuro, upper surface. 

Pollittium, lower surface, which 
before remoral lies in close 
contact with the rostellum. 
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membraue, to which the pedicel is united, with an 
inferior cushion of great thickness, of pulpy, flocculent, 
and viscid matter. The posterior margin is much the 
most viscid j>art, and this necessarily first strikes any 
object when the pollinium is ejected. The viscid 
matter soon sets hard. The whole surface of the disc 
is kept damp before ejection, by resting close against 
the roof of the .stigmatie chamber ; but in the section 
(fig. C) it is represented, like the other ])arts, a little 
sejwrated from the roof. 

The connective membrane of the anther (a in all the 
figures) is produced into a spike, which adheres loosely 
to the pointed end of the column ; this pointed end 
(/, fig. C) is homologically the filament of the anther. 

The anther has this peculiar shape ap]>arently for 
the sake of leverage, so that it may be easily tom oflT 
by a pull at its lower end, when the pollinium is 
jerked out by the elasticity of the pedicel. 

The labellum stands at right angles to the column, 
or hangs a little downwards; its lateral and basal 
lobes are turned under the middle portion, so that an 
insect can stand only in front of the column. In the 
middle of the labellum there is a deep cavity, bordered 
by crests. This cavity does not secrete nectar, but its 
walls are thick and fleshy, with a slightly sweet nutri- 
tious taste ; and it will presently be shown that they 
are gnawed by insects. The extremity of the left- 
hand antenna stands immediately over the cavity, and 
would infalliby be touched by an insect visiting this 
part of the labellum for any purpose. 

The antennsD are the most singular organs of the 
flower, and occur in no other genus. They form rigid, 
curved horns, tapering to a point They consist of a 
narrow ribbon of membrane, with the edges curled in- 
wards so as to touch ; each horn therefore is tubular. 
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with a slit down one side, like an adder’s fang. They 
are composed of numerous, much elongated, generally 
hexagonal cells, pointed at both ends ; and these eells 
(like those in most of the other tissues of the flower) 
have nuclei with nucleoli. The antennoa are prolonga- 
tions of the sides of the anterior face of the rostellum. 
As the viscid disc is continuous with a little fringe of 
membrane on each side, and as this fringe is eontinuous 
with the bases of the antennie, these latter organs are 
put into direct connection with the disc. The pedicel 
of the pollinium j>as8e8, os already stated, between the 
bases of the two antennae. The antennie are not free 
for their whole length; but their exterior edges are 
firmly united to and blend for a considerable space 
with the margins of the stigmatic chamber. 

In all the flowers which I examined, taken from 
three plants, the two antenna3 which are alike in 
structure occupied the same relative position. The 
extreme part of the left-hand antenna bends upwards 
(see B, fig. 28, in which the position is shown plainer 
than in A), and at the same time a little inwards, so 
that its tip is medial and guards the entrance into 
the cavity of the label lum. The right-hand antenna 
hangs down, with its tip turned a little outwards ; and 
as we shall immediately see, is almost paralysed, so as 
to be functionlcss. 

Now for the action of the parts. When the left- 
hand antenna of this species (or either of the antennse 
in three of the following species) is touched, the edges 
of the upper membrane of the disc, which are con- 
tinuously united with the surrounding surface, instantly 
rupture, and the disc is set free. The highly elastic 
pedicel then instantly flirts the heavy disc out of the 
stigmatic chamber with such force, that the whole 
pollinium is ejected, bringing away with it the two 
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balls of pollen, and tearing the loosely attached spike- 
like anther from the top of the column. The ]>ollinium 
is always ejected with its viscid disc foremost. I 
imitated the action with a minute strip of whalebone, 
slightly weighted at one end to represent the disc; 
this was then bent half round a cylindrical object, 
the upper end being at the same time gently held by 
the smooth head of a pin, to represent the retarding 
action of the anther, the lower end was then suddenly 
set free, and the whalebone was pitched forward, like 
the pollinium of the Catasetum, with the weighted 
end foremost. 

That the disc is first jerked out of the stigmatic 
chamber, I ascertained by pressing the middle of the 
pedicel ; and when I touched the antenna the disc 
instantly sprung forth, but, owing to the pressure on 
the pedicel, the pollinium was not dragged out of the 
anther-cell. Besides the spring from the straighten- 
ing of the pedicel, elasticity in a transverse direction 
comes into play : if a quill be split lengthways, and 
the half be forced longitudinally on a too thick pencil, 
immediately the pressure is removed the quill jumps 
off; and an analogous action takes place with the 
pedicel of the pollinium, owing to the sudden inward 
curling of its edges, when set free. These combined 
forces sufifice to eject the pollinium with considerable 
force to the distance of two or three feet. Several 
persons have told me that, when touching the flowers 
of this genus in their hothouses, the poUinia have 
struck their faces. I touched the antennro of G. cal- 
losum whilst holding the flower at about a yard’s 
distance from a window, and the pollinium hit the 
pane of glass, and stuck by its adhesive disc, to the 
smooth vertical surface. 

The following observations on the nature of the 
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excitement which causes the disc to separate from the 
surrounding parts, include some made on the following 
species. Several flowers were sent me by post and by 
the railroad, and must have been much jarred, but 
they had not exploded. I let two flowers fall from a 
height of two or three inches on the table, but the 
polliniu were not ejected. I cut off with a crash with 
a pair of scissors the thick labelliim and ovarium 
close beneath the flower ; but this violence produced 
no efiect. Nor did deep pricks in various parts of the 
column, even within the stigmatic chamber. A blow, 
sufficiently hard to knock off the anther, causes the 
ejection of the pollinium, as occurred to mo once 
by accident. Twice I pressed rather hard on the 
pedicel, and consequently on the underlying ros- 
tellum, without any effect. Whilst pressing on the 
pedicel, I gently removed the anther, and then the 
pollen-bearing end of the pollinium sprang up from 
its elasticity, and this movement caused the disc to 
separate. M. Meniere,* however, states that the 
anther-case sometimes detaches itself, or can be gently 
detached, without the disc separating ; and that then 
the upper end of the pedicel, bearing the pollen-masses, 
swings downwards in front of the stigmatic chamber. 

After trials made on fifteen flowers of three species, 
1 find that no moderate degree of violence on any 
part of the flower, except on the antenna?, produces 
any effect. But when the left-hand antenna of C. 
taeeatum, or either antenna of the three following 
species, is touched, the pollinium is instantly ejected. 
The extreme tip and the whole length of the antenme 
are sensitive. In one specimen of C. tridentatwn a 
touch from a bristle sufficed ; in five specimens of 



* ‘ Bull, de la Soo. Dot. de France,’ tom. 1 1854, p. 367. 
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C. saeeatum a gentle tonch from a fine needle was 
necessary ; but in four other specimens a slight blow 
was requisite. In C. tridentatum a stream of air and 
of cold water from a small pipe did not suffice ; nor 
in any case did a tonch from a human hair ; so that 
the antennas are less sensitive than the rostelliim of 
Listera. Such extreme sensitiveness would indeed 
have been useless to the plant, for, as is now known, 
the flowers are visited by powerful insects. 

That the disc does not separate owing to the simple 
mechanical movement of the antenna: is certain ; fur 
they adhere firmly for a considerable space to the 
sides of the sdgmatic chamber, and are thus im- 
movably fixed near their bases. If a vibration is 
conveyed along them, it must be of some special 
nature, for ordinary jars of manifold greater strength 
do not excite the act of rupture. The flowers in some 
cases, when they first arrived, were not sensitive, but 
after the cut-off spikes had stood for a day or two in 
water they became sensitive. Whether this was owing 
to fuller maturity or to the absorption of water, I know 
not. Two flowers of C. callosum, which were completely 
torpid, were immersed in tepid water for an hour; 
and then the antennae became highly sensitive ; this 
indicates either that the cellular tissue of the antenna* 
must be turgid in order to receive and convey the 
effects of a touch, or, as is more probable, heat in- 
creases their sensitiveness. Two other flowers placed 
in hot water, but not so hot as to scald my fingers, 
spontaneously ejected their pollinia. A plant of C. 
tridentatum had been kept for some days in a rather 
cool house, amd the antennae were consequently in a 
torpid condition ; a flower was cut off and placed in 
water at a temperature of 10(f F. (37-7° C.), and no 
effect was immediately produced; but when it was 
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lookc<l at after an interval of 1*^ 30^ the pollinium was 
found ejected. Another flower was placed in water at 
90’ F. (32‘2’ C.), and after 25”- the pollinium was found 
ejected : two other flowers left for 20^ in water at 
87’ F . (30‘5° C.) did not explode, though they were after- 
wards proved to bo sensitive to a slight touch. Lastly, 
four flowers were placed in water at 83^ F. (28-3’ C.) ; 
two of these did not eject their pollinia in 45“ , and 
were then found to be sensitive ; whereas the other two, 
when looke<l at after I"* 15"-, had spontaneously ejected 
their pollinia. These cases show that immersion in 
water raised to a temperature only a little higher than 
that to which the plant had been exposed, causes the 
membrane by which the discs are attached to rupture. 
A thin stream of almost boiling water was allowed to 
fall through a fine pipe on the antennte of some flowers 
on the above plant ; these were softened and killed 
but the pollinia were not ejected. Nor did sulphuric 
acid, dropped on the tips of the antennm, cause any 
action ; though their upper parts which had not 
been injured by the acid were afterwards found to be 
sensitive to a touch. In these two latter cases, I 
presume that the shock was so sudden and violent 
that the tissue was instantly killed. Considering 
the above several facts, we may infer that it must 
bo some molecular change which is conveyed along 
the antennm, causing the membrane round the discs to 
rupture. In C. tridentatum the antennm were one inch 
and a tenth in length, and a gentle touch from a bristle 
on the extreme tip was conveyed, as far as I could 
perceive, instantaneously throughout this length. I 
measurc<l several cells in the tissue composing the 
antenn.t! of this species, and on a rough average it 
appeared that the stimulus must travel through no less 
thw from seventy to eighty cells. 
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We may, at least, safely conclude that the antenna:, 
which are characteristic of the genus Catasetum, are 
specially adapted to receive and convey the effects of 
a touch to the disc of the polliniura. This causes the 
membrane to rupture, and the pollinium is then ejected 
by the elasticity of its pedicel. If we required further 
proof, nature affords it in the case of the so-called 
genus Monachanthus, which, as we shall presently see 
is the female of Catasetum tridentatum, and it does not 
possess poUinia which can be ejected, and the antennae 
are here entirely absent. 

I have stated that in C, saeeatum the right-hand 
antenna invariably hangs down, with the tip turned 
slightly outwards, and that it is almost paralysed, 1 
ground my belief on five trials, in which I violently 
hit, bent, and pricked this antenna, and this produced 
no effect ; but when immediately afterwards the left- 
hand antenna was touched with much less force, the 
pollinium was shot forth. In a sixth case a forcible 
blow on the right-hand antenna did cause the act of 
ejection, so that it is not completely paralysed. As 
this antenna does not guard the labellum, which in all 
Orchids is the part attractive, that is to insects, its 
sensitiveness would be useless. 

From the large size of the flower, more especially 
of the viscid disc, and from its wonderful power of 
adhesion, I formerly inferred that the flowers were 
visited by largo insects, and this is now known to be 
the case. The viscid matter sticks so firmly after it 
has set hard, and the pedicel is so strong (though very 
thin and only one-twentieth of an inch in breadth at 
the hinge), that to my surprise a pollinium attached 
to an object supported for a few seconds a weight of 
12G2 grains, or nearly three ounces ; and it supported 
for a considerable time a slightly less weight. When 
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the pollinium is shot forth, the large spike-like anther 
is generally carried with it If the disc strikes a flat 
surface like a table, the momentum from the weight 
of the anther often carries the pollen-bearing end 
beyond the disc, and the pollinium is thus aflixed in 
a wrong direction for the fertilisation of another 
flower, supposing it to have been attached to an 
insect’s body. The flight of the pollinium is often 
rather crooked.* But it must not be forgotten that 
under nature the ejection is caused by the antennm 
being touched by a large insect standing on the la- 
bollum, which will thus have its head and thorax 
placed near to the anther. A rounded object thus 
held is always accurately struck in the middle, and 
when removed with the pollinium adhering to it, the 
weight of the anther depresses the hinge of the pol- 
linium; and in this position the anther-case readily 
drops off, leaving the balls of pollen free, in a proper 
position for fertilising the female flower. The utility 



• M. Iteillon (■ Bull, do lo Soo. 
Bot. do France.' tom. i. 1854. p. 
285) stale* Uwt CaUuetu mluridum 
ejocts its |»lliiiia always in a 
straight line, and in such a direo- 



labelluiu ; and be imagines that 
in this position it fertilise the 

eaplaiiii'd. In a snb^uent paper 
in the same volume (p. 3«7) M. 
Me'niero justly disputes M. Bail- 
Ion’s conclusion. Hu remarks 
that the anther-caso is easily do- 
taohisl, and sometimia naturally 
detaches itself ; tlie pollioia then 
swing downwards by the elasticity 
of the ^liccl, the viscid disc still 
remaining attached to the roof 
of the stigmatic chamber. 51. 
Hcnicre hints that, by the subse- 



quent and progressive retraction 
of the pedicel, the pollen-masses 
miglit be carried into tiio stigmutio 
chamber. This is not possible in 
the three species whi<-h I bare 
examiueil, and would be useless. 
But M. Me'niero himself then goes 
on to show how imimrtant insects 
are for the fertilisation of Orobids ; 
and apparently infers that their 
agency comes Into play with 
Catasetum, and tliat this plant 
does not fertilise itself. Both 51. 
Baillon and 51. 51eniero correctly 
describe the curved position in 
whicli the elastic p^icel lies 
before it is sot free. Neither of 
these botanUts seems to be aware 
that the species of Catasetum 
(at least the five which I hare 
examined) are exclusively male 
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of 80 forcible an ejection no doubt is to drive the soft 
and viscid cushion of the disc against the hairy thorax 
of the large hymenopterous insects which frequent the 
flowers. When once attached to an insect, assuredly 
no force which the insect could exert would remove 
the disc and pedicel ; but the caudiclcs are ruptured 
without much difSculty, and thus the balls of pollen 
might readily be left on the adhesive stigma of the 
female flower. 

Catasetum callosum. — The flowers of this species * are 
smaller than those of the last, but resemble them in 
most respects. The edge of the labellum is covered 
with papillae ; the cavity in the middle is small, and 
behind it there is an elongated anvil-like projection, 
— facts which I mention from the resemblance in some 
of these points between the labellum of this species 
and that of Myanthus larbatus, the hermaphrodite form 
of Catasetum tridentatum, presently to be described. 
When either antenna is touched, the pollinium is 
ejected with much force. The yellow-coloured pedicel 
is much bowed, and is joined by a hinge to the ex- 
tremely viscid disc. The two antenn® stand sym- 
metrically on each side of the anvil-like projection, 
with their tips lying within the small cavity of the 
labellum. The walls of this cavity have a pleasant 
nutritious taste. The antenn® are remarkable, from 
their whole surface being roughened with papill®. 
The plant is a male, and the female form is at present 
unknown. 

Catasetum tahulare.— This species belongs to the 
same type as C. saeeatum, but differs greatly from it in 
appearance. The central portion of the labellum con- 
sists of a narrow, elongated, table-like projection, of 

• A fine «pike of flowers of this Mr. Bncker, sod was named for 
species wns kindly sent nie by me by Dr. Lindlcy. 
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an almost white colour and formed of a thick mass 
of succulent tissue, having a sweetish taste. Towards 
the base of the labellum there is a large cavity, which 
externally resembles the nectary of an ordinary flower, 
but apparently never contains nectar. The pointed 
extremity of the left-hand antenna lies within this 
cavity, and would infallibly be touched by an insect 
gnawing the bilobed and ba.sal end of the medial j)ro- 
jection of the labellum. The right-hand antenna is 
turned inwards, with the extreme part bent at right 
angles and pressed against the column; therefore I 
do not doubt that it is paralysed as in C. aaecatum ; 
but the flowers examined by me had lost almost all 
their sensitiveness. 

Catasetum planieeps (?). — This species does not differ 
much from the following one, so I will describe it 
briefly. The green and spotted labellum stands on 
the upper side of the flower ; it is jar-shaped, with 
a small orifice. The two elongated and roughened 
antenna) lie coiled up some little way apart and 
parallel to one another, within the lal)ellum. They 
are both sensitive to a touch. 

Calasetuin tridentafum. — The general appearance 
of this species, which is very different from that of 
C. saceatum, caUoaum and tahulare, is represented in 
fig. 30, with a sepal on each side cut off. 

The flower stands » ith the labellum uppermost, that 
is, in a reversed position compared with most Orchids. 
The labellum is helmet-shaped, its distal portion being 
reduced to three small points. It cannot hold nectar 
from its position ; but the walls are thick, and have, as 
in the other species, a pleasant nutritious taste. The 
stigmatic chamber, though functionless as a stigma, 
is of large size. The summit of the column, and the 
spike-like anther, are not so much elongated as in 
o 
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C. m/'catum. In other respects there is no important 
ilifference. The ontennte are of greater length ; their 
tips for about one-twentieth of their length are 
roughened by cells produced into papilla;. 



Kig. 30. 







The pedicel of the pollinium is articulated as before 
by a hinge to the disc ; it can move freely only in one 
direction owing to one end of the disc being upturned, 
and this restricted power of movement apparently 
comes into play when the pollinium is carried by an 
insect to the female flower. The disc is, os in the other 
species, of large size, and the end which when ejected 
first strikes any object, is much more viscid than the 
rest of the surface. This latter surface is drenched 
with a milky fluid, which, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly turns brown, and sets into a cheesy consistence. 
The upper surface of the disc consists of strong mcm- 
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brane formed of polygonal cells, resting on and adhering 
to a thick cushion, formed of irregular rounded balls 
of brown matter, separated from each other and em- 
bedded in a transparent, structureless, highly elastic 
substance. This cushion towards the posterior end of 
the disc graduates into viscid matter, which when 
consolidated is brown, translucent, and homogeneous. 
Altogether the disc of Catasetum presents a much 
more complex structure than in the other Vandea;. 

I need not further describe the present species, 
except as to the jwsition of the antennm. They oc- 
cupied exactly the same position in all the many 
flowers which were examined. Both lie curled within 
the helmet-like labellum ; the left-liand one stands 
higher up, with its inwardly bowed extremity in the 
middle ; the right-hand antenna lies lower down and 
crosses the whole base of the labellum, with the tip 
just projecting heyond the left margin of the base of 
the column. Both are sensitive, but apparently the 
one which is coiled within the middle of tho labellum 
is the more sensitive of the two. From the position 
of tho petals and sepals, an insect visiting tho flower 
would almost certainly alight on tho crest of tho la- 
Iwllum ; and it could hardly gnaw any part of tho 
great cavity without touching one of the two antenna', 
for the left-hand ono guards tho upiier part, ami the 
right-hand one the lower part. When either of these 
is touched the pollinium is ejected and the disc will 
strike the head or thorax of tho insect. 

The position of the antenna; in this Cahisetum may 
bo compared with that of a man with his loft arm raised 
and bent so that his hand stands in front of his chest, 
and with his right arm crossing his body lower down 
so that the fingers project just beyond his left side. 
In Catasetum callosum both arms are held lower down, 
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and are extended symmetrically. In C. saceatum the 
left arm is bowed and held in front, as in C. triden- 
tatum, but rather lowfcr down ; whilst the right arm 
hangs downwards paralysed, with the hand turned a 
little outwards. In every case notice will be given in 
an admirable manner, when an insect visits the label- 
lum, and the time has arrived for the ejection of the 
pollinium, so that it may be transported to the female 
plant. 

Catasetum tridentatum is interesting under another 
ix)int of view. Botanists were astonished when Su: R. 
Schomburgk* stated that he had seen three forms, 
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he was surprised at the gigantic seed-vessels of the 
Monachanthus ; and he correctly remarks that “ here 
we have traces of sexual difference in Orchideous 
flowers.” Dr. Cruger also informs me that in Trinidad 
he never saw capsules naturally produced by the 
flowers of this Catasetum ; * nor when they were fer- 
tilised by him with their own pollen, as was done 
repeatedly. On the other hand, when he fertilised 
the flowers of the Monachanthus viridis with pollen 
from the Catasetum, the operation never failed. The 
Monachanthus also commonly produces fruit in a state 
of nature. 

From what I had myself observed, I was led to 
examine carefully the female organs of C. tridentatum, 
callosum, and saceatum. In no case was the stigmatiu 
surface viscid, as it is in all other Orchids (except as 
we shall hereafter see in Cypripodium), and as is 
indispensable for securing the pollen-masses by the 
rupture of the caudicles. I carefully looked to this 
point both in young and old flowers of C. tridentatum. 
When the surface of the stigmatic chamber and of the 
stigmatic canal of the above-named three species is 
scraped oflT, after having been kept in spirits, it is found 
to be composed of utriculi (including nuclei of the 
proper shape), but not nearly so numerous as with 
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and are more transparent ; I examined for comparison 
those of many kinds of Orchids which had been kept 
in spirits, and in all found them much less transparent. 
In C. tridentaium, the ovarium is shorter, much less 
deeply furrowed, narrower at the base, and internally 
more solid than in Monachanthus. Again, in all 
three species of Cata.setum the ovule-bearing cords 
are short ; and the ovules present a considerably dif- 
ferent appearanee, in being thinner, more transparent, 
and less pulpy than in the numerous other Orchids 
examined for the sake of comparison. Perhaps these 
IxKlies hardly ought to be calM ovules, although they 
correspond closely in general appearance and position 
with true ovules, for I was unable in any case to make 
out the opening of the testa and the included nucleus ; 
nor were the ovules ever inverted. 

From these several facts, namely, — the shortness, 
smoothness, and narrowness of the ovarium, the short- 
ness of the ovule-bearing cords, the state of the ovules 
themselves, the stigmatic surface not being viscid, the 
transparent condition of the utriculi, — and from neither 
Sir li. Schomburgk nor Dr. Cruger having ever seen 
G. tridentaium producing seed in its native home, 
or when artificially fertilise<l, we may confidently 
look at this species, as well as the other species of 
( 'atasetum, as male jdants. 

With respect to Monachanthus viridts, and Myanthus 
harlatus, the President of the Linnean Society has 
kindly permitted me to examine the spike bearing 
these two so-called genera, preserved in spirits, which 
was sent home by Sir R. Schomburgk. The flower of 
the Monachanthus (A, fig. 31) resembles pretty closely 
in external ap|>earance that of Catasetum tridentaium 
(fig. 30). The labellum, which holds the same relative 
position to the other parts, is not nearly so deep. 
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especially on the sides, and its edge is crenated. The 
other petals and sepals are all reflexed, and are not so 
much spotted as in the Catasetum. The bract at the 
base of the ovarium is much larger. The whole column, 

Fig. SI. 





especially the filament and the spike-like anther, are 
much shorter ; and the rostellum is much less protu- 
berant. The antenniD are entirely absent, and the 
pollen-masses are rudimentary. These are interesting 
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.facts, from corroborating the view taken of the function 
of the antenna! ; for as there arc no pollinia to eject, 
an organ adapted to convey the stimulus from the 
touch of an insect to the rostdlum would be useless. 
I could find no trace of a viscid disc or pedicel, and 
no doubt they had been lost ; for Dr. Crtigpr says* 
that “ the anther of the female flower drops off imme- 
diately after the opening of the same, i. e. before the 
flower has reached perfection as regards colour, size, 
and smell. The disc does not cohere, or very slightly, 
to the pollen-masses, hut drops off about the same 
time, with the anther leaving behind them the rudi- 
mentary pollen-masses. 

Instil of a large stigmatic chamber, there is a 
narrow transverse cleft close beneath the small anther. 
I was able to insert one of the pollen-masses of the 
male Catasetum into this cleft, which from having been 
kept in spirits was lined with coagulated beads of 
viscid matter, and with utriculi. The utriculi, differ- 
ently from those in Catasetum, were charged (after 
having been kept in spirits) with brown matter. The 
ovarium is longer, -thicker near the base, and more 
plainly furrowed than in Catasetum ; the ovule-bearing 
cords are also much longer, and the ovules more opaque 
and pulpy, as in all common Orchids. I believe that 
I saw the opening at the partially inverted end of the 
testa, with a large projecting nucleus ; but as the speci- 
mens had been kept many years in sj)irits and were 
somewhat altered, I dare not speak positively. From 
these facts alone it is almost certain that Monachanthus 
is a female plant; and as already stated. Sir 11. 
Schomburgk and Dr. Cruger have both seen it seeding 
abundantly. Altogether the flower differs in a most 

• • Joum. Linn. Soc. Bol.’ rol. tUI. 1864, p. 127. 
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remarkable manner from that of the male Cataaelum 
tridentatum, and it is no wonder that the two plants 
were formerly ranked as distinct genera. 

The pollen-mosses offer so curious and good an illus- 
tration of a structure in a rudimentary condition, that 
they arc worth description ; but I must first recur to 
the perfect pollen-masses of the male Catasetum. 
These may be seen at D and E, fig. 29, attached to 
the pedicel : they consist of a large sheet of cemented 
or waxy pollen-grains, folded over so as to form a 
sack, with an open slit along the lower surface, within 
which at the lower and produced end, a layer of highly 
elastic tissue, forming the caudicle, is attocheil; the 
other end being attached to the pedicel of the rostcllum. 
The exterior grains of pollen are more angular, have 
thicker walls, and are yellower than the interior grains. 
In the early bud the two pollen-masses are enveloped 
in two conjoined membranous sacks, which are soon 
penetrated by the two produced ends of the pollen- 
masses and by their caudicles ; and afterwards the 
extremities of the caudicles adhere to the pedicel. 
Before the flower expands the membranous socks in- 
cluding the two pollen-masses open ; and the pollen- 
masses are left resting naked on the back of the 
rostellum. 

In Monochanthus, on the other hand, the two mem- 
branous sacks containing the rudimentary pollen- 
masses never open ; but they easily separate from each 
other and from the anther. The tissue of which they 
are formed is thick and pulpy. Like most rudi- 
mentary ports, the pollen-masses vary much in size 
and form ; they are only about one-tenth of the bulk 
of those of the male ; they are flask-shaped (p, fig. 31), 
with the lower end greatly produced so as almost to 
nenetrate the exterior or membranous sack. There is 
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no fissure along tlieir lower surfaces for the protrusion 
of the caudicles. The exterior pollen-grains are square 
and have thicker walls than the interior grains, just as 
in the pro|ier male ]x>llen ; and, what is very curious, 
each cell has its nucleus. Now, E. Brown states* that 
in the early stages of the formation of the pollen-grains 
of ordinary Orchids (as with other plants) a minute 
nucleus is often visible ; so that the rudimentary pollen- 
grains of Monachanthus apparently have retained— as 
is so general with rudiments in the animal kingdom — 
an embryonic character. Lastly, at the base, within 
each flask-shai)ed pollen-mass, there is a little mass of 
brown elastic tissue,— that is, a vestige of a caudicle, — 
which runs far up the pointed end of the fiask, but 
does not (at least in some of the specimens) come to 
the surface, and could never be attached to any part of 
the pedicel. These rudimentary and enclosed caudicles 
are, therefore, utterly useless. Notwithstanding the 
small size and almost aborted condition of the female 
pollen-masses, when they were placed by Dr. Criiger 
within the stigma of a female plant they emitted “ here 
and there a rudimentary tube.” The petals then faded 
and the ovarium enlarged, but after a week it turned 
yellow and finally dropped off without bringing any 
seeds to perfection. This appears to me a very curious 
instance of the slow and gradual manner in which 
structures are modified ; for the female pollen-masses, 
which can never be naturally removed or applied to 
the stigma, still partially retain their former powers 
and function. 

Thus every detail of structure which characterises 
the male pollen-masses is represented in the female 
plant in a useless condition. Such cases are familiar to 

* ' Transactions of the Linnean Soc.’ vol. xvi. p. 711. 
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every naturalist, but can never be observed without 
renewed interest. At a peri(xl not far distant, natura- 
lists will hear with surprise, perhaps with derision, that 
grave and learned men formerly maintained that such 
useless organs were not remnants retained by inherit- 
ance, but were specially created and arranged in their 
proper places like dishes on a table (this is the simile 
of a distinguished botanist) by an Omnipotent hand 
“ to complete the scheme of nature.” 

The third form, Mtjanthus harhatua (fig. 31, B), is 
sometimes borne on the same plant together with the 
two preceding forms. The flowers differ greatly in 
external appearanee, but not in essential structure, 
from those of both the other forms. They generally 
stand in a reversed position, compared with those of 
Catasetum tridentatum and of Monachanthus viridis, 
that is, with the labellum downwards. The labellum 
is fringed in an extraordinary manner with long 
papillae; it has a quite insignificant medial cavity, 
at the hinder margin of which a curious curved and 
flattened horn projects, which represents the anvil-like 
projection on the labellum of the male C. callosum. 
The other petals and sepals are spotted and elongated, 
with the two lower sepals alone reflexed. The antennro 
are not so long as in the male C. tridentatum ; they 
project symmetrically on each side of the horn-like 
process at the base of the labellum, with their tips, 
which are not roughened with papilla;, almost entering 
the medial cavity. The stigmatic chamber is of nearly 
intermediate size between that of the male and female 
forms; it is lined with utriculi charged with brown 
matter. The straight and well-furrowed ovarium is 
nearly twice as long as that of the female Monachan- 
thus, but not so thick where it joins the flower ; the 
ovules are opaque and pulpy after having been kept 
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in spirits, and resemble those of the female in all 
respects, but are not so numerous. I believe that I 
saw the nucleus projecting from the testa, but dare 
not, as in the case of the Monachanthus, sj)eak posi- 
tively. The pollinia are about a quarter of the size 
of those of the male Catasetum, but have a perfectly 
well developed disc and pedicel. The pollen-masses 
were lost in the specimens examined by me; but 
Mr. Keiss has given, in the Linnean Transactions, a 
drawing of them, showing that they are of due pro- 
portional size and have the proper folded or cleft 
structure, within which the caudicles are attached. 
Thus as both the male and female organs are in 
appearance perfect, Myanthus harbatus may be con- 
sidered as an hermaphrodite form of the same species, 
of which the Catasetum is the male and Monachan- 
thus the female. Nevertheless, the intermediate forms, 
which are common in Trinidad, and which resemble 
more or less closely the above described Myanthus, 
have never been seen by Dr. Cruger to produce seed- 
capsules. 

It is a highly remarkable fact, that this sterile 
hermaphrodite form resembles in its whole appearance 
and structure the males of two other species, namely, 
G. saeeatum and more especially C. callosum, much 
more closely than it does either the male or female 
form of the same species. As all orchids, with the 
exception of a few in the present small sub-family, as 
well as all the members of several allied groups of 
plants, are hermaphrodites, there can be no doubt 
that the common progenitor of the Orchideaj was 
an hermaphrodite. We may therefore attribute the 
hermaphrodite condition and the general appearance 
of Myanthus to reversion to a former state; and if 
so, the ancestors of all the species of Catasetum must 
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have resembled the males of G. saccatum and eallotum, 
for as we have just seen, it is to these two plants that 
Myanthus presents so many striking resemblances.* 
Lastly I may be permitted to add that Dr. Crhger, 
after having carefully observed these three forms in 
Trinidad, fully admits the truth of my conclusion that 
Calasetum IridetUcUum is the male and Monachanthus 
viridis the female of the same species. He further 
confirms my prediction that insects are attracted to 
the flowers for the sake of gnawing the labellum, and 
that they carry the pollen-masses from the male to the 
female plant. He says “the male flower emits a 
peculiar smell about twenty-four hours after opening, 
and the antenn® assume their greatest irritability at 
the same time. A large humble-bee, noisy and quarrel- 
some, is now attracted to the flowers by the smell, 
and a great number of them may be seen every morning 
fora few hours disputing with each other for a place in 
the interior of the labellum, for the purpose of gnawing 
off" the cellular tissue on the side opposite to the column, 
so that they turn their backs to the latter. As soon as 
they touch the upper antenna of the male flower, the 
pollen-mass, with its disc and gland, is fixed on their 
back, and they are often seen flying about with this 
peculiar-looking ornament on them. I have never 
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thorax. When the bee walks about, the iK>llen-mass 
lies flat on the back and wings ; but when the insect 
enters a female flower, always with the labelliim turned 
upwards, the pollinium, which is hinged to the gland 
by elastic tissue, falls back by its own weight and rests 
on the anterior face of the column. When the insect 
returns backwards from the flower, the pollinia are 
caught by the upper margin of the stigmatic cavity, 
which projects a little beyond the face of the column ; 
and if the gland be then detached from the back of 
the insect, or the tissues which connect the pollinia 
with the caudicle, or this with the gland, break, fecun- 
dation takes place.” Dr. Criiger sent me specimens 
of the humble-bees which he caught gnawing the 
labellum, and these consist of Eugloasa, nov. spec., ea-> 
Jennensis and piliventris. 

Catasetum mentosum and a Monacbanthus, according 
to Fritz Miiller,* grow in the same district of South 
Brazil ; and he easily succeeded in fertilising the 
latter with pollen from the former. The pollen-masses 
could bo inserted only partially into the narrow 
stigmatic cleft ; but when this was done, a process of 
deglutition, os described under Cirrhroa, commenced 
and was slowly completed. On the other hand, Fritz 
Muller entirely failed in his attempts to fertilise the 
flowers of this Catasetum with its own pollen or with 
that from another plant. The pollinia of the female 
Monachanthus are very small ; the jwllen-grains are 
variable both in size and shape ; the anther never 
opens, and the pollen-masses are not attached to 
the caudicle. Nevertheless, when these rudimentary 
]H>llen-masses, which can never naturally be removetl 
from their cells, were placed on the slightly viscid 

• • Hot. Zeitiing,' I8C8, p. 680. 
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stigma of the male Catasetum, they emitted their 
tubes. 

The genus Catasetum is interesting to an unusual 
degree in several respects. The separation of the 
sexes is unknown amongst other Orchids, except per- 
ha{)s in the allied genus Cycnoches. In Catasetum 
we have three sexual forms, generally borne on sepa- 
rate plants, but sometimes mingled together on the 
same plant; and these three forms are wonderfully 
different from one another, much more different than, 
for instance, a peacock is from a peahen. But the 
appearance of these three forms now ceases to be on 
anomaly, and can no longer be viewed as on unparal- 
leled instance of variability. 

This genus is still more interesting in its manner of 
fertilisation. We see a flower patiently waiting with 
its antennm stretched fortli in a well-adapted position, 
ready to give notice whenever an insect puts its head 
into the cavity of the labclliim. The female llona- 
chanthus, not having true pollinia to eject, is destitute 
of antennae. In the male and hermaphrodite forms, 
namely Cataseium tridenlatum and Myanthus harbatus, 
the iK)llinia lie doubled up, like a spring, ready to be 
instantly shot forth when the antennae are touched. 
The disc end is always projected foremost, and is coated 
with viscid matter which quickly sets hard and affixes 
the hinged pedicel firmly to the insect’s body. The 
insect flies from flower to flower, till at last it visits a 
female plant : it then inserts one of the pollen-masses 
into the stigmatic cavity. As S(xm as the insect flies 
away the elastic caudicle, made weak enough to yield 
to the viscidity of the stigmatic surface, breaks, and 
loaves behind a pollen-mass; then the isdlen-tubes 
slowly protrude, penetrate the stigmatic canal, and the 
act of fertilisation is completed. Who would have 
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been bold enough to have gnnnised that the propaga* 
tion of a species depended on so complex, so apparently 
artificial, and yet so admirable an arrangement ? 

I hare examined three other genera placed by 
Lindley in the small sub-family of Catasetidae, namely, 
Mormodi's, Cycnoches and Cyrtopodium. The latter 
plant was purchased by me under this name, and bore 
a flower-stem about four feet in height with yellowish 
bracts spotted with red ; but the flowers presented 
none of the remarkable peculiarities of the three other 
genera, with the exception that the anther was hinged 
to a point projecting from the summit of the column, 
as in Catasetum. 

Mormodes ignea . — To show how difiScult it sometimes 
b to understand the manner in which an Orchid is 
fertilised, I may mention that I carefully examined 
twelve flowers,* trying various experiments and re- 
cording the results, before I could at all make out the 
meaning and action of the several parts. It was plain 
that the pollinia were ejected, as in Catasetum, but 
how l•aeh part of the flower played its proper part I 
could not even conjecture. I had given up the case 
as hopeless, until summing up my observations, the 
explanation presently to be given, and subsequently 
prove<l by repeated experiments to be correct, suddenly 
occurred to me. 

The flower presents an extraordinary appearance, 
and its mechanism is even more curious than its ap- 
pearance (fig. 32). The base of the column b bent 
backwards, at right angles to the ovarium or foobtalk, 

* I mint exprr-« my cordial two fine rpikea, bcarinir an abun- 
thanka to Mr. Kurker, of Wcat dance of fiuwcra. an<l fur biivinf; 
Hill, Wandsworth, for baring lent allowed mu to keep the plant for 
me a plant of this Hormodea with a cunoideiable time. 
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and then resumes an upright position to near its 
summit, where it is again bent. It is, also, twisted in 
a unique manner, so that its front surface, including 



Fig. 33. 




K.B. The Ubcllum in the drawing u a little lifted up, to show the de- 
pression on its under snrface, which ought to be pressed close down 
on the bent summit of the column. 



a. anther. /. labelinm. 

fd. pedicel of pollinium. /.a. lateral sepal 

the anther, rostellum, and the upper part of the stigma 
faces one side of the flower ; this being either to the 
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right or left, according to the position of the flower 
on the spike. The twisted stigmatic surface extemls 
doirn to the base of the column and is hollowed out 
into a deep cavity at its upi)cr end. The large viscid 
disc of the pollinium is lo<lgetl in this cavity close be- 
neath the rostellum ; and the rostellum is seen in the 
drawing (pd.) covered by the bowe<l pedicel. 

The anther-case (a in the figure) is elongated and 
triangular, closely resembling that of Catasetum ; but 
it does not extend up to the apex of the column. The 
apex consists of a thin flattened filament, which from 
the analogy of Catasetum I suppose to be the produced 
filament of the stamen ; but it may be a prolongation 
of some other element of the column. In the bud- 
state it is straight, but before the flower exfiands, it 
becomes much bent by the pressure of the labellum. 
-V group of spiral vessels runs up the column os far as 
the summit of the anther-case ; they are then reflexed 
and run some way down the anther-case. The point 
of reflexion forms a short thin hinge by which the top 
of the anther-case is articulated to the column beneath 
its bent summit. The hinge, although smaller than a 
pin’s head in size, is of paramount importance ; for it 
is sensitive and conveys the stimulus from a touch to 
the disc of the pollinium, causing it to separate from 
iU place of attachment. The hinge also serves to 
guide the pollinium during its ejection. As it has 
to convey the necessary stimulus to the disc, one may 
suspect that a portion of the rostellum, which lies in 
close contact with the filament of the anther, runs up 
to this i>oint ; but I could not here detect any differ- 
ence in structure on comparing these parts with those 
of Catasetum. The cellular tissue round the hinge 
is gorge<l with fluid, and a large drop exudes when 
the anther is tom from the column during the ejection 
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of the pollinium. This gorged condition may perhaps 
facilitate the rupture of the hinge. 

The pollinium does not differ much from that of 
Catasetum (see fig. 29, D, p. 183); and it lies in like 
manner curved round the rostellum, vrhich is less protu- 
berant than in that genus. The upper and broad end of 
the pedicel, however, extends beneath the pollen-masses 
within the anther ; and these are attached by rather 
weak caudicles to a medial crest on its upper surface. 

The viscid surface of the large disc lies in contact 
with the roof of the stigmatic cavity, so that it cannot 
be touched by an insect visiting the flower. The 
anterior end of the disc is furnished with a small de- 
pendent curtain (dimly shonm in fig. 32); and this, 
before the act of ejection, is continuously joined on 
each side to the upper margins of the stigmatic cavity. 
The pedicel is united to the posterior end of the disc ; 
but when the disc is freed, the lowermost part of the 
pedicel becomes doubly bent, so that it then appears 
as if attache<l by a hinge to the centre of the disc. 

The labellum is a highly remarkable structure : it 
is narrowed at its base into a nearly cylindrical foot- 
stalk, and its sides are so much reflexed as almost to 
meet at the back, forming a folded crest on the sum- 
mit of the flower. After rising up perpendicularly 
it arches over the apex of the column, against which it 
is firmly pressed down. The labellum at this point is 
hollowe<l out (even in the bud) into a slight cavity, 
which receives the bent summit of the column. This 
slight depression manifestly represents the largo cavity, 
with thick fleshy walls, which insects gnaw, on the 
anterior surface of the labellum in the several species 
of Catasetum. Here by a singular change of function, 
the cavity serves to keep the labellum in its proper 
position on the summit of the column, but is, perhaps, 

p 2 
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likewise attractive to insects. In the drawing (fig. 32) 
the labellum has been forcibly raised a little up, so as 
to show the depression and the bent filament. In its 
natural positiou it may almost be compared to a huge 
cockcd-hat, supported by a footstalk and placed on the 
head of the column. 

The twisting of the column, which I have seen in 
no other Orchid, causes all the important organs of 
fnictification in the flowers on the left side of the 
spike to face to the left, and in all those on the right 
side to face to the right. 8o that two flowers taken 
from opposite sides of the same spike and held in 
the same relative {xtsition are seen to be twisted in 
opposite directions. One single flower, which was 
crowded by the others, was harely twisted, so that its 
column faced the labellum. The labellum is also 
slightly twisted ; for instance, in the flower figured, 
which faced to the left, the midrib of the labellum was 
first twiste<l to the right-hand, and then to the left, but 
in a less degree, and being bent over it pressed on the 
]K*sterior surface of the crooked summit of the column. 
The twisting of all the (sirts of the flower commences 
in the bud. 

The position thus acquired by the several organs is 
of the highest importance; for if the column and 
labellum had not been twisted laterally, the pollinia, 
when shot forth, would have struck the overarching 
labellum and have then rehoiinded, as actually oc- 
curred w ith the single abnormal flower having a nearly 
straight column. If the organs hud not been twiste<l 
in opposite directions on the opposite sides of the same 
crowcled spike, so as always to face to the outside, there 
would not have been a clear space for the ejection of 
the pollinia and their adhesion to insects. 

AVIien the flower is mature the three sepals hang 
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down, but the two upper petals remain nearly upright. 
The bases of the sepals, and especially of the two 
upper petals, are thick and swollen and have a 
yellowish tint ; when quite mature, they are so gorged 
with fluid, that, if punctured by a fine glass tube, the 
fluid rises by capillary attraction to some height in it. 
These swollen bases, as well as the footstalk of the 
labcllum, have a decidedly sweet and pleasant taste ; 
and I can hardly doubt that they are attractive to 
insects, for no free nectar is secreted. 

I will now endeavour to show how all the parts of 
the flower are co-ordinated and act together. The 
pedicel of the {x>llinium is bowed round the rostellum, 
as in Catasetum ; in this latter genus, when freed, 
it merely straightens itself with force, in Slormodes 
something more takes place. If the reader will look 
forward to fig. 34 (p. 223), he will see a section of the 
flower-bud of the allied genus of Cycnoches, which 
differs only in the shape of the anther and in the viscid 
disc having a much deeper dependent curtain. Now 
let him suppose the pedicel of the pollinium to be so 
elastic, that, when fre^, it not only straightens itself, 
but suddenly bends bock on itself with a reversed 
curvature, so as to form an irregular hoop. The 
carved surface which was before in contact with 
the protuberant rostellum now forms the outside 
of the hoop. The exterior surface of the curtain, 
which depends beneath the disc, is not viscid; and 
it now lies on the anther-case, with the viscid surface 
of the disc on the outside. This is exactly what takes 
place with Mormodes. But the pollinium assumes 
with such force its reversed curvature (aided, appa- 
rently, by a transverse curling outwards of the margins 
of the pedicel), that it not only forms itself into a 
hoop, but suddenly springs away from the protuberant 
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face of the roslellum. As the two pollen-masses 
adhere, at first, rather firmly to the anther-case, the 
latter is tom off by the rebound ; and as the thin 
hinge at the summit of the anther-case does not yield 
so easily as the basal margin, the pollinium together 
with the anther-case is instantly swung upwards like a 
pendulum. But in the course of the upward swing 
the hinge yields, and the whole body is projected 
jx;rj)endicularly up in the air, an inch or two above and 
close in front of the terminal part of the labellum. If 
no object is in the way, as the pollinium falls down, 
it generally alights and sticks, though not firmly, on 
the folded crest of the labellum, directly over the 
column. I witnessed repeatedly all that has been 
hero described. 

The curtain of the disc, which, after the pollinium 
has formed itself into a hoop, lies on the anther-case, 
is of considerable service in preventing the viscid edge 
of the disc from adhering to the anther, and thus 
permanently retaining the pollinium in the form of a 
hoop. This would have been fatal, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to a subsequent movement of the pollinium 
which is necessary for the fertilisation of the flower. 
In some of my experiments, when the free action 
of the parts was checked, this did occur, and the 
pollinium, together with the anther-case, remained 
permanently glued together in the shape of an ir- 
regular hoop. 

I have already stated that the minute hinge by 
which the anther-case is articulated to the column, a 
little way beneath its bent filamentary apex, is sen- 
sitive to a touch. I tried four times and found 
that I could touch with some force any other part ; 
but when I gently touched this ix>int with the finest 
needle, instantly the membrane which unites the disc 
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to the edges of the stigmatic cavity where it is lo<lged, 
ruptured, and the pollinium was shot uj)wards and fell 
ou the crest of the labelluin as just describeil. 

Now let us supix>se an insect to alight on the 
folded crest of the labcllum, and no other convenient 
landing-place is afforded, and then to lean over the 
front of the column so as to gnaw or suck the bases of 
the petals swollen with sweet fluid. The weight and 
movements of the insect would disturb the labellum 
and the bent underlying summit of the column ; and 
the latter, pressing on the hinge in the angle, would 
cause the ejection of the jx>llinium, which would in- 
fallibly strike the head of the insect and adhere to 
it. I tried by placing my gloved finger on the summit 
of the labellum, with the tip just projecting beyond 
its margin, and then gently moving my finger it was 
really beautiful to see how instantly the pollinium 
was projected upwards, and how accurately the viscid 
surface of the disc struck my finger and firmly 
adhered to it. Nevertheless, I doubt whether the 
weight and movements of an insect would suffice to 
thus act indirectly on the sensitive point ; but look 
at the drawing and see how probable it is that an 
insect leaning over would place its front legs over the 
edge of the labellum on the summit of the anther- 
case, and thus touch the sensitive point. The j>ol- 
linium would then be ejected, and the viscid disc 
would certainly strike and adhere to the insect’s head. 

Before proceeding, it may be worth while to mention 
some of the early trials which I made. I pricked 
deeply the column in diflerent parts, including the 
stigma, and cut off the petals, and even the labellum, 
without causing the ejection of the pollinium; this, 
however, once hapjiened when I cut rather roughly 
through the thick footstalk of the labellum, the fila- 
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na-ntary summit of the column no doubt having been 
thus disturbed. When I gently prised up the anther- 
ease at its base or on one side, the {illinium was 
ejected, but then the sensitive hinge would necessarily 
have been bent. When the flower has long remained 
expanded and is nearly ready for spontaneous ejection, 
a slight jar on any part of the flower causes the 
action. Pressure on the thin pe<licel of the pollinium, 
and therefore on the underlying protuberant rostellum, 
is followed by the ejection of the pollen-masses ; but 
this is not surprising, as the stimulus from a touch 
on the sensitive hinge has to be conveyed through 
this part of the rostellum to the disc. In Catasetum 
slight pressure on this point does not cause the act 
of ejection ; but in this genus the protuberant part of 
the rostellum does not lie in the course along which 
the stimulus has to be conveyed from the antennm 
to the disc. A drop of chloroform, of spirits of wine, or 
of boiling water placed on this part of the rostellum 
produced no effect ; nor, to my surprise, did exposure 
of the whole flower to vapour of chloroform. 

Seeing that this part of the rostellum was sensitive 
to pressure, and that the flower was widely open on 
one side, and being pre-occupied with the case of Cata- 
setum, I at first felt convinced that insects entered the 
lower part of the flower and toucherl the rostellum. 
Accordingly I pressed the rostellum with variously- 
shaped objects, but the viscid disc never once adhered 
in a proper manner to the object. If I used a thick 
needle, the pollinium, when ejected, formed a hoop 
round it with the viscid surface outside ; if I used a 
broad flat object, the pollinium struggled against it 
and sometimes coiled itself up spirally, but the disc 
either did not adhere at all, or very imperfectly. At 
the close of the twelfth trial I was in despair. The 
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Strange position of the labellum, perched on tlie summit 
of the column, ought to have shown me that here was 
the place for experiment. I ought to have rejecte<l 
the notion that the labellum was thus placed for no 
good purpose. This plain guide was overlooked, and 
for a long time I completely failed to understand the 
structure of the flower. 

We have seen that when the pollinium is ejected 
and swings upwards, it adheres by the viscid surface 
of the disc to any object projecting beyond the e<lge 
of the labellum directly over the column. When thus 
attached, it forms an irregular hoop, with the torn-oflf 
anther-case still covering the pollen-masses which are 
close to the disc, but protected from adhering to it 
by the dependent curtain. Whilst in this position 
the projecting and bowed part of the pedicel would 
effectually prevent the pollen-masses from being placed 
on the stigma, even supposing the anther-case to have 
fallen off. Now let us suppose the pollinium to be 
attached to an insect’s head, and obwrve what takes 
place. The pedicel, when first separated from the ros- 
tellum, is damp; as it dries, it slowly straightens 
itself, and when perfectly straight the anther-case 
readily drops off. The pollen-masses are now naked, 
and they are attached to the end of the pedicel by 
easily ruptured eaudicles, at the right distance and in 
a proper position for their insertion into the adliesive 
stigma, as soon as the insect visits another flower. 
Thus every detail of structure is now perfectly adapted 
for the act of fertilisation. 

When the anther-case drops off, it has performed its 
triple function ; namely, its hinge as an organ of sense, 
its weak attachment to the column as a guide causing 
the pollinium at first to swing perpendicularly upwards, 
and its lower margin, together with the curtain of the 
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disc, as a protection to the {wllen-masses from being 
pennanently glued to the viscid disc. 

From observations made on fifteen flowers, it was 
ascertained that the straightening of the pedicel does 
not occur until from twelve to fifteen minutes have 
elapsed. The first movement ('.ausing the act of ejec- 
tion is due to elasticity, and the second slow movement 
to the drying of the outer and convex surface ; but 
this latter movement differs from that observed in the 
pollinia of so many Vandeaj and Ophrew, for, when 
the pollinium of this Mormodes was placed in water, 
it did not recover the hoop-like form which it had at 
first acquired by elasticity. 

The flowers are hermaphrodites. The pollinia are 
perfectly developed. The elongated stigmatic surface 
is extremely viscid and abounds with innumerable 
utriculi, the contents of which shrink and become 
coagulated after immersion for less than an hour in 
spirits of wine. When placed in spirits for a day, the 
utriculi were so acted on that they disappeared, and this 
I have not noticed in any other Orchid. The ovules, 
after exposure to spirits for a day or two, presented 
the usual semi-o|)aque, pulpy appearance common to 
all hermaphrodite and female Orchids. From the 
unusual length of the stigmatic surface I expected 
that, if the pollinia were not ejected from the excite- 
ment of a touch, the anther-case would have detached 
itself, and the pollen-masses would have swung down- 
wards and fertilised the stigma of the same flower. 
Accordingly, I left four flowers untouched ; after they 
had remained expanded from eight to ten days, the 
elasticity of the pedicel conquered the force of attach- 
ment and the pollinia were spontaneously ejected, but 
they did not fall on the stigma and were consequently 
wasted. 
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Although Mormodes ignea is an hermaphrodite, yet 
it must be as truly dioecious in function as Catasetum ; 
for as it takes from twelve to fifteen minutes before 
the pedicel of an ejected pollinium straightens itself 
and the anther-case drops off, it is almost ceiiain that 
within this time an insect with a pollinium attached 
to its head would have left one plant and flown to 
another. 

Mormodes luxata . — This rare and fine species is ferti- 
lised in the same manner as Mormodes ignea, but differs 
in several important points of structure. The right 
and left sides of the same flower differ from one another 
even in a greater degree than in the last species. One 
of the petals and one of the sepals project at right 
angles to the column, while the corresponding ones 
stand upright and surround it. The upturned and 
twisted labellum is furnished with two large lateral 
lobes : of these one embraces the column, while the 
other stands partly open on the side where the one 
petal and se})al lie flat. Insects can thus easily enter 
the flower on this latter side. All the flowers on the 
left side of the spike are open on their left sides, while 
those on the right side are open on this side. The 
twisted column with all the important accessory parts, 
together with the rectangularly bent apex, closely re- 
semble the corresponding parts in M. ignea. But the 
under side of the labellum does not rest on and press 
against the rectangularly bent apex of the column. 
This stands free in the middle of a cup formed by the 
extremity of the labellum. 

I did not obtain many flowers fit for examination, 
as three had ejected their pollinia owing to the shocks 
received during their journey. I pricked deeply the 
labellum, column and stigma of some of the flowers 
without any effect ; but when I lightly touched with a 
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needle, not the anther-hinge as in the last species, bnt 
the apex of the column of one flower, the. pollininm 
was instantly ejected. The bases of the petals and 
sejmls ara not swollen and succulent like those of 
M. ignea ; and I have little doubt that insects gnaw 
the labellum, which is thick and fleshy, with the same 
peculiar taste as in Catasetum. If an insect were to 
gnaw the terminal cup, it could hardly fail to touch 
the apex of the column, and then the pollinium would 
swing upwanls and adhere to some part of the insect’s 
bo<ly. The jiedicels of the pollinia straighten them- 
selves and the anther-cases are cast off, in about fifteen 
minutes after the act of ejection. We may therefore 
confidently believe that this species is fertilised in the 
same peculiar manner as Mormodeg ignea. 

Cycnochea ventricosum. — Mr. Veitch was so kind as to 
send me on two occasions several flowers and flower- 
buds of this extraordinary plant. A sketch of a 
flower in its natural position, with one sepal cut off, 
is shown at fig. 33 (p. 222), and a longitudinal section 
through a young bud at fig. 34 (p. 223). 

The labellum is thick and fleshy, with the usual 
taste of this organ in the Catasetidm ; it resembles in 
shape a shallow basin- turned upside down. The two 
other petals and the three sepals are reflexed. The 
column is almost cylindrical, thin, flexible, elastic 
and of extraordinary length. It curves round so 
lus to bring the stigma and anther opposite to and 
beneath the convex surface of the labellum. The 
apex of the column is not nearly so much produced as 
in Mormodes and Catasetum. The pollinia closely 
resemble those of Jlormodes ; but the disc is larger, 
and its curtain, which is fringed, is so large that it 
covers the whole entrance into the stigmatic chamber. 
The structure of these parts is best seen in the section, 
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tig. 34 ; in which the pedicel of the pollinium has not 
as yet become separate from the rostellum, but the 
future line of separation is shown by a line (dotted 
in the figure) of hyaline tissue. The filament of the 
anther (/, fig. 34) has not as yet grown to its full 
length. When fully developed it bears two little leaf- 
like appendages which lie on the anther. Lastly, 
on the sides of the stigma there are two slight 
protuberances (fig. 33), which apparently represent 
the antenna? of Catasetum, but have not the same 
function. 

Neither the labellum nor the protuberances on the 
sides of the stigma are at all sensitive ; but when on 
three occasions I momentarily touched the filament, 
between the little leaf-like appendages, the pollinium 
was ejected in the Siune manner and through the 
same mechanism as in Mormodes ; but it was thrown 
only to the distance of about an inch. If the filament 
had been touched by an object which had not been 
quickly removed, or if by an insect, the viscid disc 
would certainly have adhered to it Mr. Veitch informs 
me that he has often touched the end of the column, 
and the pollinium has adhered to his finger. When 
the iK)llinium is ejected, the j)edicel forms a hoop, with 
the e.xterior surface of the curtain of the disc resting 
on and covering the anther. In about fifteen minutes 
the pedicel straightens itself, and the anther-case 
droi>s off; and now the ]>ollinium is in a right position 
for fertilising another flower. As soon as the viscid 
matter on the under surface of the disc is exposed to 
the air it quickly changes colour and sets hard. It 
then adheres with surprising force to any object. 
From these various facts and from the analogy of the 
other Catasetida*, we may conclude that insects visit 
the flowers for the sake of gnawing the labellum : 
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but it cannot be predicted whether they alight on the 
surface which is uppermost in the drawing (fig. 33) and 



Kig.sa 




Flower viewed in iti nnlumi dependent poiition. 

a. eolnmn, aner the ejection of «. atigmatic caritj. 
the pollinium together with Z. labellum. 

/. fllament of anther. j k/>. sepals. 

then crawl over the margin so as to gnaw the convex 
surface, and in doing so touch with their abdomens 
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the extremity of the column, or whether they first 
alight on this part of the column ; but in either case 
they would cause the ejection of the pollinia, which 
would adhere to some part of their bodies. 

The specimens which I examined were certainly 



DuGBjkMHATIC SSOTlOil OF X FIjOWCR-BDD, THE COLDHS 



parnted M jr«t from the roe- , orariom. 

male plants, for the pollinia were well developed. The 
stigmatic cavity was lined with a thick layer of pulpy 
matter which was not adhesive. But as the flowers 
cannot possibly be fertilised until the pollinia have 
been ejected, together with the great curtain which 
covers the whole stigmatic surface, it may be that 
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it a later period adhesive s< 
ises. The ovules when kc 
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this surface becomi 
secure the itollen-i 

some time in alcohol were filled writh brownish pulpy 
matter, as is always the case with perfect ovules. 
Therefore it appears that this Cycnoches must be an 
hermaphrodite ; and Mr. llateman, in his work on the 
Orchidea.-, says that the present species produces seeds 
without being, as I understand, artificially fertilised ; 
but howi this is possible is unintelligible to me. On 
the other hand. Beer says * that the stigma of Cyc- 
noches is dry, and that the plant never sets seeds. 
According to Bindley C. ventricosum produces on the 
same scape flowers with a simple labellum, others with 
a much segmented and differently coloured labellum 
(viz., the so-called C. eyertonianum), and others in an 
intermediate condition. From the analogous differ- 
ences in the flowers of Catasetmn, we are tempted to 
believe that we here have male, female, and herma- 
jihrodite forms of the same species of Cycnoches. t 

I have now finished my description of the Catasetidie 
as well as of many other Vandew. The study of these 
wonderful and often beautiful productions, with all 
their many adaptations, with parts capable of move- 
ment, and other parts endowed with sometliing so like, 
though no doubt diflerent from, sensibility, has been to 
me most interesting. The flowers of Orchids, in their 
strange and endless diversity of shai)e, may be com- 
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pared with the great vertebrate class of Fish, or still 
more appropriately with tropical Homopterous insects, 
which appear to us as if they had been modelled 
in the wildest caprice, but this no doubt is due to 
our ignorance of their requirements and conditions 
of life. 



1 
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CYPRIPEDE^— HOMOLOGIE.S OF THE FLOWERS OF 
ORCHID.S. 



C}prii*dlum, differs much from all other Orchids— T.abellum In the 
form of a slipper with two small oriaces hy whioJi insects can escape 

— ftlADDOr of furtiliitfilisin hv atnall sU.. 



— .w.w«*«.a..vu a,j Munu uocm oi loo goous AnaroD* — 

HninoloKicnl nature of the several parts of the auwcrs of the Oix-hidt® 
—Wonderful amount of modideatiou which they have undergione. 



\\ E have now arrived at Lindley’s last and seventh 
tribe, including, according to most botanists, only a 
single genus, Cypripedium, which differs from all 
other Orchids far more than any other two of these 
do from one another. An enormous amount of ex- 
tinction must have swept away a multitude of inter- 
mediate forms, and has left this single genus, now 
widely distributed, as a record of a former and more 
simple state of the great Orchidean Order. Cypripe- 
dium jwssesses no rostellum ; for all three stigmas 
are fully developed, though confluent. The single 
anther, which is present in all other Orchids, is here 
rudimentary, and is represented by a singular sbield- 
like projecting body, deeply notched or hollowed out 
on ite lower margin. There are two fertile anthers 
w hich belong to an inner whorl, represented in ordinary 
Orchids by various rudiments. The grains of jxillen 
are not united together by threes or fours, as in so 
many other genera, nor are they tied together bv 
clastic threads, nor furnished with a caudicle, nor 
cemented into waxy masses. The labellum is of 
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large size, and is a compound organ as in all other 
Orchids. 

The following remarks apply only to the six species 
which I have e.xamined, namely, C. harbatum, purpu- 
ratum, ingigne, venuttum, piibeseens and aeaule ; though 
I have casually looked at some other kinds. The 
basal part of the labellnm is folded round the short 



the mimIii and peUlt, exceptiDg natural, 

the labellura, partlj- cut oft'. B. Side view of oolnmn, with all 
The labellum has been slightly the sepals and petals reroored. 

depressed, so that the dorsal | 

column, so that its edges nearly meet along the dorsal 
surface ; and the broad extremity is folded over in a 
peculiar manner, forming a sort of shoe, which close« 
up the end of the flower. Hence arises the English 
name of Ladies’-slipper. The overarching e<lge8 of the 
labellum are inflected or sometimes only smooth and 
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surface of the stigma is ex- 
posed ; the edges of the label- 
ium hare thus become a little 
separated and the toe or ex- 
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polished internally ; and this is of much importance, 
as it prevents insects which have once entered the 
labellum from escaping through the great ojwning in 
the upper surface. In the position in which the flower 
grows, as hero represented, the dorsal surface of the 
column is uppermost. The stigmatic surface is slightly 
protuberant, and is not adhesive; it stands nearly 
parallel to the lower surface of the labellum. With a 
flower in its natural state, the margin of the dorsal 
surface of the stigma can be barely distinguished be- 
tween the edges of the labellum and through the 
notch in the rudimentary, shield-like anther (o') ; but 
in the drawing («, fig. A) the margin of the stigma has 
been brought outside the edges of the depressed la- 
liellum, and the toe is a little bent downwards, so that 
the flower is represented as rather more open than it 
really is. The edges of the pollen-masses of the two 
lateral anthers (o) can be seen through the two small 
orifices or ojien spaces in the labellum (fig. A) on 
each side, close to the column. These two orifices are 
essential for the fertilisation of the flower. 

The grains of pollen are coated by and immersed in 
viscid fluid, wliich is so glutinous that it can be drawn 
out into short threads. As the two anthers stand be- 
hind and above the lower convex surface (see fig. B) of 
the stigma, it is impossible that the glutinous pollen 
can without some mechanical aid get on to this, the 
efficient surface of the stigma. The economy here 
shown by Nature in her manner of gaining the same 
end is surprising. In all the other Orchids seen by 
me, the stigma is viscid and more or less concave, by 
which means the dry pollen, transported by moans of 
the viseid matter secreted by the rostellum or modified 
stigma, is retained. In Cyjiripedium the pollen is 
glutinous, and assumes the function of viscidity, which 
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in all other Orchids except Vanilla beloiijps exclusively 
to the rostelluin and the two confluent stigmas. These 
latter organs, on the other hand, in Cypripedium en- 
tirely lose their viscidity, and at the same time become 
slightly convex, so ns more effectually to rub off tlie 
glutinous pollen adhering to the laxly of an insect. 
Moreover in several of the North American species, 
as in C. acaule and pubeacens, the surface of the stigma 
is beset, as Professor Asa Gray remarks, * “ with 
minute, rigi<l, sharp-|x)inted jwipiUa>, all directed for- 
wards, which are excellently adapted to brush off the 
pollen from an insect’s head or buck.” There is one 
partial exception to the above rule of the jxdlen of 
Cypri[)edium being viscid while the stigma is not 
viscid and is not convex ; for in C. acaule the {K)llen 
is more granular and less viscid, according to Asa 
Gray, than in the other American species, and in 
C. acaule alone the stigma is slightly concave and 
viscid. So that here the exception almost proves the 
truth of the general rule. 

I have never been able to detect nectar within the 
lubellum, and Kurrf makes the same n-mark with 
resjiect to C. calcedus. The inner surface of the In- 
bellura, however, in those species which I examined, 
is clothed with hairs, the tips of which secrete little 
drops of slightly viscid fluid. And these if sweet or 
nutritious would suffice to attract insects. The fluid 
when dried forms a brittle crust on the summits of the 
hairs. Whatever the attraction may be, it is certain 
that small bees frequently enter the Inbellum. 

Formerly I supjK)sed that insects alighted on the 
labelluin and inserted their proboscides through either 

• •Amprii-an.Tnurnnli.f Science,’ t ‘ Ucdciituni; dor KekUrien. 
vol. ixxiv. 18ua, p. 428. 18*1. p. 28. 
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of the orifices close to the anthers ; for I found that 
when a bristle was thus inserted the glutinous pollen 
adhered to it, and could afterwards bo left on the 
stigma ; but this latter j«rt of the operation was not 
well effected. After the publication of my book 
Professor Asa Gray wrote to me * that he was convinced 
from an examination of several American species that 
the flowers were fertilised by small insects entering the 
labellum through the large opening on the upjjer sur- 
face, and crawling out by one of the two small orifices 
close to the anthers and stigma. Accordingly I first 
introduced some flies into the labellum of C. puhetcens, 
through the large upper opening, but they were either 
too large or too stupid, and did not crawl out properly. 
I then caught and placed within the labellum a very 
small bee which seemed of about the right size, namely, 
Andrena parvula, and this by a strange chance proved, 
as we shall presently see, to belong to the genus on 
which in a state of nature the fertilisation of C. ealeeo- 
lus depends. The bee vainly endeavoured to crawl out 
again the same way by which it had entered, but always 
fell backwards, owing to the margins being inflected. 
The labellum thus acts like one of those conical traps 
with the edges turned inwards, which are sold to catch 
beetles and cockroaches in the Ix)ndon kitchens. It 
could not creep out through the slit between the folded 
edges of the basal part of the labellum, as the elongated, 
triangular, rudimentary stamen here closes the jsissage. 
Ultimately it forced its way out through one of the 
small orifices close to one of the anthers, and was 
found when caught to be smeared with the glutinous 
pollen. I then put the same bee back into the label- 
lum ; and again it crawlc<l out through one of the small 

• Sec elao ‘Amerioen Journal of Science,' toL xxxir. I«>2, p. 427. 
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orifices, nlways coverecl with ]>oIlen. I repeated the 
oj)eration five times, always with the same result. I 
afterwards cut away the labellum, so as to examine the 
stig;ma, and found its whole surface covered with pollen. 
It should be noticed that au insect in making its escape 
must first brush jwst the stigma and afterwards one of 
the anthers, so that it cannot leave pollen on the 
stigma, until being already smeared with pollen from 
one flower it enters another ; and thus there will be a 
good chance of cross-fertilisation between two distinct 
plants. Delpino* with much sagacity foresaw that 
some insect would be discovered to act in this manner ; 
for he argued that if an insect were to insert its pro- 
boscis, as I had supposed, from the outside through 
one of the small orifices close to one of the anthers, the 
stigma would be liable to be fertilised by the plant’s 
own pollen ; and in this hd did not believe^ from 
having confidence in what I have often insisted on — 
namely, that all the contrivances for fertilisation are 
arranged so that the stigma shall receive pollen from 
a distinct flower or plant. But these speculations are 
now all sujierfluous; for, owing to the admirable ob- 
servations of Dr. H. Muller, t we know that Cypri- 
pedium calcealut in a state of nature is fertilised in the 
manner just described by bees belonging to five species 
of Andrena. 

Thus the use of all the parts of the flower, — namely, 
the inflected edges, or the {>oiishcd inner sides of the 
labellum, — the two orifices and their position close to 
the anthers and stigma, — the large size of the medial 
rudimentary stamen, — are rendered intelligible. Au 



* * Fevonduiono n-lle Piaiito 
Antricaruee,’ 1867, p. 20. 

t - Verb. d. N«t. Ver. 
Bheinlaod und Westfal.’ 



zxr. III. Folge, v. Bd. p. I : lee 
also ■ Uefhicbtung der lilunieD,' 
1873, p. 76. 
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insect which enters the lubellum is thus compelled to 
crawl out by one of the two narrow passages, on the 
sides of which the jwllen-masses and stigma are placetl. 
We have seen that exactly the same end is gained in 
the case of Coryanthes by the labellum being half- 
filled with secreted fluid ; and in the case of Pterostylis 
and some other Australian Orchids by the labellum 
being irritable, so that when touched by an entering 
insect it shuts up the flower, with the exception of a 
single narrow passage.* 



Ilomoloffieal Nature of the several Parts of the Flowers of 
the Orehidem. 

The theoretical structure of few flowers has been so 
largely discussed ns that of the Orchideae ; nor is this 
surprising, seeing how unlike they are to common 
flowers ; and here will be a convenient place for con- 
sidering this subject. No group of organic beings can 
be well understood until their homologies are made 
out; that is, until the general jjattem, or, as it has 
often been called, the ideal type, of the several mem- 
bers of the group is intelligible. No one member 
may now exist exhibiting the full pattern ; but this 
does not make the subject less important to the natu- 
ralist, — probably makes it more imjwrtant for the 
full understanding of the grouj>. 

The homologies of any being, or group of beings, 



* StUniptdiam palvsifoliw 



_ _J prubability • . 

alwart impregnated by inacoU. 
The labellum u. like aome Aria- 
tulochia-flowera, oonatruoted after 



tbu fiah-pot ayatem, i. e. a funnel- 
ahapc<l npening oonducta into it, 
and inaocta and it difficult to 
eaeape through the aame. The 
only other op>.-ning near the baae 
of tlie labellum ia partly i-loaed 
by the aexual apparatua, and the 
iiiaeet has to force ita way out 
there." 
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can be most surely made out by tracing their embryo- 
logical development when that is possible ; or by the 
discovery of organs in a rudimentary condition ; or by 
tracing, through a long series of beings, a close gradation 
from one part to another, until the two parts or organs, 
though employed for widely different functions and 
most unlike each other, can be joined by a succession 
of short links. N o instance is known of a close gradation 
between two organs, unless they are homologically one 
and the same organ. 

The importance of the science of Homology rests on 
its giving us the key-note of the possible amount of 
diflerence in plan within any group ; it allows us to 
class under proper heads the most diversified organs ; 
it shows us gradations which would otherwise have 
been overlooked, and thus aids us in classification ; it 
explains many monstrosities ; it leads to the detection 
of obscure and hidden parts, or mere vestiges of parts, 
and shows us the meaning of rudiments. Besides 
these uses. Homology clears away the mist from such 
terms as the scheme of nature, ideal types, archetypal 
patterns or ideas, &c. ; for these terms come to express 
real facts. The naturalist, thus guided, sees that all 
homologous parts or organs, however much they may 
be diversified, are modifications of one and the same 
ancestral organ ; in tracing existing gradations he 
gains a clue in tracing, as far as that is possible, the 
probable course of modification through which beings 
have passed during a long line of generations. He 
may feel assured that, whether he follows embryo- 
logical development, or searches for the merest rudi- 
ment, or traces gradations between the most different 
beings, he is pursuing the some object by different 
routes, and is tending towards the knowledge of the 
actual progenitor of the group, as it once grew and 
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lived. Thus the subject of Homology gains largely 
in interest. 

Although this subject, under whatever aspect it lie 
viewed, will always be most interesting to the student 
of nature, it is very doubtful whether the following 
details on the homological nature of the flowers of 
Orchids will possess any interest for the general reader. 
If, indeed, he cares to see how much light an acquaint- 
ance with homology, though far from perfect, throws 
on a subject, this will, perhaps, be nearly as good an 
instance as could be given. He will see how curiously 
a flower may be moulded out of many separate organs, 
— how perfect the cohesion of primordially distinct 
parts may become, — how organs may be used for pur- 
l>oses widely different from their proper uses, — how- 
other organs may be entirely suppressed, or leave mere 
useless emblems of their former existenee. Finally, 
he will see how enormous has been the amount of 
change which these flowers have undergone from their 
parental or typical form. 

Robert Brown first clearly discussed the homologies 
of Orchids,* and left, as might be expected, little to 
be done. Guided by the general structure of mono- 
cotyledonous plants and by various considerations, 
he propounded the doctrine that the flower properly 
consists of three sepals, three petals, six anthers in 
two whorls or circles (of which only one anther belong- 
ing to the outer whorl is perfect in all the common 
forms), and of three pistils, with one of them modified 
into the rostcllum. These fifteen organs are arranged 
as usual, alternately, three within three, in five whorls. 
Of the existence of three of the anthers in two of 

• I believe hie latest views are the ‘ Linnean Transactions,' vol. 
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the whorls, R. Brown offers no sufficient evidence, but 
believes that they are combined with the labellum, 
whenever that organ presents crests or ridges. In 
these views Brown is followed by Bindley.* 

Brown traced the spiral vessels in the flower by 
making transverse sections, t and only occasionally, as 
far os it appears, by longitudinal sections. As spiral 
vessels are developed at a very early period of growth, 
and this circumstance always gives much value to a 
part in making out homologies ; and as they are ap- 
parently of high functional importance, though their 
function is not well known, it appeared to me, guided 
also by the advice of Dr. Hooker, to be worth while to 
trace upwards all the spiral vessels from the six groups 
surrounding the ovarium. Of the six ovarian groups 
of vessels, I will call (though not correctly) that under 
the labellum the anterior group ; that under the 
upper sepal the posterior group ; and the two groups 
on the two sides of the ovarium the antero-lateral and 
postero-lateral groups. 

The result of my dissections is given in the following 
diagram (fig. 36). The fifteen little circles represent 
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labcllum ; and seven run up the great central column. 
These vessels are arranged, as may be seen, in rays 
proceeding from the axis of the flower ; and all on the 
same ray invariably run into the same ovarian group ; 
thus the vessels supplying the upper sepal, the fertile 
anther (A,), and the upper pistil or stigma (i. e. the 
rostellum S,), all unite and form the posterior ovarian 
group. Again, the vessels supplying, for instance, the 
left lower sepals, the comer of the labellum and one 
of the two stigmas (S) on the same side, unite and form 
the antero-lateral group; and so with all the other 
vessels. 

Hence, if the existence of groups of spiral vessels 
can be trusted, tlie flower of an Orchid certainly 
consists of fifteen organs, in a mueh modified and 
confluent condition. Wo see three stigmas, with the 
two lower ones generally confluent, and with the upper 
one modified into the rostellum. Wo see six stamens, 
arranged in two whorls, with generally one alone (Ai) 
fertile. In Cypripedium, however, two stamens of 
the inner whorl (a^ and a,) are fertile, and in other 
Orchids these two are represented more plainly in 
various ways than the remaining stamens. The third 
stamen of the inner whorl (aj), when its vessels can 
be traced, forms the front of the column : Brown 
thought that it often formed a medial excrescence, 
or ridge, cohering to the labellum ; or, in the case of 
Glossodia,* a filamentous organ, freely projecting in 
front of the lalxdlum. The former conclusion does 
not agree with my dissections; about Glossodia I 
know nothing. The two infertile stamens of the outer 
whorl (Aj, A3) were believed by Brown to be only 
occasionally represented, and then by lateral excre- 

• See Brown’ll oWrrations ‘Plnntto Asiation rarioro,’ ISSO, 
under Apoatotio in Wallich’j p. 74. 
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scences on the labellum ; but I find the corresponding 
vessels invariably present in the labellum of every 
Orchid examined, — even when the labellum is veiy 
narrow or quite simple, as in Malaxis, Hermininm, 
or Habenaria. 

We thus see that an Orchid-flower consists of five 
simple parts, namely, three sepals and two petals; 
and of two compounded parts, namely, the column and 
labellum. The column is formed of three pistils, and 
generally of four stamens, all completely confluent. 
The labellum is formed of one petal with two petaloid 
stamens of the outer whorl, likewise completely con- 
fluent. I may remark, as making this fact more 
probable, that in the allied Sfarantacea; the stamens, 
even the fertile stamens, are often j)etaloid, and 
{wrtially cohere. This view of the nature of the label- 
lum explains its large size, its frequently tripartite 
form, and especially the manner of its coherence to the 
column, unlike that of the other petals.* As rudi- 
mentary organs vary much, we can thus j>erhaps 
understand the variability, which as Ur. Hooker informs 
me is characteristic of the excrescences on the labellum. 
In some Orchids which have a spur-like nectarv, the 
two sides are apparently formed by the two modified 
stamens ; thus in Gymnadenia eonopsea (but not in 
Orchis pyramidaUt), the vessels, proceeding from the 
two antero-lateral ovarian groups, run down the sides 
of the nectary ; those from the single anterior group 
run down the exact middle of the nectary, then 
returning up the opposite side form the mid-rib of the 
labellum. The sides of the nectary being thus formed of 
two distinct organs, apparently explains the tendencv. 
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ull were observed excepting which is the most 
difficult one to trace, and apparently is oftenest absent. 
In the Cypripedem, again, jl were traced except Oj,* 
which, I feel pretty sure, was here really absent : in 
this tribe the stamen (A,) is represented by a con- 
spicuous sbield-like rudiment, and Ui and a, are 
developed into two fertile anthers. In the Ophreie 
and Neotteic all were traced, with the important 
exception of the vessels belonging to the three stamens 
(a„ oj, and a,) of the inner whorl. In Cephalanthera 
grandijlora, I clearly saw a, proceeding from the 
anterior ovarian group, and running up the front of 
the column. This anomalous Urchid has no rostellum, 
and the vessel marked S, in the diagram was entirely 
absent, though seen in every other species. 

.\lthough the two anthers (o, and a,) of the inner 
whorl are not ftilly and normally developed in any 
Orchid, excej>ting Cyprii)cdium, their rudiments are 
generally present and are often utilised ; for they often 
form the membranous sides of the eup-like clinandrum 
on the summit of the eolumn, which includes and pro- 
tects the pollen-mosses. These rudiments thus aid 
their fertile brother-anther. In the young flower-bud 



•uppliing the fortUo anther rtin> 
up the oonnertive membrane be- 
tween the two untlier.<-eiu. but 



of the shoulder or lir<lgB beneath 
the connective memhiane of tlto 
aiitlier, but dues not bifiir ate sod 
extend to the two wMel} ^rparatc'd 
vhieid discs. 

• From Inuisi-b's (‘Beitrago 
zur Biolojrfc dcr OrehidoMi,’ 1S53, 
pp. 78 aid 42) diweription of the 



Cvpripedium, it would appear that 
there is a tendenejr to tlie forma- 



tion of a free dlafflcnt in front of 
the labellum, as in the ease of 
(ilueaodU before mentioned ; and 
tliis will perha|is aaeount for the 
absence of spiral vessels, proceed- 
ing from the anterior ovarian 
group and coalescing with the 
euliunn. In Uropedium, a genus 
which A. Brougniart (• Annah 
des. So. Nat.,’ 3rd series, Bot. tom. 
xiiLp. 114)oonaiders closely allied 
to, and evuii perhaps a monstro- 
sity of, Cypripedinm, a third fciw 
tile antlicr occupies this same 
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of Malaxta paludosa, the close resemblance between the 
two membranes of the cliiiandrum and the fertile 
anther, in shape, texture, and in the height to which 
the spiral vessels extended, was most striking : it was 
imi>ossiblc to doubt that in these two membranes we 
had two rudimentary anthers. In Evelyna, one of the 
Epidendrem, the clinandrum was similarly formed, as 
were the horns of the clinandrum in Masde vail ia, which 
serve in addition to keep the labellum at the proper 
distance from the column. In Liparis pendula and 
some other species, these two rudimentary anthers form 
not only the clinandrum, but likewise wings, which 
project on each side of the entrance into the stigmatic 
cavity, and serve as guides for the insertion of the 
pollen-masses. In Acropera and Stanhopea, as far as 
I could make out, the membranous borders of the 
column, down to its base, were also thus formed ; but 
in other cases, as in Cattleya, the wing-like borders of 
the column seem to be simple developments of the two 
pistils. In this latter genus, as well as in Catasetum, 
these same two rudimentary stamens, judging from the 
position of the vessels, serve chiefly to strengthen 
the back of the column ; and the strengthening of the 
front of the column is the sole function of the third 
stamen of the inner whorl (a,), in those cases in 
which it was observed. This third stamen runs up 
the middle of the column to the lower edge, or lip, 
of the stigmatic cavity. 

1 have said that in the Ophrem and Keottese the 
spiral vessels of the inner whorl, marked a„ a,, a, in 
the diagram, are entirely absent, and I lo«>ked care- 
fully for them ; but in nearly all the members of these 
two tribes, two small papillm, or auricles as they have 
been often called, stand in exactly the position which 
the two first of these three anthers would have occupied, 
R 
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had they been developed. Not only do they stand in 
this position, but the column in some cases, us in 
Ccphalanthera, has on each side a prominent ridge, 
running from them to the Uuscs or mid-ribs of the two 
upper |)ctal3 ; that is, in the proper |>ositiun of the 
filaments of these two stamens. It is, again, impossible 
to doubt that the two membranes of the clinandrum 
in Malaxis are formed by these two anthers in a 
rudimentary and modified condition. Now, from the 
perfect clinandrum of Malaxis, through that of Spi- 
rant hes, Goody era, Epipaetis latifolia, and E. palustris 
(see fig. 16, p. 101, and fig. 15, p. 94), to the minute 
and slightly flattened auricles in the genus Orchis, a 
perfect gradation can be traced. Hence I conclude that 
these auricles are doubly rudimentary ; that is they 
are rudiments of the membranous sides of the clinan- 
drum, these membranes themselves being rudiments of 
the two anthers so often referreil to. The absence of 
spiral vessels running to the auricles is by no means 
suflicient to overthrow the views here advocatefl as to 
the much disputed nature of these structures ; that 
such vessels may quite disappear, we liave proof in 
CephalatUhera grandijlora, in which the rostellum anil 
its vessels are completely alwrted. 

Finally, then, with respect to the six stamens which 
ought to be represented in every Orchid: the three 
belonging to the outer whorl are always present, the 
upper one being fertile (except in Cypripedium), and 
the two lower ones invariably petaloid and forming 
part of the labellum. The three stamens of the inner 
whorl are less plainly developed, especially the lower 
one, flj, which, when it can be detected, serves only to 
strengthen the column, and, in some rare cases, accord- 
ing to Brown, forms a separate projection or filament ; 
the two upper anthers of thU inner whorl are fertile 
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in Cy[>ripodium, and in other ca.ses are generally 
represented either by membranous expansions, or by 
minute auricles without spiral vessels. These auricles, 
however, are sometimes quite absent, as in some species 
of Ophrys. 

On this view of the homologies of Orchid-flowers, 
we can understand the existence of the conspicuous 
central column, — the large size, generally tripartite 
form, and peculiar manner of attachment of the la- 
bellum, — the origin of the clinandrum, — the relative 
position of the single fertile anther in moat of the 
genera, and of the two fertile anthers in Cypripedium, 
— the position of the rostellum, as well as of all the 
other organs, — and lastly, the frequent occurrence of a 
bilobed stigma, and the occasional occurrence of two 
distinct stigmas. I have encountered only one case of 
difficulty, namely in Habenaria and the allied genus, 
Bonaten. These flowers have undergone such an 
extnu>rdinary amount of distortion, owing to the wide 
separation of their anther-cells and of the two viscid 
discs of the rostellum, that any anomaly in them is 
the 1(>8S surprising. The anomaly relates only to the 
vessels supplying the sides of the upper seiwl and 
of the two upj>er {letals ; for the vessels running into 
their midribs and into all the other more important 
organs pursue the same identical course as in the other 
Ophrea;. The vessels which supply the sides of the 
upper sepal, instead of uniting with the midrib and 
entering the posterior ovarian group, diverge and enter 
the postero-lateral groups. Again, the vessels on the 
anterior side of the two upper petals, instead of uniting 
with those of the midrib and entering the jxistero- 
lateral ovarian groups, diverge, or wander from their 
projKjr course, and enter the antero-lateral groups. 

This anomaly is so far of importance, os it throws 
It 2 
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unknown cause the lateral vessels of the lower petals 
had diverj'ed in an early progenitor of the Orchidean 
order from their proper course into the nntero-lateral 
ovarian groups, and that this structure had been in- 
herited by all existing Orchids, even by those with the 
smallest and simplest labellums, I could answer only 
us follows ; but the answer is, I think, satisfactory. 
From the analogy of other monocotyledonous plants, 
we might expect the hidden presence of fifteen organs 
in the flowers of the Orchidea*, arranged alternately 
in five whorls; and in these flowers we find fifteen 
groups of vessels exactly thus arranged. Hence theie 
is a strong probability that the vessels, Aj and Aj, 
which enter the sides of the labellum, not in one or 
two cases, but in all the Orchids seen by me, and which 
occupy the precise position which they would have 
occupied had they supplied two normal stamens, do 
really represent modified and petaloid stamens, and 
are not lateral vessels of the labellum which have 
wandered from their proper course. In Habcnaria and 
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from tho sides of the upper sejial and of the two upper 
petals, whieh enter the wrong ovarian groups, cannot 
possibly represent any lost but once distinct organs. 

We have now finished with the general homologies 
of tho flowers of Orchids. It is interesting to look at 
One of the magnificent exotic spocies, or, indeed, at 
one of our humblest forms, and observe how profoundly 
it has been modified, as compared with all ordinary 
flowers, — with its great labellum, formed of one petal 
and two petaloid stamens, — with its singular pollen- 
masses, hereafter to be referred to, — with its column 
formed of seven cohering organs, of which three alone 
perform their proper function, namely, one anther and 
two generally confluent stigmas, — with the third stigma 
modified into the rostellum and incapable of being 
fertilised, — and with three of the anthers no longer 
functionally active, but serving either to protect the 
pollen of the fertile anther, or to strengthen the column, 
or existing as mere rudiments, or entirely suppressed. 
What an amount of modification, cohesion, abortion, 
and change of function do we here see ! Yet hidden 
in that column, with its surrounding petals and sepals, 
we know that there are fifteen groups of vessels, 
arranged three within three, in alternate order, whieh 
probably have been preserved to the present time from 
being developed at a very early period of growth, 
before the shape or existence of any part of the flower 
is of importance for the well-being of the plant. 

Can we feel satisfied by saying that each Orchid was 
created, exactly as we now see it, on a certain “ ideal 
type ; ” that the omnipotent Creator, having fixed on 
one plan for the whole Order, did not depart from this 
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plan ; that he, therefore, made the some organ to per- 
form diverse functions— often of trifling importance 
compared with their proper function — converted other 
organs into mere purposeless rudiments, and arranged 
all as if they had to stand separate, and then made 
them cohere ? Is it not a more simple and intelligible 
view that all the Orchidem owe what they have in 
common, to descent from some monocotyledonoiu 
plant, which, like so many other plants of the same 
class, possessed fifteen organs, arranged alternately 
three within three in five whorls ; and that the now 
wonderfully changed structure of the flower is due to 
a long course of slow modification, — each modification 
having been preserved which was useful to the plant, 
during the incessant changes to which the organic 
and inorganic world has been exposed ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GRADATION OF ORGANS, Ac. — CONCLDDING REMARKS. 

Gradation of organa, of the matellum, of the pollcn-iiiaaara— Formation 
of the caiidirle— Oeni'jilngical afSnities— Serntion of nectar — 
Mechanism of the movement of the pollinia— I'scs of the petals— 
Production of seed — Importance of trifling details of structure — 
Cause of the great divenit; of structure in the flowers of Orchids 
—Cause of the [lerfection of the contrivances — Summary on insect- 
agency— Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation. 

This chapter will be devoted to the consideration of 
several . miscellaneous subjects which could not well 
have been introduced elsewhere. 

On the gradation of certain Organs . — The rostellum, 
the pollinia, the labelltim, and, in a lesser degree, 
the column, are the most remarkable points in the 
structure of Orchids. The formation of the column 
and labellum, by the confluence and partial abortion of 
several organs, has been discussed in the last chapter. 
With respect to the rostellum, no such organ exists 
in any other group of plants. If the homologies of 
Orchids had not been pretty well made out, those 
who believe in the separate creation of each organism 
might have advanced this as an excellent instance of 
a jierfectly new organ having been specially created, 
and which could not have been developed by suc- 
cessive slow modifleations of any pre-existing part. 
But, as Robert Brown long ago remarked, it is not a 
new organ. It is impossible to look at the two groups 
of spiral vessels (fig. 3(1) running from the bases of 
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the midribs of the two lower sepals to the two lower 
stigmas, which are sometimes quite distinct, and then 
to look at the third group of vessels running from the 
base of the mid-rib of the upper 8e()al to the rostellum, 
which occupies the exact position of a third stigma, 
and doubt its homological nature. There is every 
reason to believe that the whole of this upper stigma, 
and not merely a |>art, has been converted into the 
rostellum ; for there are plenty of cases of two stigmas, 
but not one of three stigmatic surfaces being present 
in those Orchids which have a rostellum. On the 
other hand, in Cypripedium and A])ostasia (the latter 
rankcnl by Brown in the Orchidean order), which are 
destitute of a rostellum, the stigmatic surface is triiid. 

As we know only those plants which are now living, 
it is impossible to follow all the gradations by which 
the upper stigma has been converted into the rostellum ; 
but let us see what are the indications of such a change 
having been effected. With respect to function the 
change has not been so great as it at first appears. 
The function of the rostellum is to secrete viscid matter, 
and it has lost the capacity of being jienetrated by 
the pt)llen-tubes. The stigmas of Orchids, as well as 
of most other plants, secrete viscid matter, the use of 
which is to retain the pollen when brought to them by 
any means, and to excite the growrth of the |>ollen- 
tubes. Now if we look to one of the simplest rostel- 
lums, — for instance, to that of Cattleya or Epidcndrum, 
— we find a thick layer of viscid matter, not distinctly 
separated from the viscid surface of the two confluent 
stigmas : its use is simply to affix the pollen-masses to 
a retreating insect, which are thus dragged out of the 
anther and transported to another flower, where they 
are retained by the almost equally viscid stigmatic 
surface. So that the office of the rostellum is still to 
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secure the pollen-masses, but indirectly by means of 
their attachment to an insect’s body. 

The viscid matter of the rostellum and of the 
stigma appear to have nearly the same nature ; that 
of the rostellum generally has the peculiar property of 
quickly drying or setting hard ; that of the stigma, 
when removed from the plant, apparently dries more 
quickly than gum-water of about equal density or 
tenacity. This tendency to dry is the more remarkable, 
as Gartner * found that drops of the stigmatic secre- 
tion from Nicotians did not dry in two months. The 
viscid matter of the rostellum in many Orchids when 
exposed to the air changes colour with remarkable 
quickness, and becomes brownish-purple ; and I have 
noticed a similar but slower change of colour in the 
viscid secretion of the stigmas of some Orchids, as of 
Gepludanthera grandijlora. AVhen the viscid disc of on 
Orchis, as Bauer anil Brown have observed, is placed 
in water, minute particles are expelled with violence 
in a peculiar manner; and I have observed exactly 
the same fact in the layer of viscid matter covering 
the stigmatic utriculi in an unopened flower of Mor- 
modes ignea. 

In order to compare the minute structure of the 
rostellum and stigma, I examined young flower-buds 
of Epidendrum eoehleatum and jloribundum, which, when 
mature, have a simple rostellum. The posterior parts 
of both organs were quite similar. The whole of 
the rostellum at this early age consisted of a mass 
of nearly orbicular cells, containing spheres of brown 
matter, which resolve themselves into the viscid fluid. 
The stigma was covered with a thinner layer of similar 
cells, and beneath them were the coherent spindle- 

* ‘Oeitrage zor Konnt-iUw der BefracUtaag.’ 1844, p. 230. 
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formed utriciili. These are believed to be connected 
with the penetration of the pollen-tubes; and their 
absence in the rostellum probably accounts for its 
not being penetrated. If the structure of the ros- 
tellum and of the stigma is as here described, their 
only difference consists in the layer of cells which 
secrete the viscid matter being thicker in the ros- 
tellum than in the stigma, and in the utriculi having 
disappeared from the former. There is therefore no 
great difficulty in believing that the upper stigma, 
whilst still in some degree fertile or capable of pene- 
tration by the pollen-tubes, might have gradually 
acquired the power of secreting a larger amount of 
viscid matter, losing at the same time its capacity for 
fertilisation ; and that insects smeared with this viscid 
matter removed and transported the pollen-masses in 
a more and more effective manner to the stigmas of 
other flowers. In this case an incipient rostellum 
would have been formed. 

In the several tribes, the rostellum presents a 
marvellous amount of diversity of structure ; but most 
of the differences can be connected without very wide 
breaks. One of the most striking differences is, that 
either the whole anterior surface to some depth, or 
only the internal parts become viscid ; and in this 
latter case the surface retains, as in Orchis, a mem- 
branous condition. But these two states graduate 
into each other so closely, that it is scarcely {xissible 
to draw any line of separation between them : thus, 
in Epipactis, the exterior surface undergoes a vast 
change from its early cellular condition, for it becomes 
converted into a highly elastic and tender membrane, 
which is in itself slightly viscid, and allows the under- 
lying viscid matter readily to exude ; yet it acts as a 
membrane, and its under surface is lined with much 
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more visci<l matter. In Habenaria cMorantha the 
exterior surface is highly viscid, but still closely re- 
sembles, under the microscope, the exterior membrane 
of Epipactis. Lastly, in some species of Oncidium, 
&c., the exterior surface, which is viscid, differs, as far 
as appearance under the microscope goes, from the 
underlying vistnd layer only in colour; but it must 
have some essential difference, for I find that, until 
this very thin exterior layer is disturbed, the under- 
lying matter remains viscid; but, after it has been 
ilisturbed, the underlying matter rapidly sets hard. 
The gradation in the state of the surface of the n>s- 
tellum is not snr{)rising, for in all cases the surface is 
cellular in the bud; so that an early condition has 
only to be retained more or less perfectly. 

The nature of the viscid matter differs remarkably 
in different Orchids: in Listera it sets hard almost 
instantly, more quickly than plaster of Paris ; in 
JIalaxis and Angrsecum it remains fluid for several 
days; but these two states pass into each other by 
many grodations. In an Oncidium I have observed 
the viscid matter to dry in a minute and a half ; in 
some species of Orchis in two or three minutes; in 
Epipactis in ten minutes; in Gymnadenia in two 
hours ; and in Habenaria in over twenty-four hours. 
After the viscid matter of I.istera has set luird, neither 
water nor weak spirits of wine has any effect on it; 
whereas that of Habenaria hifoUa, after having been 
drie<l for several months, when, moistened became as 
adhesive as ever it was. The viscid matter in some 
species of Orchis, when remoistened, presentwl an 
intermediate condition. 

One of the most imiwrtant differences in the state 
of the rostellum is, whether or not the pollinia are 
permanently attached to it. I do not allude to those 
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cases in which the upper surface of the rostellum is 
viscid, as in 3Ialaxis and some Epidondrums, and 
simply adheres to the pollen-masses; for these cases 
present no difiSculty. But I refer to the so-called con- 
genital attachment of the pollinia by their caudicles 
to the rostellum or viscid disc. It is not, however, 
strictly correct to speak of congenital attachment, for 
the pollinia are invariably free at an early period, and 
become attached either earlier or later in different 
Orchids. No actual gradation is at present known in 
the process of attachment; but it can be shown to 
depend on very simple conditions and changes. In 
the Epidendreie the pollinia consist of a ball of waxy 
{K)llen, with a long caudiclo (formed of elastic threads 
with adherent pollen-grains), which never becomes 
spontaneously attached to the rostellum. In some of 
the Vandeoe, as in Cymhidium giganteum, on the other 
hand, the caudicles are congenitally (in the above 
sense) attached to the pollen-masses, but their struc- 
ture is the same as in the Epidendreae, with the s<jle 
difference, that the extremities of the elastic threads 
adhere to, instead of merely lying on, the upper lip of 
the rostellum. 

In a form allied to Cymbidium, namely, Oncidium 
vnguiculaium, I studied the development of the cau- 
dicles. At an early period the pollen-masses are 
enclosed in membranous cases, which soon rupture at 
one point. At this early period, a layer of rather 
large cells, including remarkably opaque matter, may 
be detected within the cleft of each pollen-mass. This 
matter can bo traced as it gradually changes into a 
translucent substance which forms the tlireads of the 
caudicles. As the change progresses, the cells them- 
selves disappear. Finally the threads at one end ad- 
here to the waxy pollen-masses, and at the other end 
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after protruding through a small opening in the mem- 
branous case in a semi-developed state, they adhere 
to the rostellum, against which the anther is pressed. 
So that the adhesion of the caudicle to the back of the 
rostellum seems to depend solely on the early rupturing 
of the anther-case, and on a slight protrusion of the 
caudicles, before they have become fully developed and 
hardened. 

In all the Orchidem a portion of the rostellum is 
removed by insects when the poUinia are removed ; for 
the viscid matter, though conveniently spoken of as a 
secretion, is in fact part of the rostellum in a modified 
condition. But in those species which have their 
caudicles attached at an early period to the rostellum, 
a membranous or solid portion of its exterior surface in 
an unmodified condition is likewise removed. In the 
Vandeee this portion is sometimes of considerable size 
(forming the disc and pedicel of the pollinium), and 
gives to their pollinia their remarkable character ; but 
the diflerences in the shape and size of the removed 
portions of the rostellum can be finely graduated to- 
gether, even within the single tribe of the Vandea; ; 
and still more closely by commencing with the minute 
oval atom of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis 
adheres, passing thence to that of llahenaria hifolia, to 
that of II. ehhrantha with its drum-like i>edicel, and 
thence through many forms to the great disc and 
pedicel of Catasetum. 

In all the cases in which a portion of the exterior 
surface of the rostellum is removed together with the 
caudicles of the jKjllen-masses, definite and often com- 
plicated lines of separation are formed, so as to allow 
of the easy separation of the removed portions. But 
the formation of tliese lines of separation does not 
diflfer much from the j)rocess by which certain imrtions 
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of the exterior surface of the rostcllum assume a con- 
dition intemie<liate between that of unaltered mem- 
brane and of viscid matter, which has Ik?cu already 
alluded to. The actual separation of portions of the 
rostellura depends in many cases on the excitement 
from a touch ; but how a touch thus acts is at present 
inexplicable. Such sensitiveness in the stigma to a 
touch (and the rostcllum, as we know, is a modified 
stigma), and indeed in almost every other part, is by 
no means a rare quality in plants. 

In Idstera and Neottea, if the rostellum is touched, 
even by a human hair, two points rupture and the 
loculi containing the viscid matter instantly expel it. 
Here we have a case towards which as yet no gradation 
is known. But Dr. Hooker has shown that the ros- 
tellum is at first cellular, and that the viscid matter 
is developed within the cells, as in other Orchids. 

The last difference which I will mention in the 
state of the rostellum of various Orchids is the exist- 
ence in many Ophrem of two widely-separated viscid 
discs, sometimes included in two separate pouches. 
Here it appears at first sight as if there were two 
rostella ; but there is never more than one medial 
group of spiral vessels. In the Vandeae we can see 
how a single viscid disc and a single pedicel might 
become divided into two ; for in some 8tanhopeas the 
heart-shaped disc shows a trace of a tendency to divi- 
sion; and in Angnepum we have two distinct discs 
and two petlicels, either standing close together or 
removed only a little way apart. 

It might be thought that a similar gradation from a 
single rostellum into what appears like two distinct ros- 
tella was shown still more plainly in the Ophrem ; for 
we have the following series, — in Ordiis pyramidalis a 
single disc enclosed in a single pouch— in Aceras two 
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discs touching and affecting each other’s shapes, hut 
not actually joined — in Orchis latifolia and maculata 
two quite distinct discs but with the pouch still 
showing plain traces of division; and, lastly, in 
Ophrys we have two perfectly distinct pouches, in- 
cluding of course two perfectly distinct discs. But 
this series does not indicate the former steps by which 
a single rostellum became divided into two distinct 
organs; on the contrary, it shows how the rostel- 
luin, after having been anciently divided into two 
organs, has now in several cases been reunited into 
a single organ. 

This conclusion is founded on the nature of the little 
medial crest, sometimes called the rostellate process, 
between the bases of the two anther-cells (see fig. 1, 
B and D, p. 8). In both divisions of the Ophrete — 
namely the species having naked discs and those 
having discs enclosed in a pouch — whenever the two 
discs come into close juxto-position, this medial crest 
or process appears.* On the other hand, when the two 
dises stand widely a[>art, the summit of the rostellum 
between them is smooth, or nearly smooth. In the 
Frog Orchis {Peristi/lus viridis) the overarching sum- 
mit is bent like the roof of a house ; and here we see 
the first stage in the formation of the folded crest. In 
Herminiwn monorehis, however, which has two separate 
and large discs, a crest, or solid ridge, is rather more 
j)lainly developed than might have been expected. 
In Gtjmnadenia conopsea, Orchis maculata, and others, 
the crest consists of a hood of thin membrane; in 



• I’rofe8M>rBabinRtoii(' Manual 
of Britiah Botany,' 3rd edit.) uaea 
the exiatence of this “mstollate 
prooess ” as a ebnraetpr to sp|iarate 
Orchis, Gymnadonia, and Aceras 



from the other genera of Ophrea;. 
The group of spiral vessels, pro- 
perly iKjlonging to the rostellum, 
runs up, and even into, the base 
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0. maacvla the two sides of the hood partly adhere ; 
and in 0. pyramidalis and in Aceras it is converted 
into a solid ridge. These facts are intelligible only 
on the view, that, whilst the two discs were gradually 
brought together, during a long series of generations, 
the intermediate portion or summit of the rostellum 
became more and more arched, until a folded crest, 
and finally a solid ridge was formed. 



Fig. 37. 




BORELLCM or CATASETCli 



on. antenne of rootellom. | jxd. pedicel of roitellum, to vhieh 

Whether we compare together the state of the ros- 
tellum in the various tribes of the Orchidem, or com- 
pare the rostellum with the pistil and stigma of an 
ordinary flower, the differences are wonderfully great. 
A simple pistil consists of a cylinder surmounted by 
a small viscid surface. Now, see what a contrast the 
rostellum of Catasetum, when dissected from all the 
other elements of the column, presents; and as I 
traced all the vessels in this Orchid, the drawing may 
be trusted as approximately accurate. The whole organ 
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has lost its normal function of being fertilised. Its 
shape is most singular, with the upj)er end thickened, 
bent over and produced into two long tapering and 
sensitive antennie, each of these being hollow within, 
like an atlder’s fang. Behind and between the bases 
of these antennw we see the large viscid disc, attached 
to the pedicel ; the latter differs in structure from the 
underlying portion of the rostellum, and is separated 
from it by a layer of hyaline tissue, which spontaneously 
dissolves when the flower is mature. The disc, attached 
to the surrounding parts by a membrane which ruptures 
as soon a.s it is excited by a touch, consists of strong 
upper tissue, with an underlying elastic cushion, 
coated with viscid matter; and this again in most 
Orchids is overlaid by a film of a different nature. 
What an amount of specialisation of pirts do we 
here behold ! Yet in the comparatively few Orchids 
described in this volume, so many and such plainly- 
marke<l gradations in the structure of the rostellum 
have been described, and such plain facilities for the 
conversion of the upper pistil into this organ, that, we 
may well believe, if we could see every Orchid which 
has ever existed throughout the world, we should find 
all the gaps in the existing chain, and every gap in 
in many lost chains, filled up by a series of easy 
fransitions. 

We now come to the second great peculiarity in the 
Orchidem, namely their pollinia. The anther opens 
early, and often deposits the naked masses of pollen on 
the back of the rostellum. This action is prefigured 
in Canna, a member of a family nearly related to the 
Orchidem, in which the pollen is deposited on the pistil, 
close beneath the stigma. In the state of the pollen 
there is great diversity : in Cypripedium and Vanilla 
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single grains are embedded in a glutinous fluid ; in 
all the other Orchids seen by me (except the degraded 
Cephalanthera) the grains are united three or four 
together.* These compound grains arc tied one to 
the other by elastic threads, but they often form 
])acket8 which are tied together in like manner, or 
they are cemented into the so-called waxy masses. 
The waxy masses graduate in the Epidendrem and 
V’andew from eight to four, to two, and, by the co- 
hesion of the two, into a single moss. In some of the 
Epidendreae we have both kinds of pollen within the 
same anther, namely, large waxy masses, and caudicles 
formed of elastic threads with numerous compound 
grains adhering to them. 

I can throw no light on the nature of the cohesion 
of the pollen in the waxy masses ; when they are 
placed in water for three or four days, the compound 
grains readily fall apart ; but the four grains of which 
each is formed still firmly cohere ; so that the nature 
of the eohesion in the two cases must be diflerent. 
The elastic threads by which the packets of pollen are 



* In aeveral coses I hove ob- 
served four tabes emitted from 
the four groins which form one of 
the compound grains. In some 
semi-monstrous flowers of flfalujru 



pkora, and iu perfect flowers of 
.Vmftia nidut-aru, I hove observed 
tubes emitted from the poilen- 
groins, whiist still within the 
onther ond not in contort with 
the stigma. I have thought this 
worth mentioning, os K. Brown 
Linn. Tronsart.’ voL xvi. p. 729) 
states, sppanmtly with some sur- 
prise, that the poilen-tnbea were 
emitted from the pollen, whilst 
still within the onther, in o decoy- 
ing flower of Ascicpios. These 
vases show that the protruding 



tubes ore. at least at flrst, formed 
exclusively at the expense of the 
contents of the pollen-groins, 
Havingalluded to the monstrous 
flowers of the Aceros, I will odd 
tliot I examined several (olwuys 
the lowest on the spikoj in which 
the labellnm was hardly developed, 
and was pressed olose ogsinst the 
stigmn. The rnetelluin was not 
developed, so that the isilliid t did 



most curious feature was, that the 
two onthcr-cells hod become, apiM- 
rently in oonsequenre of the posi- 
tion of the rudimentary labellum. 
widely separated, ond were joinerl 
by a connective membrane, alinost 
as brawl as that of Ilabenaria 
chloraiUha ! 
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tied together in the Ophrese, nnd which run far up 
inside the waxy masses of the Vandem, are also of a 
different nature from the cementing matter ; for the 
threads are acted on by chloroform and by long im- 
mersion in spirits of wine ; whilst these fluids have no 
particular action on the cohesion of the waxy masses. 
In several Epidendrese and Vandem the exterior grains 
of the pollen-masses difier from the interior groins, in 
being larger, and in having yellower and much thicker 
walls. So that in the contents of a single anther-cell 
we see a surprising degree of diflerentiatu)n in the 
pollen, namely, grains cohering by fours, then being 
either tied together by threads or cemented together 
into solid masses, with the exterior grains different 
from the interior ones. 

In the Vandere, the caudicle, which is composed of 
line coherent threads, is developed from the semi-fluid 
contents of a layer of cells. As I find that chloroform 
has a peculiar and energetic action on the caudicles 
of all Orchids, and likewise on the glutinous matter 
which envelopes the pollen-grains in Cypripedium, 
ami which can be drawn out into threads, we may 
suspect that in this latter genus, — the least diflerenti- 
ated in structure of all the Orchidea, — we see the 
primordial condition of the elastic threa<ls by which 
tlie jKjllen-grains are tied together in other and more 
highly developed species.* 



• Angnate de pBint Hilairo drop liy drop into the anther. 
(■ Lecona de Rotani<|iie,’ Ac.. 181i, Had not an eminent an authority 

p.4t7)a*Tithattheelaaticthrend8 1« i ..«< 

exiat in the eariy bud. after the 
pollen-graina hive been partly 
fnnnetl. aa a thick creamy fluid. 

He ailda tliat hia olwervatioru on 
Ophry ajnfrra have 



ia accreted by the 



I rhonid not 
have noticed it. It ia certainly 
ermneuua. In buda of Kpipnrtit 
lalifoUa I opcneii the anther, 
whllat perfectiy cloard and free 
from the roatelluni, and found the 
pollen-graina united by elaatic 
threada. Ctphalanthrra jronrfi- 
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The caudicle, when largely developed and destitute 
of pollen-grains, is the most striking of the many pecu- 
liarities presented by the pollinia. In some Neottew, 
especially in Goodyera. we see it in a nascent con- 
dition, projecting just beyond the pollen-mass, with 
the threads only partially coherent. In the Vanden* 
by tracing the gradation from the ordinary naked 
condition of the caudicle, through Lycaste in which 
it is almost naked, through Calanthe, to Cymbidium 
gigatUeum, in which it is covered with pollen-grains, it 
seems probable that its ordinary condition has been 
arrived at by the modification of a pollinium like 
that of one of the Epidendrem ; namely, by the abor- 
tion of the pollen-grains which primordially adhered ti> 
separate elastic threads, and afterwards by the cohesion 
of these threads. 

In the Ophreae we have better evidence than is 
afforded by gradation, that their long, rigid and 
naked caudicles have been developed, at least partially, 
by the abortion of the greater number of the lower 
pollen-g^ins and by the cohesion of the elastic threads 
by which these grains were tied together. I had often 
observed a cloudy appearance in the middle of the 
translucent caudicles in certain species ; and on care- 
fully opening several caudicles of Orchis pyramidalis, 
I found in their centres, fully half-way down between 




n and the viscid disc, many pollen- 
as usual, of four united grains). 
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lying quite ioose. These grains, from their embedded 
position, could never by any possibility have been left 
on the stigma of a flower, and were absolutely useless. 
Those who can i>ersuade themselves that purposeless 
organs have been specially created, will think little of 
this fact. Those on the contrary, who believe in the 
slow modification of organic beings, will feel no 
surjtrise that the changes have not always been per- 
fectly eflected, — that, during and after the many 
inherited stages of the abortion of the lower pollen- 
grains and of the cohesion of the elastic threads, 
there should still exist a tendency to the production 
of a few grains where they were originally developed ; 
and that these should consequently be left entangled 
within the now united threads of the caudicle. They 
will look at the little clouds formed by the Iwse 
pollen-grains within the caudicles of Orehit pyramidalh, 
as good evidence that an early progenitor of this plant 
hail pollen-masses like those of Epipactis or (ioodyera, 
and that the grains slowly disappeared from the lower 
parts, leaving the elastic threads naked and ready to 
cohere into a true caudicle. 

As the caudicle plays an important part in the 
fertilisation of the flower, it might have been deve- 
loptsl from one in a nascent condition, such as we see 
in Epipactis, to any required length merely by the 
continued preservation of varying increments in its 
length, each beneficial in relation to other changes in 
the structure of the flower, and without any abortion 
of the lower pollen-grains. But wo may conclude 
from the facts just given, that this has not been the 
sole means, — that the caudicle owes much of its length 
to such abortion. That in some cases it has subse- 
quently been largely increased in length by natural 
selection, is highly probable; for in Bonatea $pteiota 
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the caudicle is actually more than thrice as long as the 
elongated pollen-masses ; and it is highly improbable 
that so lengthy a mass of grains, slightly cohering 
together by the aid of elastic threads, should ever have 
existed, as an insect could not have safely transported 
and applied a mass of this shape and size to the 
stigma of another flower. 

We have hitherto considered gradations in the state 
of the same organ. To any one with more knowledge 
than I possess, it would be an interesting subject to 
trace the gradations between the several species and 
groups of species in this great and closely-connected 
order. But to make a perfect gradation, all the extinct 
forms which have ever existe<l, along many lines of 
descent converging to the common progenitor of the 
group, would have to be called back into life. It is 
due to their absence, and to the consequent wide gaps 
in the series, that we are enabled to divide the exist- 
ing species into definable groups, such as genera, 
families, and tribes. If there had been no extinction, 
there would still have been great lines or branches of 
special development, — the Vandea.-, for instance, would 
still have been distinguishable as a great body, from 
the great body of the Ophreas ; but ancient and inter- 
mediate forms, very different probably from their 
present descendants, would have rendered it utterly 
impossible to s<q)arate by distinct characters the one 
great body from the other. 

I will venture on only a few more remarks. Cypri- 
pedium, in having three stigmas dcvelope<l, and there- 
fore in not [M>sscssing a H)stcllum, in having two fertile 
anthers with a large rudiment of a third, and in the 
state of its pollen, seems a remnant of tlie order whilst 
in a simpler or more generalised condition. Apostasia 
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is a related genus, placed by Brown amongst the 
Orchidem, but by Lindley in a small distinct family. 
These broken groups do not indicate to us the structure 
of the common pirent-form of all the Orchide®, but 
they serve to show the probable state of the order in 
ancient times, when none of the forms had become so 
widely differentiated from one another and from other 
plants, as are the existing Orchids, especially the 
Vandeas and Ophre® ; and when, consequently, the 
order made a nearer approach in all its characters, 
than it does at present, to such allied groups as the 
Marantacere. 

With respect to other Orchids, we can see that an 
ancient form, like one of the sub-tribe of the Pleuro- 
thallid®, some of which have waxy pollen-masses with 
a minute caudicle, might have given rise, by the entire 
abortion of the caudicle, to the Dendrobiw, and by an 
increase of the caudicle to the Epidendreae. Cymbi- 
dium shows us how simply a form like one of our 
present Epidendre® could be modified into one of the 
Vande®. The Xeotte® stand in nearly a similar relation 
to the higher Ophre®, which the Epidendre® do to the 
higher Vande®. In certain genera of the Neotte® we 
have compound pollen-grains cemented into packets 
and tied together by elastic threads, which project and 
thus form a nascent caudicle. But this caudicle does 
not protude from the lower end of the pollinium as in 
the Ophre®, nor does it always protrude from the ex- 
treme upper end in the Neotte®, but sometimes at an 
intermediate level ; so that a transition in this respect 
is far from impossible. In Spiranthes, the back of the 
rostellum, lin^ with viscid matter, is alone removed : 
the front part is membranous, and ruptures like the 
pouch-forme<l rostellum of the Ophre®. An ancient 
form combining most of the characters, but in a less 
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developed state, of Goodyera, Epipactis, and Spiranthes, 
all members of the Neotteae, could by further slight 
mudihcations have given birth to the tribe of the 
Ophrere. 

Hanlly any question in Natural History is more 
vague and difficult to answer than what forms ought 
to be considered as the highest in a large group ; * for 
all are well adapted to their conditions of life. If we 
look to successive motlifications, with differentiation of 
jMirts and consequent complexity of structure, ns the 
standard of comparison, the Ophrem and Vande® will 
stand the highest among the Orchide®. Are we to lay 
much stress on the size and beauty of the flower, and 
on the size of the whole plant ? if so, the Vandc® are 
pre-eminent. They have, also, rather more complex 
pollinia, with the pollen-masses often reduceil to two. 
The rostellum, on the other hand, has apparently been 
more modified from its primordial stigmatic nature in 
the Ophre®, than in the Vande®. In the Oj)hre® the 
stamens of the inner whorl are almost entirely sup- 
pressed, — the auricles — mere rudiments of rudiments — 
being alone retained ; and even these are sometimes 
lost. These stamens, therefore, have suffered extreme 
reduction; but can this 1® oonsidcrcil as a sign of 
highness? I should doubt whether any member of 
the Orchidcan order has been more profoundly modified 
in its whole structure than Bonatea speeiem, one of the 
Ophre®. So again, within this same trihe, nothing 
can bo more perfect than the contrivances in Orchis 
ptjramidalis for its fertilisation. Yet an ill-defined 
feeling tells me to rank the magnificent Vande® as 
the highest. When we look within this trihe at the 

* The fullest and the nmst sble his * Entwickelangt-^i setze der 
discussioo uo this difficult suhkvt OrnnUchen Welt,' 1858. 
is hy Profesbor U. G. Broun in 
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elaborate mechanism for the ejection and transportal 
of the jxillinia of Catasetum, with the sensitive ros- 
tellum so wonderfully modified, with the sexes borne 
on distinct plants, we may perhaps give the palm of 
victory to tliis genus. 



SECRETION OF NECTAR. 

Many Orchids, both our native species and the 
exotic kinds cultivated in our hothouses, secrete a 
copious supply of nectar. I have found the hom-like 
nectaries of Aorides filled with fluid ; and Jlr. Rodgers, 
of Sevenoaks, informs me that he has taken crystals 
of sugar of considerable size from the nectary of A. 
eornutum. The nectar-secreting organs of the Orchidero 
present great diversities of structure and position in 
the various genera ; but are almost always situated 
towards the base of the labellum. In Disa, however, 
the jxjsterior sepal alone, and in Disperis the two 
lateral sepals together with the labellum, secrete 
nectar. In Dendrobium chrysanthum the nectary 
consists of a shallow saucer ; in Evelyna, of two large 
united cellular balls ; and in BoTbophyllum eupreum, of 
a medial furrow. In Cattleya the nectary penetrates 
the ovarium. In Angrsecum aeaquipedale it attains the 
astonishing length of above eleven inches ; but I need 
not enter on further details. The fact, however, 
should be recalled, that in Coryauthes the nectar- 
secreting glands pour forth an abundance of almost 
pure water, which drips into a bucket formed by the 
disUiI part of the labellum ; and this secretion serves 
to prevent the bees which come to gnaw the surface of 
the labellum from flying away, and thus compels them 
to crawl out through the proper ]>assage. 

Although the secretion of nectar is of the highest 
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im|)ortance to Orchids by attracting insects, which are 
indisfiensable for the.fertilisation of most of the species, 
yet good reasons can be assignerl for the belief* that 
nector was aboriginally an excretion for the sake of 
getting rid of superfluous matter during the chemical 
changes which go on in the tissues of plants, especially 
whilst the sun shines. The bracteae of some Orchids 
have been observed t to secrete nectar, and this cannot 
be of any use to them for their fertilisation. Fritz 
Muller informs me that he has seen such secretion 
from the bractero of an Oncidiiim in its native Bra- 
zilian home, as well as from the bractem and from the 
outside of the upper sc|)al of a Notylia. Mr. Rodgers 
has observed a similar and copious secretion from the 
base of the flower-perluncles of Vanilla. The column 
of Acropera and Gongora likewise secretes nectar, as 
previously stated, but only irfter the flowers have been 
impregnatc<l, and when such secretion could be of no 
use by attracting insects. It is in perfect accordance 
with the scheme of nature, ns worked out by natural 
selection, that matter excreted to free the system from 
superfluous or injurious substances should be utilised 
for highly useful pur|)oses. To give an example in 
strong contrast with our present subject, the larvm of 
certain beetles (Cassidm, Ac.) use their own excrement 
to make an umbrella-like protection for their tender 
bodies. 

It may be remembered that evidence was given in 
the first chapter proving that nectar is never found 
within the sjmr-like nectaries of several species of 
Orchis, but that various kinds of insects penetrate 



* This sntjert hss been fulljr 
dis/'iuwml ill my wnrk ‘On the 
Kflccts ot Cross and 8<-irrertili«a- 
tiun in the Vegetable Kingdom,' 



1876. p. 102. 

t Knrr, ‘ I'eber die Beilentung 
der Nektsrien,' 1833, p. 28. 
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the tender inner coat with their proboscides, and suck 
the fluid contained in the inter-cellular spaces. This 
conclusion has been confirmed by Herrmann Mtiller, 
and I have further shown that even Lepidoptera are 
able to penetrate other and tougher tissues. It is an 
interesting case of co-adaptation that in all the British 
species, in which the nectary does not contain free 
nectar, the viscid matter of the disc of the pollininra 
requires a minute or two in order to set hanl ; and 
it would be an advantage to the plant if insects were 
delayed thus long in obtaining the nectar by having 
to puncture the nectary nt several points. On the 
other hand, in all the Ophrem which have nectar ready 
storetl within the nectary, the discs are sufiiciently 
viscid for the attachment of the pollinia to insects, 
without the matter quickly setting hard; and there 
would therefore be no advantage to these plants in 
insects being delayed for a few minutes whilst sucking 
the flowers. 

In the case of cultivated exotic Orchids which have 
a nectary, without any free nectar, it is of course 
imjiossible to feel absolutely sure that it would not 
contain any under more natural conditions. Nor have 
I made many comj>arative observations on the rate of 
the setting hard of the viscid matter of the disc in 
exotic forms. Nevertheless it seems that some Vandem 
are in the sami> pre<licament i»s our British species of 
Orchis ; thus Calanthe matuca has a very long nectary, 
which in all the sjK'cimens exiunined by me was quite 
dry internally, and was inhabited by powdery OxNii ; 
but in the intercellular spaces between the two coats 
there was much fluid ; and in this species the viscid 
matter of the disc, after its surface hail been disturbed, 
entirely lost its adhesiveness in two minutes. In an 
Oncidium the disc, similarly disturbed, became dry in 
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one minute and a half ; in an Odontoglossum in two 
minutes; and in neither of these Urchids was there 
any free nectar. On the other hand, in Anffrieeum 
teaquipedale, which has free nectar stored within the 
lower end of the nectary, the disc of the pollinium, 
when removed from the plant and with its surface 
disturbed, was strongly adhesive after forty-eight 
hours. 

Sarcanlhu* teritifdiut offers a more curious case. 
The disc quite lost its viscidity and set hard in less 
than three minutes. Hence it might have been ex- 
pected that no fluid would have been found in the 
nectary, but only in the intercellular spaces; never- 
theless there was fluid in both places, so that here we 
have both conditions combined in the same flower. It 
is probable that insects would sometimes rapidly suck 
the free nectar and neglect that between the two 
coats; but even in this case I strongly suspect that 
they would bo delayed by a totally different means 
in sucking the free nectar, so as to allow the viscid 
matter to set hard. In this plant, the labellum with 
its nectary is an extraordinary organ. I wished to 
have had a drawing made of its structure ; but found 
that it was as hopeless as to give a drawing of the 
wards of a complicated lock. Even the skilful Bauer, 
with numerous figures and sections on a large scale, 
hardly makes the structure intelligible. So com- 
plicated is the passage, that I failed in repeated 
attempts to pass a bristle from the outside of the 
flower into the nectary; or in a reversed direction 
from the cut-off end of the nectary to the outside. No 
doubt an insect with a voluntarily flexible proboscis 
could ]iu8s it through the passages, and thus reach 
the nectar; but in effecting this, some delay would 
be caused ; and time would be thus allowed for the 
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curious square viscid disc to become securely cemented 
to an insect’s lieod or body. 

As in Epipactis the cup at the base of the labellum 
serves as a nectar-receptacle, I expected to find that 
the analogous cups in Stanhopea, Acroj>era, &c., would 
starve for the same purpose; but I could never find 
a drop of nectar in them. According, also, to 31. 
Meniere and 3Ir. Scott* this is never the case in these 
genera, or in Gongora, Cirrhma, and many others. In 
Catasetum tridentatum, and in the female form 3Iona- 
chanthus, we see that the upturned cup cannot 
possibly serve as a nectar-receptacle. What then 
attracts insects to these flowers ? That they must be 
attracted is certain ; more especially in the case of Cata- 
setum, in which the sexes stand on separate plants. In 
many genera of Vandete there is no trace of any nectar- 
secreting organ or receptacle ; but in all these cases 
(as far as I have seen), the lalielliim is either thick and 
fleshy, or is furnished with extraordinary excrescences, 
as in the genera Oncidium and Odontoglossum. In 
Phalmnopsis grandiflora there is a curious anvil-shaped 
])rojection on the labellum, with two tendril-like jtro- 
longations from its extremity which turn backwards 
and apparently serve to guard the sides of the anvil, so 
that insects would be forced to alight on its crown. 
Even in our British Cephalanthera grandijiora, the 
lal>ellum of which never contains nectar, there are 
orange-ctiloured ribs and papillae on the inner surface 
which faces the column. In Calanthe (fig. 26) a cluster 
of ofld little spherical warts projects from the labellum, 
and there is an extremely long nectary, which does 
not include nectar ; in Eulophia viridis the short nec- 
tary is equally destitute of nectar, and the labellum 

• • Bulletin Bot. Soc. de Fnmce,’ tom. ii. 1855, p. 352. 
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is covered with longitudinal, fimbriated ridges. In 
several species of Ophrys, there are two small shining 
protuberances, at the Iwise of the labellum, beneath the 
two discs. Innumerable other cases could be added of 
the presence of singular and diversified excrescences 
on the labellum ; and Liudley remarks that their use 
is quite unknown. 

From the position, relatively to the viscid discs, 
which these excrescences occupy, and from the absence 
of any free nectar, it formerly seemed to me highly 
probable that they afforde<l food and thus attracted 
either Hymenoptera or flower-feeding Coleoptera- 
There is no more inherent improbability in a flower 
being habitually fertilised by an insect coming to 
feed on the labellum, than in seeds being habitually 
disseminated by birds attracted by the sweet pulp in 
which they are embedded. But I am bound to state 
that Dr. Percy, who had the thick and furrowed 
labellum of a Warrea analysed for me by fermentation 
over mercury, found that it gave no evidence of con- 
taining more saccharine matter than the other petals. 
On the other hand, the thick labellum of Catasetum 
and the bases of the upper petals of Mormodes ignea, 
have a slightly sweet, rather pleasant, and nutritious 
taste. Nevertheless, it was a bold speculation that 
insects were attracted to the flowers of various Orchids 
in order to gnaw the excrescences or other parts of 
their labella; and few things have given me more 
satisfaction than the full confirmation of this view by 
Dr. Criiger, who* has rejHjatedly witnessed in the West 
Indies humble-Ws of the genus Euglossa gnawing the 
labellum of Catasetum, Coryanthes, Gongora, and 
Stanhopea. Fritz Muller also has often found, in 



• • Joum. Linn. tiuc. Hot.’ 1804, toL viii. p. 129. 
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South Brazil, the prominences on the labellum of 
Oncidium ffnawed. We are thus enabled to under- 
stand the meaning of the various e.xtraordinary crests 
and projections on the labellum of many Orchids ; for 
they invariably stand in such a position that insects, 
whilst gnawing them, would be almost sure to touch 
the viscid discs of the {xillinia and thus remove them, 
afterwards effecting the fertilisation of another flower. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE POLLINIA. 

The pollinia of many Orchids undergo a movement 
of depression, after they have been removed from their 
places of attachment and have been ex]H>sed for a few 
seconds to the air. This is due to the contraction of a 
portion, sometimes to*an exceedingly minute portion, 
of the exterior surface of the rostellum, which retains 
a membranous condition. This membrane, as we have 
seen, is likewise sensitive to a touch, so as to rupture 
in certain definite lines. In a Muxillaria the middle 
j»art of the pedicel, and in Habenaria the whole drum- 
like pedicel contracts. The point of contraction in all 
the other cases seen by me, is either close to the 
surface of attachment of the caudicle to the disc, or at 
the point where the pedicel is united to the disc ; but 
Iwth the disc and jx*dieel are parts of the exterior 
surface of the rostellum. In these remarks I do not 
refer to the movements which are simply due to the 
elasticity of the pedicel, as in the Vandea*. 

The long strap-formed disc of GymtMdenia eonoprea 
is well adapted to show the mechanism of the move- 
ment of depression. The whole pollinium, both in its 
upright and depressed (but not chwely depressed) 
Iiosition, has been shown (p. 65) in fig. 10. The disc, 
in its uncontracted condition with the caudicle removeil. 
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is seen from above highly magnified in the upper of 
the two adjoining figures ; and in the lower figure we 
have a longitudinal section of the uncontracted disc, 
together with the base of the attached and upright 
caudicle. At the broad end of the disc there is a deep 
crescent-shaped depression, bordered by a slight ridge 
formed of longitudinally elon- 
gate<l cells. The end of the 
caudicle is attached to the 
steep sides of this depression 
and ridge. When the disc is 
ex|H>se<l to the air for about 
thirty seconds, the ridge con- 
tracts and sinks fiat down ; in 
sinking, it drags with it the 
caudicle, which then lies jmrailel to the elongated 
tapering part of the disc. If placed in water the 
ridge rises, re-elevating the caudicle, and when re- 
ex{x)sed to the air it sinks again, but each time with 
somewhat enfeebled power. During each sinking and 
rising of the caudicle, the whole ]>ollinium is of course 
depressetl and elevated. 

That the power of movement lies exclusively in the 
surface of the disc is well shown in the case of the 
saddle-shaped disc of Orchis pyramidalts ; for whilst it 
was held under water I removed the attached caudicles 
and the layer of viscid matter from the inferior surface, 
and immediately that the disc was exposed to the air 
the pro|)er contraction ensued. The disc is formed of 
several layers of minute cells, which are best seen in 
specimens that have been kept in spirits of wine, 
for their contents are thus rendered more opaque. The 
cells in the flaps of the saddle are a little elongated. 
As long os the saddle is kept damp, its upper surface 
is nearly flat, but when exi>osed to the air (see fig. 3, 
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E, p. 1 8) the two flaps or sides contract and curl inwards ; 
and this causes the divergence of the poUinia. By a 
kind of contraction two valleys are likewise formed in 
front of the caudicles, so that the latter are thrown 
forwards and downwards, almost in the same way as if 
trenches were dug in front of two upright poles, and 
then carried on so as to undermine them. As fur as 1 
could perceive, an analogous contraction causes the 
depression of the pollinia in Orckit maseula. With 0. 
hireina both pollinia are attached to a single rather large 
square disc, the whole front of which, after exposure 
to the air, sinks down and is then separated from the 
hinder part by an abrupt step. By this contraction botli 
jioliinin are carried forwards and downwards. 

Some ]K>llinia which had been gummed on card for 
several months, when placed in water, rose up and 
afterwards underwent the movement of depression. 
A fresh jM)llinium, on being alternately ilamped and 
cx|>osed to the air, rises and sinks several times alter- 
nately. Before I had ascertained these facts, which 
show that the movement is simply hygrometric, I 
thought that it was a vital action, and tried vu]H>ur 
of chloroform and of prussic acid, and immersion in 
laudanum ; but these reagents did not cheek the 
movement. Nevertheless, there are some difiiculties 
in understanding how the movenuut can be simply 
hygrometric. The flajw of the saddle in Orckit pyra- 
midulit (see fig. 3, D, p. 18) curl completely innards 
in nine seconds, which is a surprisingly short time 
for mere evajmratiou to produce an eflect ;• and the 

* Tl is fact dne« not now appear awn of Sti|w twUta and untwiata 
to mo ao aur)iriaing aa it t mirriy when expoacd todry and damp air. 
did. fur niy ann Kranob haa aliowii TLeae movement, being due. aa 
( ‘ TIan^art. I ann. tioc.’ !ind >eriea, be liaa abown, to the tainting and 
Hot. vol. i. 1876, p. 14!>) with untwb'ing of iba at palate oolla 
wbut extmordinarr qnickneaa the 
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movement ia apparently duo to the drying of the under 
Hurface, although this is covered with a thiek layer 
of viscid matter. The edges, however, of the saddle 
might beeome slightly dry in the nine mronds. When 
the saddle-fonne<l disc is placed in spirits of wine it 
contracts energetically ; and this is probably due to 
the attraction of alcohol for water. AVhen replaced in 
water it ojM.-ns again. Whether or not the contraction 
is wholly hygromctric, the movements are admirably 
regulated in each sjjecies, so that the pollen-masses, 
when transported by insects from flower to flower, 
assume a projor position for striking the stigmatic 
surface. 

These various movements would be quite useless, 
unless the pollinia were attached in a uniform position 
to the insects w Inch visit the flowers so as to be always 
directed in the same manner after the movement of 
depression ; and this neeessitat(^s that the insects should 
be forced to visit the flowers of the same spocies in 
a unifonn manner. Hence I must say a few words 
on the sepials and pietala. Their pwimary function, no 
doubt, is to ptrotect the organs of fructification in the 
bud. After the flower is fully expanded, the up)p>er 
sc'pwl and two uppor potals often continue the same 
office. We cannot doubt that this pirotection is of 
service, when we see in Stelis the scp>als so neatly re- 
closing and rep>rotecting the flower some time after its 
cxpNinsion ; in Masdevallia the sepmls are permanently 
soldereil together, with two little windows alone left 
open; and in the open and expesed flowers of Bol- 
lK)p)hyiluiu, the mouth of the stigmatic chamber 
after a time closes. Analogous facts with respect to 
-^lalaxis, Cep>halanthera, &c., could be given. Hut the 
hootl fonned by the upper sepml and two upiper petals, 
besides afibrdiug protectio!^ evidently forms a guide. 
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compelling insects to visit the flowers in front Few 
IKsrsons now doubt the correctness of C, K. Sprengel’s 
view, • that the bright and conspicuous colours of 
flowers serve to attract insects from a distance. Never- 
theless some Orchids have singularly inconspicuous 
and greenish flowers, perhaps in order to escape some 
danger ; but many of these are strongly scente<l, which 
would equally well serve to attract insects. 

The labellum is by far the most important of the 
external enveloi)es of the flower. It not only secretes 
nectar, but is often modelle<l into variously shaped 
receptacles for holding this fluid, or is itself rendered 
attractive so as to be gnawed by insects. Unless the 
flowers were by some means rendered attractive, most 
of the species would be cursed with perpetual sterility. 
The labellum always stands in front of the rostellum, 
and its outer portion often serves as a landing-place 
for the necessary visitors. In Epipactia palualria this 
part is flexible and elastic, and apparently compels 
insects in retreating to brush against the rostellum. 
In Cypriiwdium the distal portion is folded over like 
the end of a slipper, and compels insects to crawl out 
of the flower by one of two special passages. In Ptero- 
stylis and a few other Orchids the labellum is irritable, 
so that when touched it shuts the flower, leaving only 
a single passage by which an insect can esaipe. In 
Spiranthes, when the flower is fully mature, the column 
moves from the labellum, space being thus left for 
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the introduction of the pollen-masses attached to the 
proboscis of a humble-bee. In ilormodea iffnea the 
labellum is perched on the summit of the column, 
and here insects alight and touch a sensitive point, 
causing the ejection of the {x>llen-mas3cs. The la- 
bellum is often deeply channelled, or has guiding 
ridges, or is pressed closely against the column ; and 
in a multitude of cases it approaches closely enough 
to render the flower tubular. By these several means 
insects are forced to brush against the rostellum. We 
must not, however, suppose that every detail of struc- 
ture in the labellum is of use : in some instances, as 
with Sarcanthns, its extraordinary sha{)e seems to be 
partly due to its development in close apposition to 
the curiously shapetl rostellum. 

In Lintera ovata the labellum stands far from the 
column, but its base is narrow, so that insects are'led 
to stand exactly beneath the middle of the rostellum. 
In other cases, as in Stanhopea, Phalienopsis, Gongora, 
&c., the labellum is furnished with upturned basal 
lobes, which manifestly act as Literal guides. In some 
cases, os in Malaxis, the two upper petals are curled 
backwards so as to be out of the way ; in other cases 
ns in Acropem, Masdcvallia, and some Bolbophyllums, 
these upper petals plainly serve as lateral guides, com- 
j)clling insects to visit the flowers directly in front of 
the rostellum. In other cases, wings formed by the 
margins of the clinaiulrum or of the column, serve us 
lateral guides, both in the withdrawal of the pollinia 
and in their subsequent insertion into the stigmatic 
cavity. So that there can l>e no doubt that the petals, 
sepals and rudimentary anthers do good service in 
several ways, besides affording protection to the bud. 

The final end of the whole flower, with all its parts, 
is the production of seed ; and these are produced by 
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Orchids in vast profusion. Not that such profusion 
is anything to boast of; for the pro<Iuction of an almost 
infinite number of seeds or eggs, is undoubtedly a sign 
of lowness of organisation. That a plant, not being 
an annual, should escape extinction, chiefly by the 
production of a vast number ot seeds or seedlings, 
shows a poverty of contrivance, or a want of some 
fitting protection against other dangers. I was curious 
to estimate the number of seeds produced by some 
few Orchids ; so I took a ripe capsule of Cephalanthera 
grandiflora, and arranged the seeds on a long ruled 
line as equably as I could in a narrow hillock ; and 
then counted the seeds in an accurately measured 
length of one-tenth of an inch. In this way the con- 
tents of the cajisule were estimated at (1020 seeds, and 
very few of these were bad ; the four capsules borne 
by the same plant would have therefore contained 
24,080 seeds. Estimating in the same manner the 
smaller seeds of Orchis maeulata, I found the number 
nearly the same, viz., (1200 ; and, as 1 have often seen 
above thirty capsules on the same plant, the total 
amount would be 186,300. As this Orchid is jierennial, 
and cannot in must jilaces be increasing in number, 
one seed alone of this large number yields a mature 
plant once in every few years. 

To give an idea what the above figures really mean, 
I will briefly show the possible rate of increase of 0. 
maeulata ; an acre of land would hold 174,240 plant-s, 
each having a space of six inches stiuare, and this 
would be just sufficient for their growth ; so that, 
making the fair allowance of 400 bad seeils in each 
capsule, an acre would be thickly clothed by the pro- 
geny of a single plant. At the same rate of increase, 
the grandchildren would cover a space slightly exceed- 
ing the island of Anglesea ; and the great grand- 
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children of a single plant wonld nearly (in the ratio of 
47 to 50) clothe with one uniform green carpet the 
entire surface of the land thronghout the globe. But 
the number of seeds produced by one of our common 
British orchids is as nothing compared to that of some 
of the exotic kinds. Mr. Scott found that the capsule 
of an Acropera contained 371^50 seetls ; and judging 
from the number of flowers, a single plant would some- 
times yield about seventy-four millions of seeds. 
Fritz Muller found 1,756,440 seeds in a single capsule 
of a Maxillaria ; and the same plant sometimes bore 
half-a-dozen such capsules. I may add that by 
countiug the packets of pollen (one of which was broken 
up under the microscope) I estimated that the number 
of pollen-grains, each of which emits its tube, in a 
single anther of Orchis masevla was 122,400. Amici * 
estiraateil the number in 0. tnorio at 120,300. As 
these two species apparently do not produce more 
seed than the allied 0, maeulata, a capsule of which 
contained 6200 seeds, we see that there are about 
twenty pollen-grains for each ovule. According to 
this standard, the number of jwllen-grains in the 
anther of a single flower of the Maxillaria which 
yielded 1,756,440 seeds mnst be prodigious. 

What checks the unlimited multiplication of the 
Orchidem throughout the world is not known. The 
minute seeds within their light coats are well fitted 
fur wide dissemination ; and 1 have several times 
observed seedlings springing up in my orchard and in 
a newly-planted wo^, which must have come from a 
considerable distance. This was esi>ecially the case 
with Epipactis lalifolia ; and an instance has been re- 
corded by a good observer t of seedlings of this plant 

* Mohl, ‘The VegeUble Coll,’ t Ur. Brra. Id ‘ I/.n lou’i M««. 
tiaualated bj Ueufrejr, p. 133. ol Kiit. Hiat,' vol. ii. 1829, p. 70. 
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iippeariii" at the distance of between eight and ten 
miles from any jdaco where it grew. Notwithstanding 
the ast<.)nishing number of seeds produced by Orchids, 
it is notorious that they are sparingly distributed ; for 
instance, Kent appears to be tlie most favourable county 
in England for the order, and within a mile of my 
house nine genera, including thirteen species, grow ; 
but of these one alone. Orchis morio, is sufficiently 
abundant to make a conspicuous feature in the vege- 
tation ; as is 0. maculaia in a lesser degree in oj>en 
woodlands. Most of the other species, though not 
deserving to be called rare, are sparingly distributed ; 
yet, if their seeds or seedlings were not largely de- 
stroyed, any one of them would immediately cover the 
whole laud. In the tropics the species are very much 
more numerous; thus Fritz Muller found in South 
liruzil more than thirteen kinds belonging to several 
genera growing on a single Cedrela tree. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has colleeted within the radius of one mile of 
Sydney in Australia no less than sixty-two species, of 
which fifty-seven were terrestrial. Nevertheless the 
number of individuals of the same species is, I believe, 
in no country nearly so great as that of very many 
other plants. Lindley formerly estimated that there 
were in the world about GOOD species of Orchidea-, 
included in 433 genera.* 

The number of the individuals which come to 
maturity does not seem to be at all elosely determined 
by the number of seeds which each species produces ; 
and this holds g(jo<l when closely related forms are 
compared. Thus OpUrys apifera fertilises itself and 
every flower produces a eapsule ; but the individuals 
of this species are not so numerous in some parts of 



• ‘ Gardenir's Cliron.* 1862, p. 192. 
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England as those of 0. mvsetfera, which cannot fer- 
tilise itself anil is imjierfectly fertilised by insects, s > 
that a large pro|iortion of the flowers drop off uniin- 
pregnated. Ophrya aranifera is found in large nuinbi'rs 
in Liguria, yet Delpino estimates that not more than 
one out of 3000 flowers produces a capsule.* Jlr. 
Cheeseman sayst that with the New Zealand Piero- 
atylia trullifolia much less than a quarter of the flowers, 
which are beautifully adapted for cross-fertilisation, 
yield capsules ; whereas with the alliwl Acianthua 
ainelairii, the flowers of which equally require insect- 
aid for their fertilisation, seventy-one capsules weri> 
produced by eighty-seven flowers ; so that this plant 
must produce an extraordinarj' number of seeds ; never- 
theless in many districts it is not at all more abundant 
than the Pterostylis. Mr. Fitzgerald, who in Aus- 
tralia has particularly attended to this subject, remarks 
that every flower of Thelymitra earnea fertilises itself 
and pnaluces a cajisule ; yet it is not nearly so common 
as Aeianthua fomieatua, “the majority of the flowers 
of which are unproductive. Phajua yrandi/dtua and 
Calanthe veratrifolia grow in similar situations. Every 
flower of the Phajus produces seeds, only occasionally 
one of the Calanthe, yet Phajus is rare and Calanthe 
common.” 

The frequency with which throughout tho world 
members of various Orchidcous tribes fail to have their 
flowers fertilised, though these are excellently con- 
structeil for cross-fertilisation, is a remarkable fact. 
Fritz Muller informs me that this holds good in the 
luxuriant forests of South Brazil with most of the 
Epidendrem, and with the genus Vanilla. For instance, 

• ‘Ult OHorraz. sulU Dico- t Traiiiuict. Nmr Zealand 
gamio,' part i. p. 177. vol vii. 1873, p. 351. 
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lie visited u site where Vanilla creeps over almost every 
tree, and although the plants hail been covered with 
flowers, yet only two seed-capsules were produced. So 
again with an E|>idendruin, 233 flowers had fallen off 
unimpregnated and only one capsule had been formed ; 
of the still remaining 13G flowers, only four had their 
]H)llinia removed. In New South Wales Mr. Fitzgerald 
does not believe that more than one flower out of a 
thousand of Deiidrobium sjieciogum sets a capsule ; and 
some other sjiecies there are very sterile. In New 
Zealand over 200 flowers of Conjanthes triloba yielded 
only five capsules ; and at the Cajie of Good Hojic only 
the same number were produced by 78 flowers of Dim 
grandijlora. Nearly the same result has been observed 
with some of the species of Ophrys in Europe. The 
sterility in these cases is very difficult to explain. It 
manifestly de|ieuds on the flowers being constructeil 
with such elaborate care for cross-fertilisation, that they 
cannot yield seeds without the aid of insects. From 
the evidence which I have given elsewhere * we may 
conclude that it would be far more profitable to most 
plants to yield a few cross -fertilised seeds, at the 
expense of many flowers dropping off unimpregnated, 
rather than produce many self-fertilised seeds. Profuse 
expenditure is nothing unusual under nature, as we see 
with the {Killcn of wind-fertilise<l plants, and in the 
multitude of seeds and seedlings produced by most 
plants in comparison with the few that reach maturity. 
In other cases the paucity of the flowers that are im- 
pregnated may be due to the pro}>er insects having 
become rare under the incessant changes to which the 
world is subject ; or to other iilants which are more 



• • The KITocts of C>uu and Self-fertilL-ation iu the Vugetablu 
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highly attractive to the proper insects having increased 
in number. We know that certain Orchids require 
certain insects for their fertilisation, ns in the cases be- 
fore given of Vanilla and Jiarcochilus. In ^ladagascar 
Angrseeum sesquipedah must depend on some gigantic 
moth. In Euroj>e Cypripedium ealeeolus apiwars to be 
fertilised only by small bees of the genus Andrena, 
and Epipaetis latifoUa only by wasps. In those eases 
in which only a few flowers are impregnated owing to 
the proper insects visiting only a few, this may be a 
great injury to the plant ; and many hundred sj^cies 
throughout the world have been thus exterminated ; 
those which survive having been favoured in some 
other way. On the other hand, the few seeds which 
are' produced in these cases will be the product of 
cross-fertilisation, and this as we now positively know 
is an immense advantage to most plants. 

I have now nearly finished this volume, which is 
perhaps too lengthy. It has, I think, been shown that 
the Orchidem exhibit an almost endless diversity of 
beautiful adaptations. When this or that part has been 
spoken of as adapted for some special purpose, it must 
not be supposed that it was originally always formed 
for this sole purpose. The regular course of events 
seems to be, that a part which originally served for one 
purpose, becomes adapted by slow changes for w idely 
different purix)se8. To give an instance: in all the 
Ophreae, the long and nearly rigid caudiele manifestly 
serves for the application of the i>ollen-grains to the 
stigma, when the pollinia are transjiorted by insects 
to another flower; and the anther opens widely in 
order that the pollinium should be easily withdrawn ; 
but in the Bee Ophrys, the caudiele, by a slight in- 
crease in length and decrease in its thickness, and by 
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the anther oj)oning a little more widely, becomes 
specially adapted for the very different purjxjse of 
self-fertilisation, through the combined aid of the 
weight of the jwllen-mass and the vibration of the 
flower when moved by the wind. Every gradation 
between these two states is possible, — of which we have 
a partial instance in 0. aranifera. 

Again, the elasticity of the pedicel of the pollinium 
in some Vandew is adapted to free the pollen-masses 
from their anther-cases ; but by a further slight modi- 
fication, the elasticity of the pedicel becomes specially 
adaptc<l to shoot out the p<dlinium with considerable 
force so as to strike the body of the visiting insect. 
The great cavity in the labellum of many Vandem 
is gnawed by insects and thus attracts them; but 
in Mormodes ignea it is greatly reduced in size, and 
serves in chief part to keep the labellum in its new 
position on the summit of the column. From the 
analogy of many plants we may infer that a long 
spur-liko nectary is primarily adapted to secrete and 
hold a store of nechir ; but in many Orchids it has so 
far lost this function, that it contains fluid only in the 
intercellular sluices. In those Orchids in which the 
nectary contains both free nectar and fluid in the inter- 
cellular spaces, we can see how a transition from the 
one state to the other could be effected, namely, by 
less and less nectar being secreted from the inner 
membrane, with more and more retained within the 
intercellular spaces. Other analogous cases could be 
given. 

Although an organ may not have been originally 
formetl for some special purpose, if it now serves for 
this end, we are justified in saying that it is specially 
adapted for it. On the same principle, if a man were 
to make a machine for some special purpose, but were 
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to use old wheels, springs, and pulleys, only slightly 
altered, the whole machine, with all its parts, might be 
wid to be siiecially contrived for its present puri>ose. 
Thus throughout nature almost every part of each living 
being has jwobably served, in a slightly mo<lified com 
dition,for diverse purixjses, and has acted in the living 
machinery of many ancient and distinct specific forms. 

In my examination of Orchids, hardly any fact has 
struck me so much as the endless diversities of structure, 
— the prodigality of resources, — for gaining the very 
same end, namely, the fertilisation of one flower by 
pollen from another plant. This fact is to a large ex- 
tent intelligible on the principle of natuml selection. 
As all the parts of a flower are co-ordinated, if slight 
variations in any one part were preserved from being 
beneficial to the plant, then the other parts would 
generally have to be modified in some corresponding 
manner. But these latter parts might not vary at all, 
or they might not vary in a fitting manner, and these 
other variations, whatever their nature might be, which 
tended to bring all the parts into more harmonious 
action with one another, would be preserved by natural 
selection. 

To give a simple illustration : in many Orchids the 
ovarium (but sometimes the foot-stalk) becomes for a 
period twisted, causing the labellum to assume the 
position of a lower petal, so that insects can easily 
visit the flower; but from slow changes in the form 
or position of the petals, or from new sorts of insects 
visiting the flowers, it might bo advantageous to the 
plant that the labellum should resume its normal 
position on the upper side of the flower, as is actually 
the case with Malaxis paludosa, and some species of 
(Jatasetum, &c. This change, it is obvious, might be 
simply effected by the continued selection of varieties 
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which had their ovaria less and less twisted; but if 
the plant only afforded varieties with the ovarium 
more twisted, the same end could be attained by the 
selection of such variations, until the flower was 
turned completely round on its axis. This seems to 
have actually occurred with Malaxis jialudosa, for 
the labellum has acquired its present upward posi- 
tion by the ovarium being twisted twice as much as 
is usual. 

Again, we have seen that in most Vandea; there is 
a plain relation between the depth of the stigmatic 
chamber and the length of the pedicel, by which the 
(lollen-masses are inserted ; now if the chamber became 
slightly less deep from any change in the form of the 
column or other unknown cause, the mere shortening 
of the pedicel would bo the simplest corresponding 
change ; but if the petlicel did not happen to vary in 
shortness, the slightest tendency to its becoming bowed 
from elasticity as in Fhalmnopsis, or to a backward 
hygrometric movement as in one of the Maxillarias, 
would be preserved, and the tendency would be con- 
tinually augmented by selection ; thus the pedicel, us 
far as its action is conceme<l, would be modifietl in 
the same manner as if thad been shortened. Such 
processes carried on during many thousand generations 
in various ways, would create an endless diversity of 
co-adapte<l structures in the several parts of the flower 
for the same general purpose. This view affords, I 
believe, the key which partly solves the problem of the 
vast diversity of structure adapteil for closely analogous 
ends in many large groups of organic beings. 

The more I study nature, the more I become 
impressed with ever-increasing force, that the con- 
trivances and beautiful adaptations slowly acquired 
through each ]>art occasionally varying in a slight 
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degree but in many ways, with the preservation of those 
variations which were beneficial to the organism under 
complex and ever-varying conditions of life, transcend 
in an incomparable manner the contrivances and 
adaptations which the most fertile imagination of man 
could invent. 

The use of each trifling detail of structure is far 
from a barren search to those who believe in natural 
selection. When a naturalist casually takes up the 
study of an organic being, and does not investigate 
its whole life (imperfect though that study will ever 
be), he naturally doubts whether each trifling ]x>int 
can be of any use, or indeed whether it be due to any 
general law. Some naturalists believe that niimber- 
le.ss structures have been created for the sake of mere 
variety and beauty, — much os a workman would make 
different patterns. I, for one, have often and often 
doubteil whether this or that detail of structure in 
many of the Orchidete and other plants could be of 
any service ; yet, if of no good, these structures could 
not have been modelled by the natural preservation of 
useful variations; such details can only be vaguely 
accounted for by the direct action of the conditions of 
life, or the mysterious laws of correlated growth. 

To give nearly all the instances of trifling details 
of structure in the flowers of Orchids, which are cer- 
tainly of high importance, would be to recapitulate 
almost the whole of this volume. But I will recall 
to the reader’s memory a few cases. I do not here refer 
to the fundamental framework of the plant, such as 
the remnants of the fifteen primary organs arranged 
alternately in the five whorls ; for almost everyone who 
believes in the gradual evolution of species will admit 
that their presence is due to inheritance from a remote 
parent-form. Inniunerable facts with resjiect to the 
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uses of the variously shaped and placed petals and 
sepals have been given. So again, the importance of 
as light difference in the shape of the caudicle of the 
{M)llinium of the Bee Ophrys, compared with that of 
the other species of the same genus, has likewise been 
referred to ; to tliis might bo added the doubly-bent 
caudicle of the Fly Oi)hrys. Indeed, the important 
relation of the length and shajje of the caudicle, with 
reference to the position of the stigma, might be cited 
throughout many whole tribes. The solid projecting 
knob of the anther in Epipaetis palustris, which does 
not include {xjUen, liberates the isjllen-masses when it 
is moved by insects. In Cephalanthera graudijlora, the 
upright position of the almost closed flower jirotects 
the slightly coherent pillars of i>ollen from disturb- 
ance. The length and elasticity of the filament of the 
anther in certain species of Dendrobium apparently 
serves for self-fertilisation, if insects fail to transport 
the pollen-masses. The slight forward inclination of 
the crest of the rostellum in Listera prevents the 
anther-case being caught as soon as the viscid matter 
is ejected. The elasticity of the lip of the rostellum 
in Orchis causes it to spring up again when only one 
of the pollen-masses has been removed, thus keeping 
the second viscid disc ready for action, which otherwise 
would bo wasted. No one who had not studied Orchids 
would have suspected that these and very many other 
small details of structure were of the highest imjwrtance 
to ouch species ; and that consequently, if the species 
wore exposed to new conditions of life, and the structure 
of the several parts varied ever so little, the smallest 
dehiils of structure might readily be acquired through 
natural selection. These cases afford a good lesson of 
caution with respect to the imjxjrtance of apjiarentlv 
trifling particulars of structure in other organic beings. 
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It may naturally be inquired, Why do the Orchidem 
exhibit so many perfect contrivances for their fertili- 
sation? From the observations of various botanists 
and my own, I am sure that many other plants offer 
analogous adaptations of high perfection ; but it seems 
that they are really more numerous and perfect with 
the Orchideae than with most other plants. To a 
certain extent this inquiry <nm be answered. As each 
(jvule requires at least one, probably several, pollen- 
grains,* and ns the seejls produced by Orchids are so 
inordinately numerous, we can see that it is necessary 
that large masses of jwllen should be left on the stigma 
of each flower. Even in the Neotte®, which have 
granular j>ollcn, with the grains tie<l together by weak 
threads, I have observed that considerable masses of 
pollen are generally left on the stigmas. This cir- 
cumstance ajqiarently cxjjlains why the gniins cohere 
in packets or largo waxy masses, as they do in so 
many tribes, nanudy, to j)revent waste in the act of 
transjKjrtal. The flowers of most plants produce pollen 
enough to fertilise several flowers, so as to allow of or to 
favour cross-fertilisation. But with the many Orchids 
which jiroduce only two jMjllen-masses, and with some of 
the JIalaxcffi which jjroduce only one, the jwllen from 
a single flower cannot possibly fertilise more than two 
flowers or only a single one ; and cases of this kind 
do not occur, ns I believe, in any other group of 
l)lants. If the Orchide® had elaborated as much 
pollen us is [noduced by other plants, relatively to the 
number of seeds which they yield, they would have 
hud to produce a most extravagant amount, and this 
would have caused exhaustion. Such exhaustion is 
avoided by pollen not being produced in any great 
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8Uj»erfluity owing to the many special contrivances for 
its safe transportal from plant to plant, and for placing 
it securely on the stigma. Thus we can understand 
why the Orchidese are more highly endowed in their 
mechanism for cross-fertilisation, than are most other 
plants. 

In my work on the “Effects of Cross and Self 
Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom,” I have shown 
that when flowers are cross-fertilised they generally 
receive pdlen from a distinct plant and not that from 
another flower on the same plant ; a cross of this latter 
kind doing little or no go^. I have further shown 
that the benefits derived from a cross between two 
plants depends altogether on their differing some- 
what in constitution ; and there is much evidence that 
each individual seedling possesses its own peculiar 
constitution. The crossing of distinct j)lants of the 
same sj)ecies is favoured or determined in various 
ways, as described in the above work, but chiefly 
by the prepotent action of pollen from another 
plant over that from the same flower. Now with the 
Orchideie it is highly probable that such prejwtency 
prevails, for we know from the valuable observa- 
tions of Mr. Scott and Fritz Muller,* that with several 
Orchids pollen from their own flower is quite im- 
iwtcnt, and is even in some cases poisonous to the 
stigma. Besides this prepotency, the Orchidea) pre- 
sent various special contrivances — such as the pollinia 
not assuming a proper position for striking the stigma 
until some time has elapsed after their removal from 
the anthers — the slow curving forwards and then l>ack- 
wards of the rostellum in Listera and Neottia— the 
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slow movement of the colunm from the labellum in 
Spiranthes — the dioecious condition of Catasetum — 
the fact of some species producing only a single 
flower, &c. — all render it certain or highly probable 
that the flowers are habitually fertilised with jiollen 
from a distinct plant. 

That cross-fertilisation, to the complete exclusion of 
self-fertilisation, is the rule with the Orchidea?, cannot 
lx? doubted from the facts already given in relation to 
many s]>ecies in all the tribes throughout the world. 
I could almost ns soon believe that flowers in general 
were not adapted for the production of seeds, because 
there are a few plants which have never been knownjo 
yield seed, as that the flowers of the Orchidem are not 
os a general rule adapted so as to ensure cross-fertilisa- 
tion. Nevertheless, some sjwcies are regularly or often 
self-fertilised ; and I will now give a list of all the 
cases hitherto observed by myself and others. In some 
of those the flowers ap{K‘ar often to be fertilised by 
insects, but they are cajwble of fertilising themselves 
without aid, though in a more or less incomplete 
manner ; so that they do not remain utterly bitrren if 
insects fail to visit them. Under this head may be 
included three British species, namely, Cephdlanthera 
grandijlora, NeoUia nidw-avit, and perhaps Liatera 
ovata. In South Africa Dita macrantha often fertilises 
itself ; but 3Ir. Weale believes that it is likewise cross- 
fertilise<l by moths. Three s{>ecies belonging to the 
Kjiidendren; rarely oj>en their flowers in the West 
Indies; nevertheless these flowers fertilise themselves, 
but it is doubtful whether they are fully fertilised, 
for a large proportion of the seeds sjwntaneously pro- 
duced by some memiters of this tribe in a hothouse 
were destitute of an embryo. Some species of Dendro- 
bium, judging from their structure and from their 
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occasionally producing capsules under cultivation, 
likewise come under this head. 

Of species which regularly fertilise themselves with- 
out any aid and yield full-sizetl capsules, hardly any 
case is more striking than that of Ophri/s apifera, whicli 
WO.S advanced by me in the first edition of this work. 
To this case may now be added two other European 
plants, Orchis or Neotinea intacta and Epipaclis viridi- 
jlora. Two North American species, Oymnadenia 
tridetUata and Platanthera hyperborea appear to be in 
the same predicament, but whether when self-fertilised 
they yield a full complement of capsules containing 
good seeds has not been ascertained. A curious 
Epidendrum in South Brazil which bears two additional 
anthers fertilises itself freely hy their aid ; and Dendro- 
bium eretaeeum has been known to produce |)erfect self- 
fertilised seeds in a hothouse in England. Lastly, 
Spiranthes australis and two species of Thelymitra, 
inhabitants of Australia, come under this same head. 
No doubt other cases will hereafter be added to this 
short list of about ten species which it aj>i)ears can 
fertilise themselves fully, and of alx>ut the same 
number of species which fertilise themselves imj)cr- 
fectly when insects are excluded. 

It deserves especial attention that the flowers of all 
the above-named self-fertile s]>ecies still retain various 
structures which it is impossible to doubt are adapted 
for insuring cross-fertilisation, though they are now 
rarely or never brought into play. We may therefore 
conclude that all these plants are descended from 
species or varieties which were formerly fertilised by 
insect-aid. Moreover, several of the genera to which 
these self-fertile species belong, include other species, 
which are incapable of self-fertilisation. Thelymitra 
ofiers indeed the only instance known to me of two 
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■pecies within the same genus which regularly ferti- 
lise themselves. Considering such cases as those of 
Ophrys, Disa, and Epidendrum, in which one species 
alone in the genus is capable of complete self-ferti- 
lisation, whilst the other species are rarely fertilised 
in any manner owing to the rarity of the visits of 
the proper insects; — bearing also in mind the large 
number of species in many parts of the world which 
from this same cause are seldom impregnated, we are 
led to believe that the above-named self-fertile plants 
formerly depended on the visits of insects for their 
fertilisation, and that from such visits failing they did 
not yield a sufficiency of seed and were verging towards 
extinction. Under these circumstances it is probable 
that they were gradually modified, so as to become 
more or loss completely self-fertile; for it would 
manifestly be more advantageous to a j>lant to j)Po- 
duce self-fertilised seeds rather than none at all or 
extremely few seeils. Whether any species which is 
now never cross-fertilised will be able to resist the 
evil effects of long-continued self-fertilisation, so as to 
survive for as long an average period as the other 
species of the same genera which are habitually cross- 
fertilised, cannot of course be told. But Ophry$ apifera 
is still a highly vigorous plant, and OymtutdeHta triden- 
tufa and PkUanthera hyperborea are said by Asa Gray 
to be common plants in North America. It is indeed 
{lossible that these self-fertile sfiecies may revert in 
the course of time to what was undoubtedly their 
pristine condition, and in this case their various adap- 
tations for cross-fertilisation would be again brought 
into action. We may believe that such reversion is 
possible, when we hear from Mr. Moggridge that 
Ophryt Kxiopax fertilises itself freely in one district 
of Southern France without the aid of insects, and 
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is completely sterile without such aid in another 
district. 

Finally, if we consider how precious a substance 
pollen is, and what care has been bestowed on 
its elaboration and on the accessory parts in the 
Orchidese, — considering how large an amount is 
necessary for the impregnation of the almost innumer- 
able seeds produced by these plants, — considering that 
the anther stands close behind or above the stigma, 
self-fertilisation would have been an incomparably 
safer and easier process than the transportal of jwllen 
from flower to flower. Unless we bear in mind the 
good effects which have been proved to follow in most 
cases from cross-fertilisation, it is an astonishing fact 
that the flowers of the Orchidese should not have been 
regularly self-fertilised. It apparently demonstrates 
that there must be something injurious in this latter 
process, of which fact I have elsewhere given direct 
proof. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Nature 
tells us, in the most emphatic manner, that she abhors 
perjtetual self-fertilisation. 
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sation. 35 ; secretion of nectar, 37 



ment of p<^llini^^ 273 
latifoUa, 15 ; imperfect fer- 
tilisation, 35; secretion of nectar, 
37 ; two distinct di-cs, 255 

macuJata, 1.5, 34 ; transplanted, 

.32 ; imperfect fertilisation, 35 ; 
secretion of nectar, 37, 39; two 
distinct discs, 255; roslellum, 
2.55; number of seeds, 277, 278 ; 
Orchis mascula, structure of flower. 



number of pollvn-grains, 278 
— mililaris, sterility of, 36 ; se- 
cretion of nectar, 37 

morto, 15, 128; fertility of, in 

cold season, 33; secretion of 



nectar, 37, 39 ; number of pollen- 
grains, 278 

pyramidalis, structure of 

flower, 16; movements of |K>llinia. 
21, 272, 273 ; fertility in different 
stations, 34; s< cretion of nectar, 
37, 39; monstrous Bowers, 38; 
single disc, 254 ; rostcllum, 256 : 
pollen-gr.iins, 260, 261; contriv- 
ances for its fertilisation, 264 

ustulata, 25 

Organs, graUatiun of, 247 
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lum, 276 
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k. 35 

Htigmn. Tw^idity of, i.i the I’awiej!, 
152; utrienli, 197; gradutioii, 
248 ; itnictun, 249 
Slip*, mnvrmeohi of, 273 
Ktiui'tora, diveniiy of, 282, 285 
Stractare, iniporUnce of triding 
detaUs, 286, 287 

Thrltmitm, iclf-foitilo, 291 

oonuo. 127; •df-feitile. 280 

loHffi/lora, 127 

Tboouon, K. B, on Goodytra 
mwM, 105 

Tilloy, U. A. on Vanilla aroaaUea, 



BMOpbryi.56 
- *'ona to. 40 ; on 
76, 77 ; Dim 



Vandejt, 156 

, atnietnie of, 149; poUinia, 

25.S. 258 



pndooed, 281 

Veiteb. Hr. J., obligathnu to, 129, 
180,220 

VcHela, apiial, of Oivbida, 235 
Viaoidity of diio in Britiab Opbtea, 
35 ; in Catamium, 190 
of natcllum and stigma, 248, 



Waobber on fertilisation of tba 
Orrbids,2 

Walker, Hr. F.. obligations to, 100 
WaUis, Hr., obligations to, 129 
Wama, 155 ; analysis of labellum. 
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